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N.  A.  E.  A.  Rule  on  Retail-General  Rates 
Adopted  by  Louisiana  Publishers 

First  State  Unit  to  Take  Definite  Action  Agrees  on  Principles  of  Classification — Individual  Dailies 

Reserve  Rights  to  Fix  Their  Own  Rates 

i  (By  jWffirrap/i  (0  Editor  &  Publisher)  charged  for  at  their  retail  advertising  ‘  The  central  idea,  however,  is  to  pro-  tailers,  picked  up  the  automotive  tangle 

Baton  rouge,  La.,  Sept.  3. — Daily  rates ;  and  it  is  specifically  agreed  that  vide  a  fundamental  basis  upon  which  ad-  while  it  was  being  raveled.  Manufac- 
newspapers  of  Louisiana  are  the  first  the  differential  from  general  rates  shall  vertisin‘>'  of  a  common  commodity,  dis-  turers,  satisfied  to  pay  the  national 
state  unit  in  the  country  to  accept  as  their  not  be  granted  directly  to  any  liKal  gen-  tributed  in  a  common  fashion,  can  be  in  other  cities,  demanded  the  lower  local 
standard  of  classification  of  advertising  eral  advertiser.”  given  a  common  rate.”  schedule  in  their  home  town  and,  “Onj 

the  definitions  laid  down  by  the  News-  - - - -  the  publisher’s  sense  of  duty  toward 

paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa-  local  industries,  often  got  it. 

lion,  Inc.,  in  annual  convention  last  May.  N.A.E.A.  DEFINITION  OF  RETAIL-GENERAL  ADVERTISING  Others  with  not  even  the  claim  of  local 

Announcement  of  the  Louisiana  pub-  mur  .  .  r  .u  i  r  •  •  r  i  •  i  .i  m  a  i  ,  payrolls  stepped  into  the  breach  already 

lishers’  action  was  given  to  Editor  &  T'HE  text  of  the  new  definition  of  advertising  by  the  Newsimper  Adver-  formed  and  by  threats  ol  withholding 

Publisher  today  by  Charles  P.  Man.ship  tising  Executives’  Association,  Inc.,  follows:  “Newspaper  rates  are  better  business  entirely,  obtained  a  local  re- 

publiBher  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State  designated  as  retail  and  general  rather  than  as  local  and  national,  tailer’s  rate  on  copy  of  factory  origin. 

7'i»i«  and  Advocate  and  chairman  of  a‘>vertispr  shall  he  entitled  to  retail  rates  only  when  he  sells  direct  to  lobhers,  having  no  contact  with  the  con- 

the  governing  commission  created  by  the  ‘’onsunier  through  one  or  more  retail  stores  which  he  alone  owns  and  sumiiig  public,  have  tried  to  crowd  under 

“If  the  retailer  nanied  is  also  territory  johher,  wholesaler  or  dislrihiilor, 
the  advertising  is  not  local  retail  copy. 

“Retail  rates  ajiply  to  co-operative  advertising  confined  strictly  to  a  group 
of  hona  fide  retail  advertiser.s,  provided  the  advertising  is  paid  for  hy  the 
nierchants  involved.  General  rates  apply  to  all  co-operative  advertising 
where  both  retail  and  general  advertisers  are  invidved. 

“General  rates  apply  to  advertising  over  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
retailers,  of  separate  ownership,  offering  the  products  of  some  manufacturer. 

“General  rates  apply  to  all  advertising  other  than  that  of  strictly  hona  fide 
retailers,  selling  at  retail  executively,  paid  entirely  hy  themselves,  and 
offering  goods  or  services  to  the  consumer  at  outlets  owned  hy  themselves 
without  reference  to  whether  the  copy  is  placed  direct  or  through  an 
advertising  agency.” 


publishers  adhering  to  the  agreement. 

The  .A.  N.  A.  E.  definition,  heralded 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  as  a  “new 
and  greatly  simplified  gro'uping  of  ad¬ 
vertising  into  retail  and  general  classi¬ 
fications,’’  in  brief  limits  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  to  copy  of  a  merchant  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  through  one  or 
more  retail  stores  which  he  alone  owns 
or  controls.  Its  text,  as  it  was  submitted 
to  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  approval  at  either  the 
fall  convention  or  the  annual  meeting 
next  spring,  is  given  in  full  in  adjacent 
columns.  This  text  was  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  meeting  at  .Ashe¬ 
ville.  July  2,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  facilitate  individual  adoption 
of  the  new  set-up  by  S.  N.  P.  .A.  mem- 
^rs.  Other  associations  have  approved 
“y ’’^solution,  but  the  Louisiana  action  is 
the  first  noted  by  which  machinery  is 
created  for  the  functioning  of  the  idea. 

Included  in  the  Louisiana  movement 
are  the  Item,  Morning  Tribune,  Tunes- 
ncaymie,  and  Daily  States  of  New 
Orleans;  State  Times  and  Morning 
•Advocate  of  Baton  Rouge ;  Journul  and 
/imw  of  Shreveport;  Xews-Star,  Rost, 
.yforning  lb  orld  of  Monroe;  Aineri- 
Charles ;  and  7'oum 
<««,  Alexandna.  All  but  the  latter  two 
Wpers  have  signed  the  agreement,  and 
tnese  two  have  agreed  in  principle,  but 
nave  not  yet  had  opportunity  for  formal 
signature. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  three-year 
agreement,  signed  by  the  publishers,  dis- 
P  y  advertising  in  all  these  publications, 
l^mnmg  Oct.  15,  1930,  will  be  grouped 
retail  rnajor  heads  of  general  and 

agreement  reserves 
Zn  *0  '"terpret  the  rules  as  laid 
^  .  Newspaper  Advertising 

«ttutivcs  Association,  as  the  publishers 

determine  field  shall  unanimously 

Existing  contracts  are  to  be  carried 
ont  to  expiration. 

specifies  “that  it  is  un- 
Mrt  *’’3t  each  of  the 

of  itt  I®  to  have  absolute  control 

advertising  rates,  and  may 
f  ®'’  *"educe  its  rates  as  it  sees  fit ; 
to  fiv  agreement  being  not 

fix  whatever,  but  solely  to 

inir  I’nf  ^  display  advertis- 

mentrnn^a'^^  classes  herein  atove 

onlv  tk^t  ’  1? parties  hereto  agree 
idvLjc*^  classify  all  display 

aforementioned 
ratM  charge  their  own 

will  advertising;  and 

t  permit  general  advertising  to  be 


A  governing  commission  has  been 
created  to  settle  disputes  as  they  may 
arise  under  the  agreement.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission  is  Mr.  Man- 
ship,  and  his  colleagues  are  .Arthur  (i. 
Newmyer,  general  manager  of  the 
Item  and  Tribune  in  New  (Orleans,  and 
James  L.  Ewing,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  Orleans  States. 

Several  months  were  consumed  in 
working  out  details  of  the  agreement 
and  numerous  meetings  were  held  in 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  their  successful  conclusion, 
Mr.  Afanship  declared : 

“The  newspapers  of  this  state  and 
the  advertisers  and  agencies  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Arthur  (i.  Newmyer  for  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  constructive  leadership  he 
showed  in  working  out  this  agreement, 
and  also  to  John  E.  Tims  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  for  his  part  in  the  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  the  pioneer  task. 

“There  are,  broadly  speaking,  three 
types  of  advertisers : 

“1.  Those  whose  copy  contributes 
something  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  and  reader-inter¬ 
est.  The  retail  advertisers  come  under 
this  classification.  Their  price  and  style 
messages  are  of  intense  news  interest 
to  feminine  readers. 

“2.  That  type  of  advertiser  whose  copy 
is  not  helpful  in  the  aliove  sense,  but 
which  nevertheless  cashes  in  on  the  in¬ 
terest  created  by  the  publisher  and  the 
retailer.  Inte  this  group  falls  the  general 
advertiser.  , 

“.3.  That  tyjle  of  advertiser  who  not 
only  does  not  create  interest,  but  also  de¬ 
mands  and  receives  special  news  co-op¬ 
eration.  The  amusement  advertiser, 
sporting  events,  and  copy  of  a  like  char¬ 
acter,  come  under  this  classification. 

“The  Louisiana  publishers  have  tried 
to  build  a  basis  for  rate  structures  that 
comprehend  these  varying  types  of  ac¬ 
counts.  Each  newspaper,  of  course,  is 
free  to  name  its  rates  on  any  class  of 
business. 


This  progressive  action  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  Louisiana  is  in  di¬ 
rect  accord  with  the  principle  that  has 
guided  every  newspaper  body  which  has 
considered  the  differential  question — that 
the  arena  of  organized  publishing  in¬ 
cluded  the  marking  of  general  boundaries 
a>  sharply  as  jxissihle  as  a  guide  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers,  and  that  rate  sched¬ 
ules,  and  differentials  between  retail  and 
general  rates  are  matters  for  adjustment 
by  each  jnihlisher,  or  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  local  (uiblishers. 

The  forces  of  organized  advertising 
have  attacked  the  question  from  the  op¬ 
posite  angle,  iiresenting  several  analyses 
in  which  the  local  and  the  national  rates 
of  certain  newsjwpers  were  comjiared 
and  the  differential  shown  in  terms  of 
percentage.  The  accuracy  and  fairness 
of  this  method  have  been  challenged  by 
many  publishers,  among  whom,  as  stated, 
the  general  feeling  is  that  no  advertiser, 
no  advertising  agency,  nor  publisher  has 
the  right  to  tell  another  news])aper  pub¬ 
lisher  what  he  shall  charge  for  his  spiice, 
or  whether  he  shall  graile  his  scale  of 
charges  on  volume  purchased  or  the  use 
intended  by  the  iiurchascr. 

From  the  publisher’s  standpoint,  the 
difficulty  has  hinged  on  the  Ixirder  line 
cases  and  the  border  line  has,  'under  at¬ 
tack  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies,  tended  to  become  wider.  Un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  proper  rate  to  apply 
to  automotive  advertising  has  passed 
through  the  stage  where  the  local  dealer 
placed  factory  copy  on  his  own  local  con¬ 
tract.  through  the  stage  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  shareil  hy  dealer  and  factory, 
with  complicated  biKik-keeping  by  pub¬ 
lisher,  representative,  advertiser, _  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  the  point  where  on 
many  newspapers,  all  automotive  adver¬ 
tising,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  pays  a 
designated  rate.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  a  national  rate,  on  which  agency  com¬ 
mission  has  been  allowed. 

Other  industries,  having  even  more 
intricate  factory  tie-ups  with  local  re¬ 


tailers,  picked  up  the  automotive  tangle 
while  it  was  being  raveled.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  satisfied  to  pay  the  national  rate 
in  other  cities,  demanded  the  lower  local 
schedule  in  their  home  town  and,  from 
the  publisher’s  sense  of  duty  toward 
local  industries,  often  got  it. 

Others  with  not  even  the  claim  of  local 
payrolls  stepped  into  the  breach  already 
formed  and  by  threats  of  withholding 
business  entirely,  obtained  a  local  re¬ 
tailer’s  rate  on  copy  of  factory  origin. 
Jobbers,  having  no  contact  with  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  have  tried  to  crowd  under 
the  tent. 

The  subject  has  been  increasing  in 
acuteness  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
above  the  smoke  of  advertisers’  analyses 
and  publishers’  discussions,  has  risen  the 
fact  that  no  adjustment  of  rates  or 
differentials  could  be  had  until  publish¬ 
ers  decided  what  linage  was  commission- 
able  and  was  non-commissionable.  The 
words  “national”  and  “local”, — holdovers 
from  the  days  when  patent  medicine  ad¬ 
vertising  was  practically  the  only  copy  of 
other  than  local  origin — were  recognized 
as  inadequate  and  misleading.  A  manu¬ 
facturer,  competing  with  other  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  similar  commodity,  by  calling 
himself  “local”  in  his  home  city,  could 
thereby  enjoy  a  heavy  advantage  in  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  over  his  competitors 
situated  in  other  regions,  perhaps  in  a 
town  without  daily  newspapers  and 
therefore  without  the  opportunity  for  a 
similar  situation.  Other  advertisers, 
manifestly  not  doing  a  retail  business, 
and  yet  not  to  be  grouped  with  firms 
doing  a  widespread  business,  put  up 
strong,  if  specious,  arguments  for  the 
rate  which  did  not  include  an  agent’s 
commission. 

The  low  rate  schedules  have  come  into 
being  both  on  the  basis  of  volume  of 
sjwce  purchased,  and  al.so  because^  of  the 
high  circulation  and  reader-interest 
value  noted  by  many  publishers  in  the 
announcements  of  retail  merchants.  They 
are  based  also  on  the  fact  that  retail 
merchants  use  regular  space  daily, 
against  the  occasional  and  altogether-for- 
his-own-convenience  schedules  of  the  na¬ 
tional  manufacturer. 

Newspaper  men  a  few  years  ago  be¬ 
gan  here  and  there  to  substitute  for  the 
indefinite  “local”  the  more  concrete  “re¬ 
tail,”  applying  it  strictly  to  the  copy_  and 
schedules  of  men  doing  a  retail  business 
in  the  home  town  over  their  own 
counters. 

General  advertising,  then,  included  all 
display  space  not  covered  bv  the  retail 
phases.  The  term  “general”  has  sup¬ 
planted  “national”  for  the  rca.son  al¬ 
luded  to — that  many  firms  doing  l«s 
than  a  national  business  did  not  qualify 
by  the  character  of  their  operations  for 
a  retail  rate. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  background  of 
the  step  taken  this  week  by  the 
Txiuisiana  publishers.  It  will  not  be  the 
final  solution,  in  the  eyes  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  agency  interests  which 
have  attacked  the  question  as  purely  one 
of  rates,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  an  essential  opening  move 
toward  adjustment  of  whatever  inequali¬ 
ties  exist  lietween  the  two  principal  dis¬ 
play  rate  divisions. 
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FRANK  SEESTED  WINS 
$125,000  LIBEL  SUIT 


Missouri  Court  Declares  Disloyalty 
Stories  Were  “Concocted”  to 
Destroy  Reputation  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star 


iBy  telegraph  to  Ed'tos  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  4. — The 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  today  gave  a 
final  decision  in  the  libel  case  of  Frank 
Seested  against  F.  G.  Bonfils  and  the 
late  H.  H.  Tamnien,  granting  Seested 
$12.S,()00  damages.  The  court’s  opinion 
declares  the  attack  on  Seested  in  reality 
was  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  reputation 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  through  insin¬ 
uations  of  disloyalty  in  war  time. 

The  defendants  in  the  liliel  action  were 
the  former  Kansas  City  Post  Publishers, 

F.  G.  Bonfils  and  H.  H.  Tammen,  also 
publishers  of  the  Denver  Post.  Tammen 
since  has  died. 

The  libelous  article  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Post  at  the  time  of  the 
American  lAjgion  National  Convention  in 
Kansas  City  in  1921,  less  than  three 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  and 
when  patriotic  fervor  in  the  community 
was  running  at  a  high  pitch,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Foch,  Beatty,  Pershing  and 
other  high  Allied  leaders  were  present 
at  the  convention.  It  purported  to  re¬ 
late  that  documents  had  reached  the 
American  Protective  League  alleging 
that  Frank  Seested  and  his  brother,  the 
late  A.  F.  Seested.  then  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  had  made 
contributions  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
Germany  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war. 

Frank  Seested.  with  his  brother’s  ap¬ 
proval.  filed  suit  for  $100,000,  actual  and 
$100,000  punitive  damages,  declaring  the 
article  attempted  to  brand  him  as  di.sloyal 
to  this  country.  He  won  a  verdict  for 
the  full  amount  in  the  lower  court  and 
the  case  was  appealed. 

Judge  W.  'T.  Ragland.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  wrote 
the  opinion  handed  down  Thursday.  The 
opinion  held  that  the  Kansas  City  Post 
“knew  the  article  was  false  and  itself 
concocted, the  falsehood”  and  added: 

“It  was  apparent  from  the  face  of  the 
libelous  article  the  Post  was  striking 
primarily  at  the  Star,  because  if  it  had 
been  effective  the  Star  would  have  had 
to  sever  all  connections  with  the 
Seesteds.” 

“In  order  to  give  it  a  similitude  of 
truth,”  Judge  Ragland  wrote  in  his 
opinion,  “the  appellant  planted  before¬ 
hand  a  lying  document  of  the  same  pur- 
IKirt  in  the  archives  of  the  American 
Protective  League. 

“When  the  time  seemed  propitious  to 
make  deadly  use  of  the  delilierately 
planned  libel,  the  appellant  caused  the 
existence  and  whereabouts  of  the  planted 
document  to  be  discovered,  casually  as 
it  were,  and  reported  by  letter.  All  was 
done  pursuant  to  a  scheme  carefully  and 
craftily  laid  out.” 

The  court  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
verdict  to  $125,000,  holding  the  original 
amount  somewhat  excessive.  At  the 
same  time  the  Supreme  Court  said,  “It 
should  be  adequate  enough  to  punish  the 
Post  and  deter  others  of  like  minds  and 
possessed  of  the  same  means  of  inflict¬ 
ing  injury  from  perpetrating  similar 
wrongs.” 

A.  F.  Seested,  co-target  of  the  attack, 
died  October  2,  1928,  and  Frank  C. 
Seested  was  country  circulator  of  the 
Star  until  last  month.  Bonfils  and  Tam¬ 
men  sold  the  Kansas  City  Post  to  Walter 
S.  Dickey  after  the  libel  suit  was  brought 
and  its  present  ownership  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  any  way. 


EXTENDS  CAMPAIGN 

An  enlarged  advertising  campaign  for 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  will  begin  alxiut 
Sept.  15  and  continue  until  spring  under 
direction  of  a  committee  headed  b»'  Fratik 

G.  Huntress  of  the  Sa*t  /Inf onto  Hx- 
f>ress.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  Canada, 
and  the  New  Eagland  states  have  been 
added  to  the  territory  covered  last  year. 
Newspapers  will  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
copy.  Coulter  &  Payne,  Inc.,  of  San 
Antonio,  are  placing  the  advertising. 


COOPER  RETURNING  SEPT.  15 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  expected  to  return 
to  New  York  from  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  this  month  in  order  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  board  of  directors  meeting. 
Sept.  30  in  New  York  headquarters. 
Through  an  error  it  was  stated  in  last 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
meeting  would  be  held  Aug.  30. 


AGENCIES  AGAIN  ASKED 
TO  BAN  PUBLICITY 


Midwest  Advertising  Managers  AssO' 
ciation  Adopts  Resolution  Urging 
Firms  to  Abolish  Publicity 
Departments 


Rex  Justus,  of  the  Tulsa  World,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Midwest  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  at  its  regu¬ 
lar  semi-annual  meeting  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  1  in  Kansas  City.  Other  officers, 
all  to  take  office  next  Jan.  1,  were 
elected  as  follows: 

Norris  Ewing,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Neivs-Globe,  vice-president;  E.  J.  Hern¬ 
don,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Joe  Seacrest,  Lin¬ 
coln  Nebraska  State  Journal,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed  at  this 
meeting,  one  with  reference  to  the  free 
publicity  nuisance  which  papers  arc 
having  to  contend  with  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  This  resolution  was  based  on  the 
one  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  and  approved  by  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  follows : 

"Whereas,  the  Midwest  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  sending  free  publicity 
to  newspapers  is  an  unsound  practice 
and  is  strictly  unethical, 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Mid¬ 
west  .Advertising  Managers  Association 
indorses  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  in  its  request  to 
agencies  to  disband  their  free  publicity 
forces  before  Jan.  1,  1931,  and  be  it 
further  resolved,  if  this  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  agencies,  that  the  question 
of  the  agency  structure  in  its  relation 
to  newspapers  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Midwe.st  Advertising 
Managers  Association  to  be  held  in 
February,  1931.” 

The  other  resolution  was  in  connection 
with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  news¬ 
papers  by  the  postal  laws  and  the  allow¬ 
ing  of  broadcasting  over  radio  stations 
of  talks  which  contain  the  element  of 
chance  or  lottery.” 


NAMED  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

W.  Harold  Essex,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C. ) 
Record,  has  been  named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated 
Times. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  8-13 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  75th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sept.  13 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Potts- 
town.  Pa. 

Sept.  15-16  Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City. 

Sept.  15-17 — Advertising  Specialty 
Assn.,  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sept.  17-20 — Financial  Advertis¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  convention,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sept.  21-23-  Tenth  district.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
annual  convention,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sept.  22 — New  York  Society  of 
EMitors,  meeting,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  ALLOWS  RETURNS 


System  in  Effect  for  First  Time  Under 
Ochs  Control  Is  “Temporary” 

The  New  York  Times  discontinued  its 
policy  of  allowing  no  returns  from  news¬ 
dealers,  Sept.  2,  when  establishment  of 
a  return  system  was  announced.  Dealers 
are  allowed  returns  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
their  orders  under  the  new  arrangement, 
and  their  draw  was  automatically  in¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  the  day_  it  went 
into  effect.  Returns  on  the  Times  were 
abolished  at  the  time  Adolph  Ochs  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  paper,  and  this 
week’s  change  is  the  first  reversion  to 
the  old  system  since  then. 

Hugh  O’Donnell,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Times,  told  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHiJt  the  change  in  policy  is  only 
temporary.  The  returns  are  allowed  only 
on  the  daily  editions  in  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  territory. 

“It  is  a  seasonal  measure,”  Mr. 
f)’ Donnell  explained.  “We  have  done 
it  so  that  the  great  number  of  people 
returning  from  their  country  homes  to 
the  city  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  be 
certain  to  get  their  copies  of  the  Times. 
The  increased  demand  on  dealers  could 
not  be  met  adequately  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  supply.” 

BIG  MOBILINE  DRIVE 

150  Dailies  to  Get  Copy  for  Sinclair 
Refining  Company  Product 

A  fall  advertising  campaign  for 
Mobiline  lubricating  oil  is  to  be  started 
this  month  by  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company  using  150  newspapers  besides 
five  national  magazines  and  rotogravure 
sections  in  a  few  cities.  The  campaign 
will  cover  the  country  except  for  the 
section  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  copy  is  being  placed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  agency  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  more  than  5,000  lines 
for  each  newspaper. 
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FOURTH  CHICAGO  JURY 
PROBES  LINGLE  DEATH 


Judge  Charges  Body  to  Conduct 
“Fearle»»  Inquiry” — Reporter’! 

Will  Is  Admitted  to  Probate 
Listing  $5,000  Property 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 

Chicago,  Sept.  4. — Another  Cooi 
County  Grand  Jury,  the  fourth,  has  been 
ordered  to  investigate  the  death  of  Alfred 
(Jake)  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
slain  June  9,  supposedly  as  a  big  show 
to  restore  the  North  Side  gangsters  to 
power  and  affluence  in  the  racket  world 
of  Chicago. 

The  September  inquisitorial  body  m 
Tuesday  heard  Chief  Justice  John  Me- 
Goorty  of  the  Criminal  Court  charge 
them  to  conduct  “a  fearless  inquiry  into 
gang  activities,  the  killing  of  Lingie  and 
the  so-called  coalition  of  crime,  politics 
and  police.” 

The  Chief  Justice  said:  “Your  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  particularly  to  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  in  Cook  County.  It 
is  firmly  entrenched,  fortified  by  money 
and  sinister  influence.  Lawless  groujK 
for  many  years  have  flaunted  the  law 
with  racketeering  and  murder,  ruthless, 
wanton  and  cruel. 

“Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  sin¬ 
ister  defiance  of  the  law  by  organized 
crime  was  the  killing  on  June  9  of 
Lingle.  The  situation  is  one  of  gravest 
public  concern.  , 

“It  is  your  duty,  representing  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  of  this  community,  to  further 
and  to  aid  the  investigation  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  by  the  state’s  attorney  and  his  as¬ 
sistants. 

“Possibly  efforts  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
fluence  you  corruptly  or  improperly.  You 
must  resist  these.” 

Other  developments  in  the  Lingle  case, 
which  is  fast  taking  a  seat  with  the 
ghosts  of  other  investigations  of  a 
similar  nature,  included  the  admission  to 
probate  of  Lingle’s  will  by  Probate 
Judge  Henry  Horner.  Mrs.  Lingle  an- 
peared,  accompanied  by  attorneys.  Tne 
petition  listed  personal  property  consist¬ 
ing  of  stocks  and  cash  totaling  $5,000. 

Several  men  wanted  in  connection  with 
the  special  investigation  of  the  Lingle 
murder  being  conducted  by  Tribune  at¬ 
torneys  and  Pat  Roche,  chief  investi¬ 
gator  for  State’s  Attorney  John  A. 
Sw'anson,  have  been  taken  in  custody. 
Speedy  justice  meted  out  by  Judge  John 

H.  Lyle  to  Izzy  .Alderman  and  Joseph 
Gondi,  which  sent  them  to  the  “rock 
pile”  for  six  months,  brought  consider¬ 
able  rumpus  with  Acting  Police  Cop 
missioner  John  H.  Alcock.  The  police 
official  and  the  judge  had  to  be  separated 
by  force.  The  bad  blood  between  them 
bred  of  Judge  Lyle’s  refusal  to 


.sentence  petty  gamblers  brought  in  by 
the  police,  and  by  the  judge’s  denounce¬ 
ment  of  the  police  for  letting  real  crimi¬ 
nals  go  free  and  picking  on  petty  offend¬ 
ers. 

.Alderman  was  wanted  in  the  Lingle 
inquiry,  having  been  a  friend  of  FrMt 
Foster,  under  indictment  for  the  killing 
Alderman  fled  the  city  the  day  after  the 
assassination. 

Peter  VonFrantzius,  gangland  armorer, 
surrendered  Wednesday  and  was  re 
leased  on  bonds  of  $15,000.  H*  ^ 
charged  with  being  an  accessory  in  the 
Lingle  slaying.  ^ 

After  sentencing  Alderman  and  Conm 
Judge  Lyle  recalled  them  to  the  l-r''' 
and  allowed  newspaper  camera  nr"  g  since 
boom  away  at  will.  The  jurist  has  "  g  , 
public  support  in  his  attacks  on  |  ' 
methods  of  the  Chicago  police  and 
his  war  on  gangsters. 
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CAMEL  AGAIN  USES  EVERY  DAILY 

Every  English-language  daily  m 
United  States,  also  Hawaii  and  -A**-” 
is  on  the  schedule  for  the  new  campa^^ 
for  Camel  cigarettes,  which  be^  nr 
week  on  the  theme  “Easy  to  Smow. 
The  copy  is  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
Son,  Inc.,  of  Philadelpbia. 

Ciamel  advertisements  are  Rii 
inches  in  the  larger  cities  and  w 
in  the  smaller  ones.  Five  insertioiK 
scheduled  in  September,  staggered 
cities  having  more  than  one  daily-  L 
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McCANN,  ERICKSON  AGENCIES  MERGING 


Consolidation,  Which  Becomes  Effective  Oct.  1,  Will  Form  One  of  Country’s  Largest  Advertising 

Organizations — Executive  Line-up  Not  Yet  Determined 

kK  advertising  agency  rankiiig  among  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  1902  by  A.  \V.  Erickson,  who  was  joined 

Afhp  lareest  in  the  nation  will  be  the  ^  -  a  •  r  tt  ••  i  l  *11  •  x-  soon  afterward  by  Newcomb  Cleveland. 

«M  to  a  mergerof  the  H.  K.  McCann  P?Per  Company,  Association  of  Hawaiian  have  been  with  the  organization  practic-  ^bey  incorporated  the  agency  in  1911. 
rnmMnv  with  the  Erickson  Company,  to  Pmeapple  Canners,  Canadian  National  ally  ever  since  it  was  founded  are  H.  K.  company’s  first  accounts 

.reffKtOct.  1.  according  to  announce-  Railways,  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  Pacific  McCann,  president;  Harrison  Atwcwd,  still  clients  of  the  Erickson  agency, 

"rthe  officials  of  the  two  com-  Coast  Borax  Company,  Encyclopedia  vice-president;  R.  W.  St.  Hill,  vice-  ^re  the  Barrett  Company,  makers 

of  chemical,  roofing  and  road  materials ; 
and  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth 
Avenue  store.  New  York.  Two 

r  other  early  accounts  still  retained  by  the 

agency  are  Valspar  Corporation  and  the 
^n  Ami  Company. 

Other  well-known  advertisers  on  the 
agency’s  list  of  clients  are  Congoleum- 
Nairn,  Inc.,  makers  of  Gold  Seal  floor 
^  coverings ;  Dictaphone  Sales  Corpora- 

^  ;  Technicolor,  Inc. ;  United  States 

^  Tobacco  Company;  Agfa-Ansco  Cor- 

poration;  General  Electric  Vapor  Lamp 
Company;  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Manufac- 
turing  Company,  makers  of  silverware; 

The  first  officers  of  the  Erickson  Com- 
pany  were  in  Duane  street,  but  1910 
the  agency  moved  to  a  new  building  at 
.  Fourth  Avenue  and  27th  street,  where  it 

found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  space 
I  from  time  to  time  until,  in  the  spring  of 

I.  1929  larger  quarters  had  to  be  taken  in 

the  New  York  Central  Building,  230 

In  February,  1928,  Harry  Dwight 
Smith,  founder  and  president  of  Fuller 
'  &  Smith,  Cleveland  advertising  agency, 

H.  K.  McCann  interest  in  that  company  and  be¬ 

came  a  partner  of  Mr.  Firickson  and  Mr. 
now  stationed  in  London  as  Geveland.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  chairman 
irector  of  European  offices;  of  the  board  but  recently  has  not  been 
Hill,  treasurer.  Other  officers  active  in  the  operation  of  the  agency, 
icy  are:  H.  L.  Palmer,  vice-  Mr.  Erickson  was  one  of  a  small  group 
H.  Q.  Hawes,  vice-president  of  men  responsible  for  the  forming  of  the 
'  ‘  ■  New  York  Advertising  Agents  Associa¬ 

tion,  and  later  became  an  influential  figure 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  which 
he  later  served  as  president  and  director. 

Mr.  Erickson  represented  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  interests  in  the  formation  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  serving 
as  first  vice-president  of  the  bufeau. 


panics  on  bept.  o. 

Xegotiations  for  the  merger  have  been 
Older  way  for  some  time,  but  details 
have  not  yet  been  settled,  it  was  stated. 
Circulation  of  reports  that  the  merger 
MS  being  planned  caused  the  officers  of 
the  two  agencies  to  issue  confirmation 
despite  the  fact  that  the  agreement  had 
not  been  completed.  Even  the  names  of 
the  new  officers  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 

The  two  agencies  are  among  the 
loaders  in  their  field  in  standing  as  well 
as  in  size.  The  Erickson  Company  was 
organized  in  1902,  and  the  McCann  Com¬ 
pany  in  1911.  Both  number  nationally 
loioim  firms  among  their  clients.  The 
heads  of  both  companies  have  been  given 
recognition  by  their  fellow  advertising 
agents.  A.  W.  Erickson,  president  of 
the  Erickson  Company  was  formerly 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  also  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  association.  H.  K.  McCann, 
president  of  the  other  agency,  is  now 
sen-ing  as  a  member  of  the  association’s 
executive  board. 

E  D.  Hill,  treasurer  of  the  McCann 
Company,  estimated  that  the  merger 
would  result  in  a  total  of  business  which 
would  place  the  combined  agencies 
among  the  first  five  or  six  in  the  country 
inamount  of  money  distributed  for  adver¬ 
tising  space.  While  he  did  not  amplify 
on  this  statement,  outsiders  assumed  that 
the  other  agencies  in  this  group  were 
K.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Philadel- 
I^ia;  I.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
.Vew  York;  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York ;  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago  and  New 
York;  and  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit. 

Undoubtedly  the  total  annual  billings 
of  the  new  company  will  be  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  McCann  agency  was  one  of  the 
first  to  launch  into  a  program  of  estab¬ 
lishing  branch  offices.  It  began  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  branch  in  San  Francisco  in 
1913,  and  in  1914  went  into  Cleveland, 
also  obtaining  Canadian  representation. 
Other  western  offices  followed  in  1919 
and  1924,  while  in  the  last  three  years 
three  European  branches  were  estab- 
"shed.  The  agency  now  has  seven 
oroes  in  the  United  States — New  York, 
picago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Cleve¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

The  European  offices  are  in  London, 
Pans,  and  Frankfort. 

In  addition,  the  agency  has  representa- 
tmn  in  four  Canadian  cities  thro'ugh  the 
amhated  agency  of  Cockfield,  Brown  & 
bo.,  Ltd.,  with  offices  in  Montreal, 
loronto,  Vancouver,  and  Winnipeg. 
Another  milestone  in  the  agency’s 
in  March,  1929,  when  it 
absorbs  the  New  York  agency  of  01m- 
. ’’’’ffi.  nnd  Lcffingwell. 

nearly  a  hun- 
®re<l  McCann  clients  are  several  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Standard  Oil  family,  some 
0*  which  have  Iwn  with  the  agency 
fi''*’*e'**  °'’8®nization.  They  now  include 
we  Standard  Oil  companies  of  Indiana, 
jnnsylvania,  California,  Nebraska, 
•  ew  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  Perfection  Stove 
wm^ny  and  Stanco,  Inc.  Other 
E«troleurn  accounts  are  the  Colonial 
Beacon  Oil  Company,  and  the  Chese- 
nP\r  ^^^B'^fficturing  Company,  makers 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EXPANDING  PLANT 


PRINTING  SEPARATE  EDITIONS 


Herald-Press,  Evening,  Enters  A.  M. 

Field — Bremer  Joins  Staff 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press, 
which  had  represented  a  consolidation  of 
the  old  Press  and  Herald,  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  separate  editions  Aug.  25.  The 
papers,  under  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Huntington  Newspapers,  Inc., 
will  be  issued  as  the  Press  in  the  evening 
and  the  Herald  in  the  morning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Walter  H.  Ball,  publisher. 

With  separation  of  the  papers,  Russell 
Bremer,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  was  brought 
to  Huntington  to  beecome  managing 
editor  of  both  papers,  and  editor  of  the 
Press.  Mr.  Bremer  is  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  has  beeen  connected  with 
papers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  J.  A.  Wil¬ 
helm  is  general  manager  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  newspapers,  Inc. 


SELLS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY 


Lyman  King  Sells  Shares  in  Redland 
(Cal.)  Facts  to  His  Partner 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Redlanks,  Cal.,  Sept.  3. — Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  Lyman  M.  King 
of  the  sale  of  his  interest  in  the  Red¬ 
lands  Daily  Pacts  to  Paul  VV.  Moore, 
his  partner  of  25  years.  The  paper  is 
now  owned  by  Paul  W.  Moore  and  his 
sister.  Miss  May  C.  Moore.  It  has  been 
the  property  of  the  Moore  family  in  full 
or  in  part  for  37  years. 

Mr.  Moore  will  be  assisted  in  the 
management  by  H.  A.  Hargraves,  an 
employe  since  the  first  issue  almost  40 
years  ago  when  the  Facts  was  estab- 
iished  as  the  first  Prohibition  daily  in 
the  United  States. 


The  borne  of  the  New  York  Times  in  West  Forty-third  street  near  Broadway 
as  it  will  appear  with  the  completion  of  addition  costing  more  than  $1,000,000, 
exclusive  of  equipment.  The  left  portion  of  the  structure  represents  the  exten¬ 
sion  now  being  built.  Plans  were  drawn  by  Albert  Kahn,  Inc.,  of  Detroit. 
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BLACK’S  BROTHER  GETS 
BALTIMORE  SUN  STOCK  , 

Publisher  Also  Names  Paul  Patterson 
and  James  Bone,  London  Editor, 
in  Will  Admitted  to  Probate 
This  Week 

Under  the  will  of  Van  Ix-ar  Black, 
admitted  to  probate  in  Baltimore  this 
week,  all  of  his  st<Kk  in  the  Baltinwrc 
Sun  and  Evcniiu/  Sun  of  which  he  was 
a  large  shareholder  is  bequeathed  to  his 
brother,  Harry  C.  Black.  While  Mr. 
Black  was  chairman  of  the  board,  he 
was  only  one  of  several  owners  of  the 
newspaper.  The  brother  also  became 
trustee  of  $50,000  for  Van  Lear  Black, 
Jr.,  to  hold  for  benefit  of  the  elder  son 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  estate  is 
$3,270,000,  the  personal  estate  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,250,000  and  the  real  estate  add¬ 
ing  $20,000. 

The  legacies  follow: 

“To  my  eldest  daughter,  Jessie  Black 
Blakiston,  $2.50,000. 

“To  my  son-in-law,  T.  Buchanan 
Blackiston,  $100,000. 

“To  Mrs.  J.  Walter  I^trd,  $100,000. 

“To  Miss  Allison  Bone,  $100,000. 

"To  my  secretary,  Thomas  W.  Rogan, 

$100,000. 

“To  Air  Pilot  G.  J.  Geysendorffer, 
$25,000. 

""To  Air  Pilot  J.  B.  Scholte,  $15,000. 

“I  direct  my  trustee  to  pay  to  each  of 
my  friends  hereinafter  named  such  a 
sum  between  $1,000  and  $.5,000  as  my 
trustee  shall  in  his  absolute  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  discretion  (without  liability  to 
acount  for  the  exercise  of  such  discre¬ 
tion)  think  fit,  namely:  Mrs.  Cosway, 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Black.  Mrs.  W.  Bladen 
Lowndes.  Sr.,  James  Bone,  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Sun;  Mrs.  Arthur 
W.  Machen,  Sr.,  Mrs.  .\lbert  Ritchie, 
Howard  Bruce.” 

Mr.  Rogan  was  Mr.  Black’s  confiden¬ 
tial  secretary  in  Baltimore  for  thirty 
years.  Miss  Allison  Bone  was  in  a 
similar  relation  in  London. 

Mrs.  J.  Walter  Lord  was  on  Mr. 
Black’s  yacht  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
She  is  the  widow  of  J.  Walter  Lf)rd  of 
Baltimore,  who  was  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Mr.  Black.  Messrs.  Geysendorffer  and 
Scholte  are  the  aviators  who  piloted  the 
Maryland  Free  State,  Mr.  Black’s  air¬ 
plane.  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
America.  They  left  their  positions  with 
the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines  to  take  up 
this  work  with  Mr.  Black. 

Mrs.  Cosway  is  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Black.  Mrs.  Lowndes  and  her 
husband  were  old  friends  of  Mr.  Black, 
Mr.  Lowndes  l)eing  a  cousin  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  associate.  Paul  Patterson  is  the 
president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publishers  of  the  ^laltimore  Sunpapers. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Machen,  Sr.,  is  the 
mother  of  the  Baltimore  lawyer  and  was 
an  old  friend.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  the  mother 
of  Governor  Ritchie,  was  an  old  friend, 
as  was  Howard  Bruce. 

James  Bone  is  the  Tendon  editor  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  was  one 
of  Mr.  Black’s  intimate  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  is  the  uncle  of  Miss  Bone. 

PRICE  JOINS  BAMBERGER  CO. 

Irving  Price,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  it 
was  announced  Sept.  4.  Mr.  Price  was 
with  Macy’s  for  seven  years  and  was 
identified  with  its  newspaper  publicity, 
its  sales  planning  and  promotion,  and 
more  recently  its  newspaper  advertising. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Before  joining  Macy’s,  he  was 
with  the  Retail  Research  Association. 
I-ater  he  did  newspaper  work  here  and 
abroad. 

TURNER  SERVES  SENTENCE 

Harry  Turner,  editor  of  Much  Ado  is 
back  in  St.  Louis  after  .serving  a  six 
month  sentence  in  .\ndrian  county  jail, 
Mexico.  Mo.,  for  sending  obscene  mat¬ 
ter  through  the  mails.  Turner’  swife, 
.\lice  Martin,  had  received  a  similar  sen¬ 
tence  but  was  paroled. 


MEETING  POSTPONED 

The  meeting  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers’  ! 
.\ssociation,  scheduled  for  Sept.  8-9  at 
Briarcliff  Lodge,  Westchester  County, 

N.  Y.,  has  bwn  postponed  indefinitely, 
according  to  R.  C.  Harris,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

SWIFT  &  CO.  PUSHING 
NEW  PRODUCT 

Forty  Dailie*  Being  Used  to  Intro¬ 
duce  Parfay  in  California — 
Billboard*,  Radio  AUo 
on  Program 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Pcblisuer) 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  2. — Newspaper.s 
and  billboards  are  carrying  the  brunt  of 
an  intensive  one-state  three-month  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  by  which  Swift  &  Co. 
is  trying  out  the  market  for  a  new 
shortening,  "Parfay”,  manufactured  in 
its  Los  Angeles  plant.  The  campaign 
for  the  present  at  least  will  l)e  confined 
entirely  to  California.  The  advertising 
fund,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  for  radio  programs,  will  be  di¬ 
vided  about  equally  between  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  billboards. 

Thomas  W.  Harrison,  Los  .\ngeles 
manager  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  which  is  handling  the  drive, 
tnade  the  following  statement : 

“The  state  of  California  is  being  used 
as  a  testing  field  for  Parfay.  To  make 
the  test,  we  are  now  using  40  newspapers, 
entirely  within  the  state  borders.  937 
billboards  in  the  same  area  and  several 
radio  stations.  The  campaign  started 
two  weeks  ago  and  will  continue  approx¬ 
imately  16  weeks  more.  We  have  con¬ 
tracted  between  S150.000  and  $175,000 
for  advertising.  We  believe  that  this  is, 
probably,  one  of  it  for  the  largest  test 
campaigns  ever  inaugurated  in  this  state, 
if  not  elsewhere,  for  the  inirpose  of  try¬ 
ing  out  a  given  territory  for  a  given 
product. 

“W'e  are  using  California  ioT  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  provides  easy  geographical 
analysis.  In  the  two  weeks  we  have  been 
under  way,  tlie  results  have  astonished 
us.  Repeat  orders  have  been  unusually 
successful.” 

The  newsi)a]>er  campaign  is  organized 
on  the  stagger  order.  Big  space,  even 
to  full  newspaiier  pages,  initiated  the 
barrage,  followed  by  lesser  spaces,  down 
to  four  columns,  eighteen  inches.  Later, 
large  spaces  were  again  used. 

Reports  that  a  $10,C)f)0.(X)0  national 
campaign  for  Parfay  was  being  planned 
were  denied,  although  it  was  said  that  if 
the  present  campaign  were  national  on 
the  same  basis  it  would  cost  that  much. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  NAMED 

W.  H.  Angle  Appointed  by  Publisher* 
of  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Globe 

,  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Glol>e  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hagcrstoivn  (Md.)  Globe, 

•  recently,  W.  H.  .\nglc,  secretary  of  the 
board,  was  apiKiinted  general  manager, 
succeeding  F.  R.  Dickel,  resigned. 

Brewer  L.  Stouffer  was  reappointed 
business  manager.  Francis  J.  Reall  is 
,  managing  editor  of  the  Globe,  with 
j  Carl  D.  McLiicas,  advertising  manager, 
f  and  Chas.  E.  Sorenson,  circulation 
[  manager.  Mr.  Dickel  did  not  announce 
J  his  future  plans. 

I  LEASES  MORE  SPACE 

1  "ro  provide  space  for  its  new  press 
.  which  Ls  to  be  installed  on  Nov.  1,  the 
.  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  has 
5  leased  S,(X)0  more  feet  of  floor  space 
from  Col.  Fred  N.  Dow,  former  pub- 
1  lisher  of  the  Evening  Express.  The  new 
space  includes  the  garage,  storage  room 
and  press  room  of  the  old  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  before  its  consolidation  with  the 
J  Press-Herald. 

[  SMEDLEY  IN  FLORIDA 

Charles  A.  Smedlev,  editor  of  the 
■,  Eansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter, 

-  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smedley  is  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  at  Miami.  Fla. 


NAMED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Steven*  Leave*  Chicago  Daily  to  Join 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 

Richard  Morrison  Stevens,  for  two 
years  dixision  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  E.vamincr,  has  been  appointed 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of 
the  U '  i  c  It  it  a 
(Kan.)  Beacon. 

Mr.  Stevens 
was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1895.  He 
started  in  news¬ 
paper  work  with 
the  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  was  for 
six  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of 
the  Earm  W eekly 
published  by  that  Ricbakd  M.  Stevkns 
newspaper.  He 

also  conducted  the  radio  section  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Journal’s  station  CJCA. 

His  assfjciation  with  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  started  in  Mav, 
1928. 

STAHLMAN  WILL  HOLDS 
BANNER  IN  TRUST 

Stock  Can  Be  Di*po*ed  of  Only 
a*  a  Whole  and  With 
Con*ent  of  All  Five 
Tru*tee* 


ADVERTISING  CLINIC  is 
HELD  IN  CLEVELAND 

New*paper  Copy  to  Yield  Gr**i, 
Benefit*  in  Next  5  Year*,  Hubbvt  I 
Tell*  Group  at  Mear*’  Anau*! 
Se**ion 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 
Cleveland,  Sept.  4.— The  1930  nets, 
palter  advertising  study  conducted  h 
Charles  \V.  Mears  was  held  in  QevelaS 
this  week,  attended  by  advertising  mat. 
agers,  business  managers  and  editofs 
from  many  cities  of  the  country. 
sisting  Mears  in  this  advertising  dime 
w'ere  Guy  Hubbart,  advertising  aiulyi- 
of  Dry  Goods  Economist  and  author  oi 
“The  Local  Solicitor’s  Round  Table,”  it 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  analyzed  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  sales  of  advertistc 
goods;  Godfry  M.  Lehbar,  editor  d 
Chain  Store  Age,  who  discussed  adve 
tising  and  chain  store  problems,  aid 
Charles  H.  McMahon,  of  the  First  Xa. 
tional  Bank  of  Detroit,  who  talked  og 
financial  advertising. 

Mears  formed  the  first  of  such  schools 
a  few  years  ago  and  since  has  conduettd 
similar  annual  studies  in  several  dties 
Hubbart  told  those  attendin-*^  the  ad¬ 
vertising  clinic  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  will  return  merchants  moc:, 
greater  benefits  in  the  next  five  years 
than  in  the  past  20  years.  He  said  that 
whether  or  not  newspapers  carry  mott 
advertising  linage  next  year  than  las: 
year  they  will  sell  space  more  profitably 
to  the  advertiser  with  less  outlay  oi  sell- 
-Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  late  owner  ing  eiiergy.  provided  they  educate  the 
and  publisher  of  the  Xasinnile  (Tenn.)  advertiser  how  best  to  use  their  papers 
Banner,  provided  in  his  will,  just  filed  He  agreed  with  Mears  that  newspapr 
for  probate  at  Nashville,  that  stock  in  advertising  today  is  just  as  effective  a 
the  publishing  company  cannot  be  sold  it  ever  was  but  w’ith  increasing  competi- 
or  otherw  ise  disposed  of  except  as  a  tion,  products  which  are  advertised  nms; 
whole  and  only  by  unanimous  consent  be  improved,  and  that  merchants  and  ad- 
of  the  five  trustees  to  whom  he  entrusted  vertisers  must  fit  the  goods  and  the  price 
it.  at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  public 

1'he  will  also  directed  the  trustees  to  served.  . 

continue  to  conduct  the  newspaper  ac-  Hubbart  said  the  increasuig  effectm- 
cording  to  the  policies  and  principles  set  ness_  of  newspaper  advertising  for  tbe 
out  for  it  during  Major  Stahlman’s  life-  retail  merchant  will  come  not  beaiw 
time.  space  and  circulation  have  magically 

The  trustees  named  are  Frank  Stahl-  taken  on  new  powers  but  because  toll¬ 
man,  a  son;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Stahlman,  ditions  have  made  advertisers  aware  that 
the  widow;  Joseph  Gray,  secretary  of  newspaper  circulation,  in  addition  to  be 
the  Banner  I’ublishing  (.'ompany  and  of  ing  a  sales  _  factor,  is  an  ideal  ins^- 
the  Mecklenberg  Real  Estate  Company ;  ment  by  which  to  gauge  the  fluctuation! 
James  G.  Stahlman,  a  grandson,  execu-  of  public  demand  for  types  of  goods, 
tive  director  of  the  Banner,  and  Thomas  “Circulation  is  not  only  selling  good! 
W .  Schlater,  Jr.,  of  counsel  for  the  but  acts  as  a  buying  barometer  terai 

Banner.  of  population  response,  Mr.  Hubtar: 

_  .  _  _  declared.  “Merchants  used  to  stock  up 

OREGON  DAILIES  MERGE  with  goods,  then  beg  the  public  to  com 
_ _  in  and  buv.  Now  merchants  find  out 

I.  Pu,ol....d  by  SJS.t 

Evening  Budget  Owner*  things  the  store.” 

(By  telegraph  to  E^ditor  &  Publisher) _ 

Astoria,  Orf-,  Sept.  3— Effective  ZEISLER  NAMED  M.  E. 

September  1  the  Morning  Astorian  and  _ 

the  Astoria  Evening  Budget  were  con-  o  ..  n  c  .•  i 
solidated  under  the  name  of  Astorian-  Pontiac  Pre**  Executive  Join.  Monr« 
Budget  through  the  purchase  of  the  (Mich.)  Evening  New* 

former  by  the  publishers  of  the  latter.  Karl  E.  Zeisler,  editorial  writer  for  tbe 
It  will  be  published  as  an  evening  daily.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Ilaily  Press  for  three 
M.  R.  Chessman,  editor  and  manager  of  years,  has  been  appointed  managiM 
the  Budget  for  the  past  11  years,  will  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Ermiic 
remain  in  the  same  capacity.  News.  Prior  to  coming  to  Pontiac,  Zeis- 

The  merger  consummates  negotiations  ler  was  with  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
begun  a  year  ago  but  which  were  in-  cury-Herald. 

terrupted  in  February '  by  the  sudden  The  Monroe  News  has  been  withoir 
death  of  J.  S.  Dellinger,  for  27  years  a  managing  editor  for  two  years.  Lirry 
publisher  of  the  Astorian.  His  widow  LaRouche  will  remain  as  news  editor 
becomes  a  stockholder  in  the  purchas-  No  successor  to  Zeisler  has  been  nainel 

ing  corporation.  The  Morning  Astorian  - - 

was  established  as  a  tri-weekly  in  1873  jq  OCCUPY  PLANT  OCT.  1 
by  D.  C.  Ireland  and  the  Budget  was  r  r  At- 

founded  as  a  daily  in  1892  by  O.  W.  ,  '  trnrtiJat 

Dunbar  kansas  Democrat  under  constructiM* 

The  present  publishers  entered  Astoria  Capital  avenue  mid  Scott  ''I  ^ 

in  1919  when  they  purchased  the  Budget  occupied  about  Oct.  1,  according 
from  Gratke  Brothers.  E.  B.  Aldrich  announcement  by  K.  A-  Engel,  preside 
and  F,  VV.  Lampkin,  editor  and  manager  general  manager,  ^'nr  -ii  jj. 
rpstwrBv*.lv  nf  th#.  Pcullctnn  Rnti  progress  Oil  the  building,  which  will  w 


TO  OCCUPY  PLANT  OCT.  1 

The  new  plant  of  the  Little  Rock  Jc 
kansas  Democrat  under  constructiM  » 


respectively  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian,  and  Mr.  Chessman  are  the 
principal  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

KING  PROMOTED 

William  G.  King,  rewrite  man  and  as¬ 
sistant  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 


progress  on  the  Duiming,  wmcn  ^ 
elude  three  stories  and  _  basement,  ^ 
commodious  quarters  will  be  provwM 
for  all  departments. 

BIG  DEVELOPMENT  NUMBER 

The  Wichita  Eagle  published 


F.vening  Post,  has  heen  made  assistant  31,  an  elaborate  Southwest  Dwelopi^ 
city  editor  in  charge  of  features,  it  was  Number  of  100  pages.  The  edition 
announced  this  week  by  X'incent  G.  under  the  direction  of  H.  W- 
Byers,  managinR  editor.  vertising  director  of  the  Eagle. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  September  6,  1930 
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SUNDAY  STORIES  SHOULD  INTERPRET  NEWS 

Mrs.  Meloney,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Magazine  Editor,  Says  Public  Wants  Authoritative  “Current 
Events”  Articles — Opposed  to  Sensational,  “Padded”  Sections 


AUTHORITATIV'E,  well-written  arti¬ 
cles  interpretive  of  the  trend  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
make-up  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  is  the  ideal  medium  in 
which  to  present  them  to  readers,  is  the 
hclief  of  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Magasine.  Basing  her  action  on  the 
theory  that  the  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  welcomes  discussions  of  domestic 
or  foreign  occurrences  beyond  the  bare 
presentation  of  the  news,  Mrs.  Meloney 
surt^  four  years  ago  this  week  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  newspaper’s  magazine  section 
on  the  plan  of  a  current  events  weekly, 
when  she  became  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Sunday  section. 

“I  have  always  thought  there  was  a 
place  in  the  newspapers  for  an  interpre- 
ution  of  the  daily  trend  of  news.  News¬ 
papers  are  justified  in  enlisting  the  best 
minds  in  the  world  to  write  for  them 
on  subjects  with  which  they  are  most 
intimately  acquainted.” 

When  Mrs.  Meloney  was  editing  The 
Delineator  she  followed  the  work  of 
newspaper  writers  closely,  searching  for 
new  wells  from  which  to  draw  creative 
talent.  It  was  then  that  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Sunday  papers  were 
on  the  wrong  track. 

“Many  of  them  seemed  to  me  a  total 
loss,"  she  declared.  “Their  Sunday  maga- 
anes  were  padded  with  stuff  turned  out 
by  reporters  and  rewrite  men  on  the 
daily  editions  as  a  means  of  adding  a 
bit  to  the  weekly  pay  check.  Many 
editors  seemed  to  regard  them  merely 
as  another  section  designed  to  make  the 
Sunday  paper  larger  than  the  week-day 
edition.  They  made  very  little  attempt 
to  go  outside  their  staffs  for  material. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  feel  justified  in 
the  experise  of  specialized  articles,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  a  newspaper  ought  to 
enlist  the  best  writers  and  best  artists 
available  for  its  Sunday  magazine.  I 
don’t  know  of  any  medium  better  suited 
for  the  publication  of  interpretive  com¬ 
ment  on  current  events  than  the  news- 
paper.” 

It  was  while  giving  her  opinion  of 
what  a  Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
should  be  in  lectures  delivered  at  various 
colleges  that  Mrs.  Meloney  was  chal- 
CTged  by  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  to  produce  a  magazine 
according  to  her  standards.  Some  time 
later  she  became  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Magazine  and  proceeded  to  put 
her  theory^  into  effect.  Today  the  ma¬ 
terial  published  in  her  section  is  syndi- 
«ted  in  mat  form  to  41  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  mat  service,  of  course,  carries  the 
TOterial  to  its  destinations  in  exactly 
^  type  form  in  which  it  is  printed  in 
U  Tribune.  The  tvpe  dress, 

Mrs.  Meloney  declared,  is  an  important 
Wrt  of  any  publication.  The  make-up 
™  general  appearance  of  the  magazine 
^  or  break  it  in  public  favor. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
'*?*.  j  small  type,”  Mrs.  Meloney  ex- 
Piained.  “As  a  race  we  are  becoming 
wMk-sighted.” 

In  contradistinction  to  her  disap- 
small  type,  Mrs.  Meloney' 
ghiy  commends  the  smaller  tabloid  size 
w  magazine  sections  rather  than  the 
randard  newspaper  size.  In  the  general 
^azine  field  where  she  served  for  12 
Lt-®  campaigned  for  smaller 
publications. 

fook  over  the  editorship  of 
Herald  Tribune  Magazine,  Mrs. 

^or  specialists  in 
whom  she  could  depend 
timely  subjects.  She 
the  serious  side  of  the  news 
in»  portion  of  humor.  Interest- 

S^stories  of  dogs  and  cats  found  a 
J^anent  place  in  the  make-up  of  the 
^awne  and  food,  fashions,  children 
home  economics  received  special 
attention. 


By  JOHN 

The  fluctuation  of  a  city’s  food  supply, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  staple  com¬ 
modities  are  spot  news,  Mrs.  Meloney  be¬ 
lieves,  and  a  separate  department  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  keeps  a  daily  check  on 


Mrs.  William  B.  Meloney 


the  trend  of  the  food  market.  This  de¬ 
partment  comes  under  Mrs.  Meloney’s 
supervision,  in  addition  to  her  work  on 
the  magazine  and  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  Institute.  Five  investigators 
keep  in  touch  with  the  food  market  and 
supply  facts  and  figures  from  which  a 
daily  story  is  written.  Dr.  L.  Brown, 
New  York  food  expert,  who  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
city’s  market  system  is  retained  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  advisor  on  the  daily 
trend  of  food  prices. 

Mrs.  Meloney,  herself,  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  handling  of  food  news. 

“It  is  big  news,”  she  explained,  “be¬ 
cause  nearly  8,000,000  people  in  New 
York  have  to  be  fed  every  day  and  they 
are,  naturally,  interested  in  anything  that 
affects  their  food  supply.  Food  is 
shipped  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  very  little  control  over  the 
shipments  from  various  countries.  When 
a  surplus  of  perishables  occurs,  the  price 
goes  down.  Even  imperishable  food  be¬ 
comes  cheap  when  it  is  overstocked. 

“News  of  the  food  markets  conveys 
the  upward  and  downward  trend  of 
prices  to  the  general  public.  Often  it  in¬ 
forms  them  of  bargains  that  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  certain  foods,  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  no  knowledge. 
Lots  of  unusual  things  come  into  the 
market  in  surplus.  A  short  time  ago 
there  was  an  oversupply  of  squabs  and 
they  could  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  beef 
or  lamb.  Housewives  would  not  be 
aware  of  that  particular  condition  at 
that  particular  time  if  we  had  not  in¬ 
formed  them  of  it.” 

Proof  that  housewives  do  read  the 
food  news  and  are  guided  by  it  in  their 
purchases  was  recently  given  when  a 
story  in  the  Herald  Tribune  stating  that 
“butcher’s  steaks”  were  selling  cheaply 
brought  38  calls  for  that  meat  to  one 
store  in  the  Flushing  section. 

“The  ‘butcher’s  steak’  is  a  cut  of  the 
flank  usually  used  by  the  butchers  them¬ 
selves,”  Mrs.  Meloney  pointed  out. 
“It  is  a  very  rare  piece  of  beef  which  is 
not  generally  known  to  housewives.  Had 
the  story  of  its  reduction  in  price  not 
been  published  that  morning  there  would 
have  been  no  demand  for  it.” 


F.  ROCHE 

In  addition  to  printing  spot  news  of 
food,  the  Herald  Tribune  carries  on 
culinary  experiments  in  its  privately 
operated  laboratory.  New  food  products 
are  tested  and  recipes  are  designed  to 
help  housewives  plan  luncheons  and 
dinners.  This  work  is  all  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

The  laboratory  kitchen  is  flanked  by  a 
model  kitchen  designed  for  a  family  of 
four  and  established  as  an  exhibit  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  planning  homes, 
professional  builders  and  architects. 
This  new  kitchen  was  opened  last  June 
when  the  new  addition  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  building  provided  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  many  departments. 

The  kitchen  was  built  according  to  the 
measurements  of  a  girl  five  feet,  seven 
inches  in  height  and  all  fixtures  were 
planned  to  be  conveniently  used  by  a 
person  of  that  stature. 

The  Institute  occupies  a  regular  space 
each  Sunday  in  the  magazine.  Articles 
on  home  fumishing,  gardening  and  cook¬ 
ing  are  copiously  illustrated  with  high 
class  art  work.  The  attractiveness  of 
layout  observed  in  the  rest  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  followed  here  also. 

The  format  adopted  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Meloney  was 
planned  by  Will  Bradley,  type  expert. 
The  front  page  carries  an  illustration  in 
color  which  usually  occ'upies  more  than 
half  the  page.  The  lead  story  is  set  in 
seven-point  Ionic  on  a  lO-point  slug  20 
picas  wide,  in  three  column  form.  The 
type  dress  of  pages  after  that  back  to 
the  break-over  is  the  same  set  in  four 
columns,  each  14'/j  picas  wide,  with,  of 
course  indentations  for  special  art  treat¬ 
ment.  Captions  are  set  in  12  point  Ionic 
italic,  and  sub-heads  in  18-point  italic. 
Heads  are  hand-lettered. 

Largely  because  of  Mrs.  Meloney’s 
policy  of  drawing  her  material  from 
the  world  of  specialists,  the  Herald 
Tribune  Magazine  maintains  no  staff  of 
writers. 

“There  are  some,  though  that  I  would 
use,  if  I  could  get  them,”  the  editor 
commented.  “It  isn’t  that  I  am  opposed 
to  increasing  the  pav  roll.  We  do  not 
have  staff  writers  here  because  we  would 
rather  have  certain  people  write  about 
what  is  uppermost  in  their  minds  than 
oblige  a  staff  man  to  write  an  article 
every  week  on  a  variety  of  subjects.” 

Before  her  marriage  to  William 
Brown  Meloney,  author  and  newspaper 
man,  who  died  in  1925,  Mrs.  Meloney 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for 
several  years.  Under  her  maiden  name, 
Marie  Mattingly,  she  worked  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  was  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Denver 
F.zrning  Post  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1901 
she  joined  the  old  New  York  Sun,  where 
she  remained  until  her  marriage. 

In  1914  Mrs.  Meloney  was  given  a 
chance  to  put  some  life  into  the  fast- 
expiring  Woman’s  Magazine.  She  was 
given  carte  blanche  to  remodel  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  her  own  ideas.  It  was 
“my  chance  to  make  any  mistakes  in 
editing  that  might  be  in  my  system,”  she 
said.  She  published  the  “Diary  of  a 
Conscientious  Objector”  during  the 
World  War :  got  Theoilore  Roosevelt  to 
write  on  anything  he  pleased  and  say 
anything  he  pleased ;  and.  as  a  result, 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  Woman’s 
Magazine,  until  it  became  a  serious  com¬ 
petitor  of  The  Delineator  and  was  finally 
absorbed  by  it. 

While  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Magazine,  Mrs.  Meloney  was 
associate  editor  of  Everybody’s  from 
1917  to  1920.  When  the  former  publi¬ 
cation  was  merged  with  The  Delineator, 
Mrs.  Meloney  went  to  the  latter  maga¬ 
zine  as  editor.  She  remained  there  untik 
1926,  when  she  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Meloney.  a  slight,  handsome 
woman  with  a  wholly  charming  manner. 


was  perfectly  willing  to  talk  all  afternoon 
about  magazine  work  and  her  theories  of 
editorship,  but  she  developed  an  amusing 
indirection  in  her  speech  when  questioned 
about  her  personal  accomplishments.  She 
did  not,  for  instance,  say  a  word  to  this 
reporter  about  her  numerous  decorations 
for  service  to  foreign  governments.  But 
a  glance  in  “Who’s  Who”  showed  that 
she  has  received  the  Medaille  de  Char¬ 
leroi,  for  service  in  behalf  of  Belgium 
Children ;  Ordre  de  la  Reine  Elisabeth 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  Belgian 
cause  in  the  United  States ;  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Belgium:  was  made  a 
Chevalier  de  Legion  d’Honneur  by  France 
and  received  the  Medaille  d’Honneur  des 
Assurances  Sociales  and  a  gold  medal  for 
state  service  from  the  same  country.  She 
was  also  the  organizer  of  the  Marie  Curie 
Radium  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  a 
gramme  of  radium  to  be  used  by  Mme. 
Curie  in  her  experiments. 


FLORIDA  MURDER  PLOT 
CHARGES  DISMISSED 


Testimony  Against  Eberhardt,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Two  Associates  Rereal 
No  Conspiracy,  Justice  Says — 
No  Defense  Witnesses  Called 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  2. — Charges 
that  Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  publisher  of 
the  Tallahassee  State  News,  Frank  Ralls 
and  Henry  Halsema,  of  Jacksonville,  had 
conspired  to  procure  the  murder  of 
Florida’s  governor,  Doyle  E.  Carlton, 
were  abruptly  dismissed  by  Justice  of 
the  Peace  J.  C.  Madison  here  today.  The 
dismissal  came  after  the  ^tate  had  fin¬ 
ished  its  testimony  and  before  the  de¬ 
fense  had  called  a  single  witness.  The 
governor  himself  was  one  of  the  defense 
witnesses  summoned.  The  hearing  lasted 
five  days. 

The  justice  referred  to  the  testimony 
of  cabinet  officers  and  friends  of  the 
governor  as  irrelevant  and  said  that  the 
state’s  three  key  witnesses  had  failed  to 
give  evidence  of  .such  a  character  as 
might  sustain  the  contention  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  governor’s  life. 

Clem  Dowling,  one  of  the  key  wit¬ 
nesses,  testified  that  Ralls  had  told  him 
of  the  alleged  plot,  and  that  he  had 
warned  the  governor.  Vincent  C.  Gib- 
lin.  another  witness,  a  former  circuit 
judge,  was  drawn  into  the  case  because 
he  is  the  Miami  attorney  for  A1  Capone, 
Chicago  gang  chief.  August  Krieger, 
the  third  key  witness,  is  a  private  detec¬ 
tive.  Capone’s  attorney  was  summoned 
because  some  of  the  defendant.s  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  proposed  assassination 
might  be  saddled  on  Capone. 

Defendants  in  the  hearing  expressed 
themselves  as  being  displeased  at  being 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
side  of  the  case  in  open  court.  Eberhardt, 
who  had  previouslv  referred  to  the 
charges  as  part  of  “a  political  plot”  de¬ 
clare  he  would  “tell  my  story  yet.” 

His  counsel,  D.  Stuart  Gillis,  in  a 
formal  comment  on  the  dismissal  said 
the  case  “seemed  to  have  been  a  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  and  largely  an  effort  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  proprietor  of  a  fearless  news¬ 
paper.” 

“It  is  unfortunate,”  the  attorney  con¬ 
tinued,  “for  the  public,  always  avid  for 
news  of  this  latest  hoax,  that  the  defense 
was  not  permitteil  to  tell  the  truth,  sur¬ 
rounding  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  wild  and 
wilful  conjectures  and  conclusions  of  an 
interested  group  of  witnesses,  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  object  may  be  better  understood 
than  explained.” 

Attorney  Gillis  concluded  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  case  as  a  “comeiiy  of  errors 
which  has  been  staged  by  a  power-in¬ 
toxicated  and  publicity-hunting  adminis¬ 
tration.” 
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RETAIL  SALES  STIMULATED  BY  DAILY’S 
PROMOTION  STRESSING  LOW  PRICES 


Front-Page  Boxes  in  Chicago  Tribune  Stressing  Drops  in 
Retail  Prices  Called  Successful  in  Increasing 
Consumer  Buying 


GROWERS  PLAN  ADVERTISING 

The  California  Artichoke  Growers’ 
Association  is  planning  a  $100,000  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  The  Rice  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  California  has  authorized 
Doremus  &  Co.,  to  make  a  national  mar¬ 
ket  survey  preliminary  to  an  advertising 
campaign. 


A  N  August  campaign  in  which  the  suffer  from  the  suspicious  attitude  of 
Chicago  Tribune  used  front-page  consumers  evidenced  toward  the  retailers’ 
lx)xes  daily  to  stimulate  consumer  buy-  own  advertising.  We  believed  that  a 
ing  based  on  the  appeal  of  low  prices  more  novel  approach  was  necessary. 


Food  Prices  Are 

Lowest  in  Six  Years 


Cbicalo  food  prices  ere  down. 
A  turvey  disclose*  thet  the  ever* 
a|e  price  of  subsistence  has  been 
cut  6  per  cent  in  six  months.  All 
of  the  cookinf  material*  are  not 
lower,  however.  But  enough 
other  articles  are  cheaper  so  that 
the  Chicago  housewife  is  findin| 
that  it  costs  less  to  feed  the  fam¬ 
ily  than  at  any  time  since  1924. 

Good  coffee,  which  was  selling 
at  75  cent*  a  pound  several  years 
ado  and  60  cents  last  year,  is  45 
cents  today.  Meat  prices  are  down 
8  per  cent  since  1929.  Sudar  is 


offered  at  sales  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
the  pre-war  bardain  price.  Bdd* 
are  cheaper  than  ia  1913.  Lard  is 
sellind  at  half  its  peak  price. 

As  a  well  known  food  purveyor 
said  yesterday:  *lt’s  a  ffood  time 
for  the  housewife  to  fill  the  pantry 
shelves  with  cans  and  bottles. 
She’ll  likely  have  an  inventory 
profit  before  lonfi  on  what  she  bnys 
today.” 

(Sl^utigo  tXcilnine 

SB*  WBStB'*  •**«**•*  BSVStBta* 


Example  of  front  page  ropy  ut>ed  in  Chicago  Tribune  ranipaign.  The 
illustration  is  virtually  exart  size. 


not  only  brought  definite  results  in  in¬ 
creased  retail  business  but  brought 
numerous  requests  from  other  publishers 
for  permission  to  use  the  idea.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  by  W.  E.  Donahue,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune,  that 
“we  are  thoroughly  of  the  opinicMi  that 
if  all  publishers  could  see  their  way  to 
employing  this  Tribune  campaign,  there 
would  be  such  a  concerted  drive  that  it 
would  act  as  a  fulcrum  in  renewing  con¬ 
sumer  buying  throughout  the  country.” 

.\  September  campaign  to  promote 
new  styles  was  planned  to  follow  the 
•August  campaign  on  prices. 

Some  of  the  headings  used  in  the 
double-column  boxes  were:  “Fur  Coats — 
at  Lxjwest  Prices  in  Years,’’  “A  Dollar 
Huys  More  at  the  Drug  Stores,”  “Shoe 
Prices  Are  Down  at  Chicago  Stores,” 
“Men’s  Clothing  Prices  .\rc  Lowest 
Since  the  War,”  “Government  Reports 
Food  Prices  Drop  Further,”  “Large 
Savings  Are  Made  by  Buying  Furniture 
Now,”  “Expert  Investors  Are  Buying 
Bonds  Now,”  “Dollar  Now  Buys  More 
Women’s  Apparel.” 

Describing  the  inception  of  the  idea, 
Mr.  Donahue  said: 

“During  July  the  government  released 
information  to  the  effect  that  commodity 
prices  had  declined.  Examination  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  showed  that  these  savings  were 
l>eing  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  This 
was  known  generally  in  the  trade  but 
retail  stores  had  themselves  not  made 
much  capital  out  of  the  governmental 
report.  We  had  been  casting  about  for 
some  time  for  some  idea  which  could  be 
employed  legitimately  to  stimulate  retail 
business  in  the  territory  in  which  the 
Tribune  circulates.  The  more  we  studied 
the  situation  the  more  convinced  we  be¬ 
came  that  while  in  certain  cases  retailers 
were  not  passing  on  the  reductions  which 
they  were  able  to  obtain  in  their  pur¬ 
chases.  a  great  many  of  them  were  act¬ 
ually  doing  so.  However,  their  technique 
was  wrong  or  the  public  had  become  so 
case-hardened  to  price  advertising  that 
there  was  a  disappointing  lack  of  response 
to  the  newspaper  announcements  of  sales 
in  Chicago. 

“After  sizing  up  the  situation,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  running  a  series  of  full-page 
advertisements  was  discussed  toward  the 
end  of  July.  The  usual  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  newspaper  might  possibly 


“It  was  decided  that  the  use  of  front¬ 
page  boxes  would  be  a  striking  way  of 
notifying  the  public  that  commodity 
prices  were  down,  that  retailers  were 
passing  on  their  savings  or  price  re¬ 
ductions  to  consumers,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  them.selves  might  justifiably  come 
into  the  market.  We  abandoned  the  idea 
of  other  forms  of  publicity  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  front  page  boxes.  Our 
hope  that  this  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  business  activity  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  would  carry  weight  with  Tri¬ 
bune  readers  has  been  fulfilled  by  reports 
from  retailers  to  whom  the  promotion  was 
highly  welcome  and  in  whose  sales  re¬ 
sults  became  apparent. 

“Because  of  the  local  acceptance  of  the 
campaign  both  by  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  we  are  convinced  that  the  idea  back 
of  the  advertising  is  sound  and  can  be 
used  by  other  publishers.  Publishers 
generally  have  won  a  reader  confidence 
which  is  not  always  shared  by  retailers. 
By  confirming  in  such  definite  fashion 
the  genuineness  of  the  offerings  of  re¬ 
tailers,  the  publishers  can  help  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  themselves  to  restore  buy¬ 
ing  to  a  high  level.” 


HEADS  SPORTS  STAFF 


George  Underwood  Named  Sport* 
Editor  of  Boston  Evening  American 

George  Underwood,  well  known  sports 
writer,  last  week  was  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  American. 
A  daily  column,  “Fanning,”  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  writer,  in  addition  to  di¬ 
recting  the  .American's  sp<irts  staff. 

Underwood  has  l)een  writing  for  news¬ 
papers  and  syndicates  since  1004.  when 
he  stepped  out  of  track  togs  following 
the  Olympic  games  of  that  year,  in 
which  he  was  a  point  winner  for  the 
-American  team.  He  has  been  associated 
at  various  times  with  the  New  York 
Press,  the  Nnv  York  Sun,  and  the  Neu’ 
York  Morning  Telegraf<h 


,  LEMIEUX  PROMOTED 

H.  Exlmond  Lemieux  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of  Le  Droit, 
Ottawa  French  daily,  ^lr.  Lemieux  was 
previously  advertising  manager. 


$200,000  LIBEL  SUIT 
FILED  IN  MARYLAND 


Semi-Weekly  Says  Competitor  Mali¬ 
ciously  Attempted  to  Injure  It* 
Reputation  —  Former  Legal 
Actions  Dismissed 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Sept.  3. — A  $200,000 
libel  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  circuit  court  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Publishing  Company  of  Silver 
Springs,  Md.,  publisher  of  the  Maryland 
News,  a  semi-weekly,  against  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Publishing  Company  of  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  former  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  Independent,  a  weekly. 
Silver  Springs  adjoins  this  city  on  the 
north  and  Rockville  is  about  15  miles 
to  the  northwest. 

The  suit  also  is  directed  against 
Morris  A.  Bealle,  Washington  newspaper 
man,  who  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
Independent.  It  does  not  affect  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  of  the  paper,  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Printing  &  Publishing 
Companv,  which  took  over  the  paper 
Nov.  1.'1929. 

It  is  based  on  two  publications  in  the 
Independent  on  Aug.  .30,  1929,  which  it 
is  alleged  “maliciously  and  unlawfully 
intended  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  its  repu¬ 
tation  and  business  and  to  cause  its  pat¬ 
rons  and  subscribers  to  suspend  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  not  to  be  a  reliable  newspaper.” 

One  of  the  alleged  libelous  quotations 
follows :  “George  Sacks,  millionaire  re¬ 
tired  ice  cream  manufacturer,  who  allows 
his  name  to  don  the  masthead  of  the 
Maryland  News  to  give  the  defamatory 
sheet  respectability,  gets  $40  for  coming 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Zoning 
■Appeal.  Mr.  Sacks  recently  was  given 
a  road,  or  rather  repairs  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  one,  through  his  property  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $30,000  to  the  tax¬ 
payers.” 

•A  series  of  legal  actions  brought  by 
the  Maryland  News  against  the  Inde- 
Iiendent  were  recently  dismissed  by  the 
same  court. 

BORG  SUED  BY  CANDIDATE 


New  Jersey  Publisher  Defendant  in 
New  $100,000  Suit 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hacken- 
.tack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  was 
named  defendant  in  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
filed  last  week  by  Harold  V.  Reilly,  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  sheriff  in  Bergen 
county.  The  suit  is  a  development  of 
Borg’s  fight  against  State  Senator  Chand- 
less.  The  Record  has  had  editorials 
directed  against  the  candidacy  of  Reilly 
who  is  friendly  to  Chandless. 

Borg  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  sue  Chandless,  Reilly  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  for  $100,000  each  on  charges 
of  having  conspired  to  bring  about  his 
indictment  by  a  Bergen  County  grand 
jury.  Borg  was  indicted  for  supposed 
unlawful  interference  with  the  financial 
arrangement  of  the  state  and  county,  but 
12  of  the  23  members  of  the  grand  jury 
later  signed  a  petition  urging  the  prose¬ 
cutor  to  quash  the  indictment,  which,  it 
was  said,  was  “improperly  found.” 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  WEDS 

James  Schernierhorn,  former  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  was  married  Aug. 
27  to  Miss  Marion  Pierce,  of  New  York, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  northern  part  of  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  Schermerhorn,  who  had  been 
traveling  in  Europe,  chose  to  be  married 
in  the  village  in  which  many  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  wedded.  Gerrit  Die- 
kema,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  American 
minister  to  The  Netherlands,  witnessed 
the  ceremony. 


LOWRY  PRAISES  POWER 
OF  NEWSPAPER  SPAa 

Recently  Promoted  Montgomery 
Executive  Say*  Firm’s  Advertisisi 
in  Dailies  Increased  40  Per  Cent 
in  Past  Year 


Russell  K.  Lowry 


“From  past  experience  with  tvtn 
conceivable  form  of  retail  promotim 
and  advertising,  I  believe  that  n«s. 

paper  proniotioii 
is  the  best  aid 
cheapest,”  said 
Russell  K.  Low¬ 
ry,  recently  pro- 
moted  to  tfe 
newly  creatd 
position,  retail 
sales  promotion 
and  advertising 
manager  o  f 
Montgo  m  e  r  j 
Ward  &  Co. 

“While  we  use 
every  form  oi 
legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  some  degree,  depending  upon 
the  sales  problem  before  us,  we  consider 
newspaper  advertising  to  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  every  successful  retail  selling 
job,”  said  Mr.  Lowry. 

“During  the  past  year,  Montgomery 
VV’ard  &  Co.  has  increased  its  news¬ 
paper  linage  by  40  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Lowry’s  appointment  to  the  new 
position  follows  nine  months’  successful 
work  as  advertising  manager  for  the 
Montgomery  Ward  retail  stores.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  past  responsibilities,  which 
have  included  the  direction  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  560  retail  stores,  Mr. 
Lowry  now  takes  over  the  work  of 
sales  planning  and  direction  of  all  sales 
promotional  activities  and  advertising 
used  by  Ward  stores.  This  includes  di¬ 
rect  mail,  outdoor  radio  and  all  other 
forms  of  promotion. 


SNAPPED  LINDY  ACCIDENT 


Indianapolis  Cameraman  on  Job  When 
Gasoline  Spilled 

Lbiusual  action  pictures  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  were  snapped 
recently  by  Joseph  Cravens,  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  when 
the  couple  were  in  a  near-accident  with 
their  plane  in  Indianapolis.  Cravens 
caught  Col.  Lindbergh  as  he  arose  sud¬ 
denly  to  his  full  six  feet  in  the  cockpit 
of  his  ship  after  a  buckle  on  his  safety 
belt  had  released  more  that  a  hundred 
gallons  of  gasoline  on  the  ground  bweath 
the  ship,  which  had  the  motor  running. 

The.  photographer  also  snapped  the 
flying  Colonel  as  he  h'urriedly  assisted 
his  wife  from  her  seat  in  the  plane,  to 
escape  a  possible  explosion,  which  was 
averted.  The  photos,  which  were  played 
on  the  front  page  by  the  Star,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  some  of  the  most  unusual 
ever  taken  of  this  much-photographed 
pair. 

DAILIES  SIGN  WITH  PRINTERS 

A  new  contract  extending  until  Nov. 
15,  1932,  has  just  been  signed  between 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  the 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  62.  Wages  are  fixed  at 
^7  per  week  for  day  work  and  $50  for 
night  work.  The  old  scale  was  $46  and 
$49.  More  than  100  men  are  afferted 
by  the  raise,  which  is  retroactive  to  Nov. 
15,  1929. 

AIDING  POLICEMAN’S  FAMILY 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  W 
Evening  Bulletin  are  raising  a  fund  tot 
the  widow  and  child  of  Patrolman  Henry 
R.  Johnson  of  Cranston,  R.  L,  who  w** 
killed  last  month  in  line  of  duty.  The 
fund  now  totals  nearly  $10,000. 

ADDS  ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Waterloo  (la.)  Morning 
is  installing  a  complete  engraving  *• 
partment  and  will  also  have  its  o»J 
photographic  department  with  a  statt 
photographer  in  charge. 
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INCREASE  IN  SCIENCE  NEWS  PRAISED 


Pr.  Austin  H.  Clark  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Sees  Vast  Improvement  in  Volume  and  Accuracy  of 
Science  Reporting  in  Past  Ten  Years — Urges  His  Colleagues  to  Aid  Press 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3.— 
W  Rapid  developments  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  principles  of  everyday 
walks  of  life  have  brought  about  a  closer 
reUtionship  between  science  and  the 
ortss  The  scientist  of  yesterday  who  re¬ 
mained  cloistered  in  his  laboratory  or 
library  and  denounced  the  news  writer 
who  sought  to  interpret  his  findings  in 
everyday,  understandable,  English  has 
given  way  to  the  one  who  is  pleased  to 
Mrmit  the  news  reader  to  know  that  he 
1^  engaged  in  an  effort  to  make  life 
easier,  safer,  and  more  comfortable. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
\ustin’H.  Clark,  of  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  liaison  officer  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  renais¬ 
sance  movement.  For  years  he  has 
preached  to  men  of  his  own  calling  the 
value  of  keeping  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  science  has  done  and 
is  doing  more  for  their  welfare  than 
any  other  agency,  reminding  them  all 
the  while  of  the  value  of  publicity  to 
their  efforts. 

“In  order  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  science,”  he  said,  “science 
must  resort  to  advertising.  It  must  dis¬ 
play  its  wares  and  must  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Public  appreciation  of 
any  form  of  human  activity  is  based 
upon  a  general  understanding  and  is 
measurable  in  terms  of  column  inches  in 
the  daily  press  and  of  pages  in  more 
popular  magazines." 

Dr.  Gark  is  himself  the  writer  of 
many  scientific  articles  and  knows  more 
undoubtedly  than  most  news  editors  of 
the  real  live  news  stories  that  seem  hope¬ 
lessly  buried  in  the  impenetrable  maze 
of  daily  scientific  findings.  He  is  called 
upon  often  by  newspapers  and  agencies 
to  pass  upon  the  authenticity  of  scientific 
stories. 

“.Vot  so  very  many  years  ago,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “all  that  the  press  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  newspapers,  could  see  in 
most  forms  of  science  was  something  to 
ridicule.  The  scientific  man  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  peculiar  and  erratic  individual 
with  absent-minded  ways  and  a  long 
beard. 

“Then  there  came  a  change.  This 
change  took  place  scarcely  ten  years 
ago.  It  was  emphasized  by,  and  indeed 
to  a  large  extent  resulted  from,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  of 
the  institution  known  as  Science  Service, 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Sloss<»n  w'as 
the  first  director. 

“The  iiewspapers  began  to  take  science 
very  seriouslv.  One  i)y  one,  beginning 
in  1922,  the  more  important  papers  ap¬ 
pointed  special  science  editors,  or  at 
least  delegated  the  work  of  writing  up 
scientific  subjects  to  special  men  selected 
because  of  proven  accuracy  and  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  written  up.  One  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  very  best  was  Thomas  R. 
Hmry,  of  the  IVashuu/ton  Star. 

“.Among  our  scientific  people  here  in 
jne  United  States  there  has  in  past  years 
been  a  very  general  complaint  that  sci¬ 
ence  in  our  newspapers  does  not  appear 
m  the  coldly  impersonal  tone  and  in  the 
solemn  phraseology  in  which  it  appears 
in  such  papers  as  the  London  Times  and 
Guardian. 

.  T  nfortunately,  or  fortunately,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  viewpoint,  this  is  quite  impos¬ 
t'll  ’  9'’’’  national  psychology  is  a  thing 
all  of  its  own,  differing  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  national  psychf)logy  almost  as  much 
as  it  does  from  that  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

Bigger  and  better  science  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  the  keynote  of  the  ex¬ 
position  of_  science  in  our  daily  press, 
yP^'ally  in  the  smaller  newspapers. 
While  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
the  average  scientific  man,  who  is  likely 
to  take  his  work  with  the  greatest  seri- 
otJsness,  I  cannot  sec  that  any  harm  is 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


done.  Bigger  and  better  science  in  the 
press  is  certainly  better  than  no  science, 
or  than  comic  paper  science. 

“To  show  the  present  interest  of  the 
press  in  science,  I  may  give  some  figures 
on  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
which  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  last 
winter.  This  meeting  occupied  a  week. 
The  amount  of  notice  given  to  it  in  the 
press  of  the  state  of  Iowa  has  been  care¬ 
fully  tabulated.  In  the  papers  of  the 
state  of  Iowa  there  appeared,  originating 
from  this  meeting,  9,146  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  66  editorials,  totaling  8.S.779  column 
inches.  You  can  calculate  the  value  of 
85,779  column  inches  at  the  usual  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Remember  this  is  in  the 
state  of  Iowa  alone.  In  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  fourteen  issues  of  the  local 
papers  noticed  the  meeting  under  eight 
column  headlines  on  the  first  page.  In 
Mexico  City,  the  local  Excelsior  noticed 
the  meeting  in  four  column  headlines. 
Two  long  accounts  of  papers  read  were 
cabled  by  Reuters  to  England.  Besides 
this  a  great  amount  of  material  was  sent 
to  England  and  Europe  by  mail. 

“Now  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in 
our  larger  papers  in  the  East  the  ‘bigger 
and  better’  attitude  toward  science  is  or 
rather  has  for  some  time  been  giving 
way  to  a  less  emotional  attitude.  At  the 
same  time  our  scientific  men  are  acquir¬ 
ing  a  much  more  friendly  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  press.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  present  day  no  newspaper  man 
of  standing  has  any  difficulty  obtaining 
the  information  that  he  wants  from  any 
outstanding  scientific  men  in  Washington 
or  elsewhere.  Co-operation  between  the 
press  and  .science  is  just  about  as  close 
as  can  be  expected.” 

Going  far  into  the  past  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  lies  ahead  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  present.  Dr.  Clark  said: 

“No  one  at  all  familiar  with  English 
literature  can  fail  to  see  in  the  outpour¬ 
ings  following  the  French  revolution  an 
extraordinary  similarity  to  the  effusions 
in  our  American  press  following  the  late 
war  and  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 

“Beginning  in  the  early  thirties  after 
the  death  of  Byron  this  disturbed  epoch 
in  Fingland  gradually  gave  way  to  an 
era  marked  by  a  return  to  the  old  con¬ 
servative  fundamental  principles  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  especially  characterized  by  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  prestige  and 
power  of  journalism.  With  the  return 


of  social  stability  there  arose  an  increased 
interest  in  all  things  cultural  and  intel¬ 
lectual  including  science. 

“The  increased  power  of  the  press 
stimulated  this  interest  by  bringing  facts 
and  ideas  before  a  very  large  number  of 
people  with  a  latent,  but  hitherto  unde¬ 
veloped,  desire  for  this  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“The  enormous  advance  in  all  lines 
of  science  which  took  place  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
attributed  to  many  causes,  for  instance 
in  zoology  to  the  development  of  the 
microscope  and  other  accessories.  But 
the  real  cause  was  the  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest  aroused  through  the 
extensive  publication  of  scientific  facts 
and  theories  by  the  press  and  commercial 
publishers.  Such  journals  as  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  and  the  London 
Times  created  a  market  for  authoritative 
books  and  these  books  were  extensively 
reviewed  and  criticized  in  the  journals. 
The  books  and  the  journals  each  helped 
the  other,  and  science  reaped  the  benefit. 
In  other  words,  science  had  become 
democratized. 

“The  early  interest  in  science  was 
largely  an  interest  in  the  curious  facts. 
Later  the  interest  turned  to  the  theories 
formed  by  the  correlation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  those  facts,  and  finally  to  the 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  theories. 

“In  this  country  we  have  now  re¬ 
covered  from  the  social  discords  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  late  war  and  in 
the  Russian  revolution.  We  are  now 
entering  the  phase  which  in  England 
ushered  in  the  Victorian  epoch. 

“We  see  in  the  public  interest  in 
science  a  most  interesting  change  which 
has  come  about  chiefly  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  Heretofore  the  public 
interest  in  science  has  been  very  largely 
centered  on  those  forms  that  promised  a 
more  or  less  immediate  return  in  dollars 
or  in  materialistic  comforts.  Rut  the 
purely  materialistic  view  of  science  is 
now  giving  way  to  a  wholly  different 
view.  We  are  now  beginning  to  assume 
the  philosophical  attitude  toward  science.” 

Back  in  1926,  when  the  publication  of 
science  stories  and  features  in  the  news¬ 
papers  was  not  as  widespread  as  it  is 
tfxlay.  Dr.  Clark,  writing  in  a  scientific 
journal,  had  the  following  to  say: 

“Many  of  our  scientific  men  are  apt 
to  look  a  bit  askance  at  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press.  They  doubt  their 
honesty  of  purpose  and  their  ability  to 


FLEW  FROM  GERMANY  TO  JAPAN 


M.  Yoshihara,  sports  editor  of  the  Tokio  Hochi  Shimbun,  photographed  at 
the  Berlin  Tempelhof  airport  just  before  taking  off  on  a  flight  to  Tokio. 


report  correctly  what  they  hear.  For  the 
most  part  the  fault  lies  with  the  scientific 
men  themselves,  who  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  work  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  understood  by  others  who  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  from  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  angle.  It  is  a  common  human  failing 
to  explain  one’s  weakness  to  oneself  by 
assuming  that  the  fault  is  with  the  other 
fellow.  Most  of  us  fail  to  see  in  a  mis¬ 
quotation  in  the  press  a  reflection  on  our 
own  clarity  of  expression,  though  that 
is  often  what  it  is.” 

Dr.  Clark  said  that  the  men  of  science 
in  the  past  who  talked  and  wrote  in  terms 
the  average  intelligent  man  could  under¬ 
stand  were  responsible  for  the  success  of 
their  colleagues.  "At  the  present  time,” 
he  continued,  “we  have  a  vastly  extended 
and  more  alert  and  interested  public, 
anxious  to  be  informed  and  anxious 
to  know  how  they  are  affected  by 
the  developments  in  science.  We  have 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  devoted 
men  engaged  in  highly  specialized  work 
of  whom  the  general  public  never  hears, 
but  whose  work  is  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  vital  character,  and  forms 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
part  of  our  scientific  output. 

“We  have  no  lack  of  able  men,  like 
Millikan,  Merriam,  Michelson,  Howard, 
Osborn,  Shapley  and  many  others  who, 
leaders  in  their  several  lines  of  science, 
have  not  lost  contact  with  their  fellow 
man  and  can  therefore  speak  to  him  in 
simple  language  that  can  be  understood, 
carrying  ever  forward  the  work  of  their 
illustrious  predecessors. 

“And  we  have  also  a  growing  corps  of 
writers,  capable,  honest,  and  sincere, 
whose  one  aim  and  desire  is  to  further 
science  by  describing  and  explaining  in 
the  magaiines  and  newspapers  the  new 
discoveries  now  almost  daily  made.” 

At  a  symposium  on  the  distribution  of 
scientific  knowledge  held  nearly  three 
years  ago  in  Nashville,  the  entire  subject 
of  scientific  news  stories  in  newspapers 
was  discussed  in  detail.  At  that  time 
each  one  of  the  speakers,  including  David 
Dietz,  science  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  and  Coleman  Jones  and 
John  L.  Cooley,  science  editors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  admitted  that  such  a 
gathering  would  have  been  impossible  20 
years  ago  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
have  been  considered  certainly  unethical. 
The  change  in  feeling,  they  brought  out, 
has  occurred  not  only  on  the  part  of  men 
of  science,  but  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  consequently  the  newspapers. 


ADVERTISERS  CHEER  FLIERS 

The  first  public  festivity  in  honor  of 
Dieudonne  Coste  and  Maurice  Bellonte 
after  the  two  French  aviators  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  Paris-New  York  flight  was 
a  luncheon  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  ^’ork  Wednesday  noon.  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  has  made  a  practice  of 
giving  luncheons  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
of  unusual  air  exploits.  Charles  E. 
Murphy,  president  of  the  club,  greeted 
the  fliers,  and  talks  were  in  English 
and  French.  About  500  attended. 


‘“SPECIAL”  INCREASES  STAFF 

L.  A.  (jraham,  formerly  connected 
with  Julius  Mathews  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  New  York,  has 
been  added  to  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives  of  Texas 
newsiwpers.  R.  Siggins,  formerly  of 
New  Process  Company,  direct  mail  con¬ 
cern,  has  also  joined  the  Press  League 
New  York  staff. 


COTY  EXTENDS  CAMPAIGN 

.\n  advertising  campaign  in  197  news¬ 
papers  in  practically  every  state  is  being 
started  by  Coty,  Inc.,  perfumers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  copy  previously  scheduled  in 
magazines  and  in  the  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  of  53  newspapers. 
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END-CARTING,  STORAGE  OF  NEWSPRINT 
SAVES  TIME,  SPACE,  AND  WASTE 


Wide 


Variations 

Defects 


Paper  Handling 
End-Storage  Often 
Carelessness 


by  Newspapers — 
Due  to 


By  EDWIN  S.  PARKER 

Newspaper  Engineer  for  S.  P.  Weston,  Inc. 

general  two  ways  of  never  less,  but  sometimes  more  due  to  a 
long  haul,  etc. 

loaded  with  twelve 


'T'HERK  are 

handling  rolls  of  newsprint.  They 
can  he  handled  and  stored  on  end.  or  on 
the  side.  Each  way  has  its  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  there  is  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  go  to  side-storage  and 
handling,  partly  b^ause  of  apparent  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  partly  because  every  one  is 
doing  it,  regardless  of  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  It  may  thus  be  that  a  valuable 
method  is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  haste 
for  the  most  modern. 

The  change  from  the  old  method  of 
end-storage  to  side-storage  was  usually 
made  to  save  paper  waste.  There  are 
many  stories  current  of  the  savings  ef¬ 
fected,  hut  when  they  tell  how  paper 
was  formerly  handled,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  why  there  was  .so  much 
w'aste.  Any  method  can  be  so  slovenly 
that  it  is  a  failure.  At  the  .same  time  it 
can  be  an  entire  success  with  a  little 
more  care  and  competence. 

An  extensive  survey  of  paper  handling 
has  brought  out  some  interesting  facts, 
and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the  time 
figures  and  the  methods  employed  that 
no  one  method  is  best  for  all  conditions. 
The  results  were  somewhat  baffling:  in 
fact,  under  identical  conditions  unloading 
cars,  one  gang  of  eight  men  did  three 
times  as  much  work  as  another  gang  of 
eight  men,  incredible  as  it  may  seem. 
And  the  busier  gang  was  the  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  Rut  in  general,  each  plant  had  a 
distinctive  wav  of  handling  the  work,  due 
usually  to  physical  conditions,  which 
could  not  be  compared  dirt'ctlv  with  any 
other  plant,  and  so  general  observations 
onlv  can  be  made. 

The  speed  of  unloading  cars  seems  to 
run  very  close  to  two  cars  per  hour  per 
five  men.  Five  men  seems  to  be  the 
minimum  ffang  and  eleven  the  maximum. 
This  rate  is  regardless  of  method.  Two 
men  in  the  car  break  the  rolls  loose  and 
tilt  them  back  on  the  hand  truck.  An 
indefinite  number  of  men  do  the  truckine. 
depending  on  the  distance  hauled,  but 
seventeen  rolls  in  six  minutes  was  the 
fastest  unloading  observed.  The  method 
employed  in  this  case,  however,  w'as  not 
the  best. 

If  the  rolls  are  stored  on  the  side  in 
the  warehouse,  there  must  be  a  tiering 
mechanism  and  two  men  to  operate  it  and 
roll  the  rolls  back  in  place.  If  the  rolls 
are  stored  on  end  and  the  proper  trucks 
used,  no  men  are  required  beyond  the 
tnjckers,  but  usually  two  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  end  of  the  haul  to  upend  the 
rolls.  Hence  end-storage,  under  proper 
conditions,  should  be  economical. 

Power  trucks,  where  used,  seem  to 
have  greatly  reduced  the  costs,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  one  man  and  a  truck,  which 
equals  two  men.  as  a  truck  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  man.  can  unload  six  cars  a  day, 
which  equals  two  cars  an  hour  for  five 
men. 

These  figures  show  what  can  be  done, 
but  how  much  time  is  wasted  in  waiting 
complicates  the  problem.  Hence  the 
smallest  gang  consistent  with  the  magni- 
ttide  of  the  operation  will  carry  the  least 
waste  in  waiting. 

There  are  two  methods  of  transporting 
to  the  plant — on  the  side  and  on  the  end. 
The  former  is  the  more  common  now. 
The  latter  used  to  be  the  common  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  been  largely  abandoned  for 
presumably  sufficient  reasons,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  which  have  changed  in  recent  years, 
the  side  handling  is  generally  better. 
Hence  an  impartial  survey  is  of  value. 

A  truck  can  be  loaded  by  five  men  and 
the  driver  in  from  eight  and  a  half  to  ten 
minutes,  rolls  on  the  side,  with  proper 
equipment.  The  size  of  the  load  varies 
from  11  to  16  rolls,  but  the  largest  load 
was  loaded  in  the  minimum  time  of  eight 
and  a  half  minutes.  The  number  of  men 
was  an  equivalent  of  five  plus  driver. 


A  truck  can  be 
rolls  on  end  by  one  man  and  the  driver 
in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  depending  on 
incidental  factors.  The  observed  case 
was  of  two  men  and  driver,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  platform  was  low  and  the 
rolls  had  to  be  pushed  up  a  one-in-twelve 
slope  20  inches  high.  With  proper  plat¬ 
form  conditions,  the  extra  man  is  not 
needed. 

From  the.se  two  sets  of  figures,  the 
cost  of  the  idle  time  for  five  men  and 
for  one  man,  and  the  amount  of  truck¬ 
time  saved  by  the  larger  load,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  can  be  solved. 

Holts  on  the  side.  With  a  pneumatic 
drop  and  projier  run  off  at  the  bottom, 
rolls  can  be  dropped  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  handled  off  the  truck,  the  time  of 
the  drop  being  eight  seconds  per  trip. 
The  driver  alone  can  unload. 

With  a  horizontal  belt,  fifteen  rolls 
can  be  unloaded  in  three  and  a  half 
minutes,  reiiuiring  a  man  besides  the 
driver. 

With  a  chute,  the  rolls  can  be  sent 
down  as  fast  as  they  can  be  unloaded, 
by  the  driver  alone.  The  problem  here 
is  clearing  them  away  at  the  bottom, 
which  can  be  done  by  rollers  in  a  line 
to  store  the  load,  or  on  dollies  at  the 
rate  of  three  in  two  minutes. 

With  a  bucket  belt,  they  are  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  five  rolls  in  two  minutes. 

Rolls  on  end  on  the  truck.  By  a  rope 
sling  and  electric  hoist,  rolls  can  be 
dropped  at  from  three  in  two  minutes  to 
one  a  minute.  They  can  be  dropped  at 
the  proper  angle  for  hand  trucks  and 
end-storage,  or  by  setting  the  sling 
lower  they  can  be  lowered  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  p<isition  on  skids  for  side  storage 
without  once  touching  the  edge  of  the 
roll  from  car  to  press.  The  operation 
requires  one  man  besides  the  driver,  to 
operate  the  hoist,  but  he  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  proper  layout  of  truck  area. 

Handling  rolls  on  the  side  is  thus  a 
quicker  operation,  but  one  requiring 
more  men.  The  large  loads  need  a  man 
to  help  the  driver  unload.  Rut  where 
only  two  tiers  of  rolls  are  carried,  the 
truck  will  hold  one  more  on  end  than 
on  the  side,  which  makes  one  less  trip 
in  twelve,  a  feature  that  must  be  counted 


in,  including  the  man  on  the  hoist.  In 
this  part  of  the  operation  the  speed  of 
unloading  looms  large,  but  it  must  not 
be  considered  alone.  It  is  only  one  part 
of  a  larger  problem. 

Another  feature  is  the  space  killed  by 
the  equipment.  The  chute  and  the  belt 
are  hard  to  locate  except  at  the  cost  of 
valuable  space.  The  bucket  belt,  the 
pneumatic  drop  and  the  shaft  for  the 
hoist  are  less  troublesome,  and  they 
have  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
paper  can  be  stored  either  on  side  or  on 
end  as  future  conditions  may  demand. 
And  finally,  the  less  money  goes  into 
purchase  and  maintainence  of  equipment, 
the  more  it  can  go  into  other  things. 

It  is  the  general  practice  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  .store  rolls  on  the  side.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  they  can  be  rolled  out 
directly  to  the  press.  That  is  an  easily 
apparent  advantage,  especially  to  the 
pressmen,  but  more  of  the  elements 
should  be  considered  for  a  proper  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  method. 

Assume  that  the  paper  is  delivered  on 
the  side  to  the  plant.  This  gives  a  fair 
start  for  the  comparison  of  end-  and 
side-storage.  With  side  storage,  the  roll 
is  put  on  a  dolly,  pushed  down  the  track, 
rolled  off  directly  for  the  first  tier  or 
raised  by  some  device  to  the  higher 
tiers,  and'  rolled  back  to  place.  One  man 
receiving,  one  man  pushing  down  the 
truck,  two  men  filling  the  rows,  and 
usually  one  man  on  the  machine.  Al¬ 
ready  quite  a  sequence  of  steps,  and  five 
men.  Besides  this,  if  the  headroom  is 
low,  it  is  very  laborious  to  fill  the  top 
tier,  working  stooped  double  or  on  hands 
and  knees.  Pipes  on  the  ceiling  are  a 
continual  bother.  The  rolls  must  be  set 
in  rows  between  the  columns,  and  they 
never  go  exactly,  leaving  considerable 
space  unfilled.  And  a  track  system  and 
tiering  machine  may  take  up  a  serious 
amount  of  the  available  area. 

With  end  storage,  one  man  receives 
the  roll,  flips  it  on  end  on  a  mat,  and 
as  many  men  as  needed  truck  to  storage. 
The  operation  is  direct  and  q'uick.  for  a 
man  can  truck  a  roll  faster  than  he  can 
roll  it.  The  entire  available  area  is 
filled,  including  odd  corners,  giving 
greater  storage  capacity  in  the  same 
basement.  There  is.  however,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  breakdown.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  rolls  come  on  end  in 
the  cars,  and  must  he  broken  down  some¬ 
where.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  done 
properly,  but  it  will  surely  be  done  more 
carefully  under  the  eve  of  the  pressmen 
than  by  some  stevedores  several  miles 
away.  Pulling  a  roll  over  by  main  force 
should  be  outlawed,  and  they  should  be 
set  properly  on  the  floor  for  re-tFucking 
to  the  tracks  or  stripping  platform. 

Time  figures  here  are  confusing  be¬ 
cause  of  w’orkin.g  conditions.  In  a  new 


E.  S.  FRIENDLY  VISITS  COAST 


New  York  Sun’s  business  manager  (right)  photographed  with  Max  S.  Hirsch, 
manufacturer,  during  a  vacation  visit  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  picture  was  taken 
at  the  Hirsch  home. 


plant,  properly  laid  out,  one  car  can  b 
stored  on  the  side  in  from  four  to  fiv* 
man-hours.  The  figures  run  up  to  seven, 
teen  man-hours  because  of  the  larger 
gang  and  waste  time.  On  end,  one  » 
can  be  stored  in  from  two-and-a-hjjf  t 
probably  three-and-a-half  man-hours 
figure  of  fo'ur  man-hours  being  for  the 
worst  possible  internal  conditions.  Witii 
an  electric  truck  and  one  man,  2.7  man¬ 
hours  equivalent.  The  simplicity  of  the 
operation  allows  the  use  of  a  minimmn 
of  men. 

This  element  of  damage  to  the  rolls 
received  a  different  answer  in  each  case 
In  some  cases  real  care  was  used,  but 
each  man  was  sure  his  method  did  no 
damage,  and  he  had  figures  to  prove  it 
Waste  figures,  however,  are  misleading 
for  the  waste  may  be  held  down  by  such 
drastic  methods  as  trimming  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  first  column  of  type,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  rather  than  figures  of  waste, 
js  the  best  guide.  Fundamentally  tlm 
is  no  substitute  for  care  and  competence 

If  you  hit  a  man  once  on  the  nose,  he 
may  come  right  back.  But  hit  him  two 
or  three  times  in  the  same  place,  and  he 
has  a  bloody  nose.  The  same  applies 
to  the  edge  of  a  roll  of  paper.  Tipping 
it  over  once  may  not  show,  but  two  or 
three  crushings  at  the  same  point  will 
inevitably  leave  their  mark.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  methods  observed  were  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise,  and  in  most  cases, 
the  care  in  handling  was  shown  .only  at 
the  plant,  the  methods  at  the  car  ^ing 
out-of -sight  and  hence  unimportant. 

Most  often  the  rolls  were  pulled  for¬ 
ward  against  a  lipless  truck,  bringing  all 
the  weight  on  the  unprotected  edge  of 
the  roll.  If  handled  on  the  side  from 
here  on,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,  but  take 
the  case  where  they  are  next  set  dp  on 
end  in  the  warehouse.  This  hits  the  same 
segment  of  the  edge  as  it  is  tilted  up. 
When  they  go  to  the  motor  truck  tho' 
are  tipped  back  to  the  hand  truck  again, 
bearing  a  third  time  on  the  same  seg¬ 
ment  on  the  edge.  Three  hits  on  the 
nose.  Is  it  any  wonder  there  is  damage’ 

In  only  one  place  visited  was  any  fi¬ 
nesse  shown  in  taking  the  rolls  to  the 
warehouse.  Here,  by  a  very  simple  de¬ 
vice  and  the  minimum  of  labor  and  time, 
the  roll  was  raised  in  the  car  to  allow 
the  lip  of  a  properly  designed  truck  to 
slip  under.  In  the  warehouse,  the  roll 
was  .set  so  as  to  allow  the  truck  lip  to 
slip  under  directly  when  the  roll  was  to 
be  moved  to  the  motor-truck.  Thus  not 
only  was  the  work  lightened  but  the  roll 
was  handled  with  utmost  care. 

In  all  cases,  the  roll  should  be  handled 
on  a  truck  with  a  lip,  and  the  breaking 
down  should  be  done  either  on  this  truck 
or  on  a  similar  device.  A  truck  could 
easil  be  made  with  an  oil  clinder  that 
w'ould  let  the  rolls  down  to  about  15 
inches  of  the  floor,  from  which  thw’ 
could  be  rolled  to  a  dolly  or  stripping 
platfcffm.  Simply  tipping  them  over, 
either  onto  a  lipless  truck  or  onto  a 
mat,  is  unthinkable.  If  the  rolls  art 
carted  on  end,  the  breaking-down  can 
be  done  with  the  rope  sling  without 
touching  the  edge,  and  though  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  as  fast  as  a  drop  or  similar 
mechanism,  it  might  pay  in  paper  waste. 
In  all  cases,  common  sense  tells  us  not 
to  touch  the  edge  of  the  roll,  not  even 
in  the  car  when  no  one  can  see  it  done. 

There  is  another  problem  that  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation 
but  which  is  very  interesting.  Looking 
at  the  end  of  a  roll  does  not  show  the 
rings  of  paper  as  true  circles  but  dented 
here  and  there  where  the  roll  is  AaF 
tened.  These  dents,  like  the  folds  m 
strata  of  rock,  go  clear  to  the  core 
They  occur  where  the  wrapper  shows 
wear  or  a  blow. 

This  flattening  of  the  roll  makes  li^ 
difference  in  a  slow  run,  but  at  high 
speeds  there  is  sure  to  be  a  jerk  which, 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  a  weM 
spot  in  the  paper,  will  cause  a  break. 
It  will  cause  only  some  of  the  breaks, 
but  that  is  enough  for  comment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  roll,  when  per¬ 
fect,  is  in  an  unstable  state.  The  inn^ 
layers  of  paper  are  moist  and  soft.  The 
outer  layers  have  dried  and  have  shrunk 
and  are  compressing  the  inner  layers. 
.\  blow  of  any  kind  would  seem  to 
cause  the  inner  layers  to  fold  to  relieve 
the  pressure  from  the  outer  layers. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCiTOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Space  Should  Be  Merchandised  in  Relation  to  Types  of  Demand  in  Mid- Autumn  on  a  Daily 
Basis  and  Scheduled  According  to  Daily  Volume  Variations 


T  \'  answer  to  several  requests  for  defini- 
l\ions  of  types  of  demands,  these  are 

i/niirrsal-detnand  items  are  those 
representing  goods  or  values  having  the 
attraction  to  all  types  of  customers 
regardless  of  buying-capacity  or  class- 
ohvalue  station  of  the  customer, 
tie:  a  good  value  in  silk  hosiery  at  $125 
a  Mir  is  a  universal-demand  item.  A 
very  rich  lady  will  buy  six  pairs  for 
comman  wear;  a  medium  station  cus¬ 
tomer  will  buy  three  pairs  for  all-oc¬ 
casion  wear  and  a  popular-station  cus¬ 
tomer  will  buy  one  pair  for  best  year. 
The  same  quality  of  hosiery  at  $2.25  a 
pair  cuts  out  the  two  lower  level  cus¬ 
tomers  and  reduces  sales  on  the  upper 
level. 

CotUrasting  example:  A  corset  at 
$325,  while  it  represents  a  relative  price- 
value  as  compared  to  the  $1.25  hosiery 
is  not  a  universal  demand  item  because 
the  upper-level  customer  likely  will  not 
buy  it  at  all,  the  medium  level  customer 
would  buy  only  one  in  a  season  and  the 
lower  level  customer  would  buy  no  other 
kind,  so  as  a  featured  item  in  a  day’s 
advertisement  response  action  would  be 
low  on  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Typical  examples  of  Universal  demand 
items:  hosiery,  handbags,  gloves,  scarfs, 
children’s  shoes,  infant’s  clothes  and  so 
on  at  less  than  $3.00  per  item. 

The  advertising  value  of  universal  de¬ 
mand  merchandise  is  its  wide  appeal  at 
uniform  attraction  power  to  several  buy¬ 
ing-levels. 

The  selling-\&\ue  of  universal-demand 
merchandise  is  its  transaction-power  once 
the  customer  is  in  the  store. 

If  she  was  led  into  the  store  by  the 
advertising  attraction  of  an  extra  quality 
or  grade  of  hosiery  at  $1.25  or  a  hand¬ 
bag  at  $1.95  she,  and  fifty  to  a  hundred 
just  like  her,  goes  to  other  sections  and 
buys  enough  allied  items  to  make  the 
space  allotted  to  hosiery  pay  out  in  de¬ 
partmental  sales. 

Special  demand  items  are  those  repre- 
SCTting  goods  or  values  having  several 
different  degrees  of  attraction  power  to 
Customers  of  the  same  buying-level  due 
to  seasonal  appeal  of  the  goods. 

Example:  A  grass  rug  at  $6.85  in 
early  July  is  a  special-demand  item  be¬ 
cause  of  the  similarity  of  use  it  is  put 
to  in  houses  of  all  stations  as  not 
weather  comes  on.  A  grass  rug  serves 
practically  the  same  purpose  in  a  poor 
nome  as  in  a  medium  and  upper  level 
home.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the 
l^r  home  there  is  only  one  room  where 
the  grass  rug  is  put,  in  the  medium  home 
there  may  be  two  and  in  the  rich  home 
tmre  may  be  six  rooms.  So  an  element 
bttides  price  comes  into  the  description 
of  special  demand  items — use-val’ue  or 
ipplication  of  the  goods — whereas  in  uni- 
vCTsal  demand  items,  the  only  element  is 
the  value  as  it  appeals  to  all  buying 
levels. 

.  demand  items  are  those  hav¬ 

ing  wide  and  equal  appeal  to  all  classes 
ot  customers  regardless  of  price-level 
stations,  goods,  in  other  words,  serving 
tne  same  use  no  matter  who  buys  them, 
men,  women,  children,  popular,  medium 
or  exclusive  trade. 

Examples :  books,  cameras,  phono- 
yaph  records,  pictures,  small  art  wares 
and  so  on. 

Naturally,  two  elements  enter  into  the 
^J^l  volume  movement  of  all  three 
Ws  of  demand — the  value  represented 
ne  price  per  item  and  variety  in  kind 
one  store’s 
especially  true  in 
umn  when  individual  customers  and 
bail*'*  Rroups  of  a  given  population 
an  extra  number  of  needs  to  sup- 
sorin*  fo  mid-summer  or  early 

*  day’s  business  as  done  in 
tia.  J**  ^oek  of  October  in  an  average- 
amount  sold  of  each 
nX  j  demand  will  vary  considerably 
day  of  the  week,  but  the  ratio  in 
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ARTICLE  LI  I 

SIX  TYPICAL  SPACE  ITEM-COMPOSITIONS  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  TYPE  OF  DEMAND  FOR  A 
MID-OCTOBER  WEEK 


UNIVERSAL 

SPECIAL 

GENERAL 

DAYS 

DEMAND  ITEMS 

DEMAND  ITEMS 

DEMAND  ITEMS 

Monday  . 

. .  6  items 

8  items 

2  items 

Tuesday  . .  . . 

10  “ 

2  “ 

4 

Wednesday  . . 

8  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

Thursday  . . 

5  “ 

5  " 

6  “ 

Friday  . 

12  “ 

2  “ 

2  “ 

Sunday  . 

2  “ 

10  “ 

4  “ 

6  days 

43  items 

31  items 

24  items 

If  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are  the  store’s  best  volume  days  so  far 
as  all-department  or  store-wide  sales  go,  items  as  to  type  of  demand  are 
rightly  distributed  per  day  on  the  basis  of  a  total  of  16  items  in  space, 
reading  from  left  to  right  opposite  each  day.  The  distribution  is  made  on 
the  response  value  of  items  in  space,  not  on  the  basis  of  natural  or  normal 
sales. 

The  totals  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  show  correct  relation  to  the  week’s 
total  of  86  items. 

If  the  store  averages  $6,000  total  sales  daily  and  $2,000  advertised  depart¬ 
ment  sales,  universal-demand  items  ought  to  draw  50%  of  sales;  special- 
demand  items,  30%  and  general-demand  items,  20%  on  the  average. 


relation  to  every  piece  or  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  is  sure  to  run  along  lines 
as  shown  on  the  chart :  universal-demand 
items  leading,  special  demand  next  and 
general  demand  third.  And  because  of 
this  it  seems  reasonable  that  space  and 
schedule  should  be  merchandised  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  activity  of  each  type. 

A  newspaper  salesman  asked  or  given 
the  opportunity  to  suggest  ways  for  the 
merchant  to  use  his  paper  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  is  safe  in  suggesting  close  and 
frequent  schedule  along  the  lines  of  de¬ 
mand,  and  he  (the  space  salesman)  need 
not  necessarily  be  familiar  with  stock 
conditions  in  the  store  for  the  three  types 
of  demand  cover  every  line,  merchandise 
section,  stock  division  and  item  in  the 
store. 

Even  with  stores,  of  which  there  still 
exist  quite  a  few,  where  the  practice  is 
still  in  vogue  of  using  space  to  push 


slow  moving  goods  rather  than  those 
moving  at  a  high  rate  of  turnover,  the 
principle  will  work.  This  is  because  no 
matter  what  is  put  into  space  on  the  de¬ 
mand  basis,  enough  people  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  respond  to  give  space  a  fair  chance 
in  the  fall.  And  where  the  store  works 
on  the  modern  theory  of  pushing  what  is 
going  good  when  it  is  going  good  the 
space  salesman’s  suggestions  will  go  over 
well  with  the  merchant  and  will  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  final  results. 

Space,  like  the  doctor,  can  do  only  so 
much,  the  patient  has  to  do  something  to 
help  himself.  As  a  standard  to  check  by 
in  mid-fall,  here  is  a  suggested  guide : 

If  a  store  does  a  normal  average  of 
$6,000  a  day  and  advertises  8  seasonal 
departments  in  space  with  say  16  typical 
items,  .sales  of  advertised  departments 
ought  to  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,0(X)  and  direct  returns  on  advertised 


BELLAMYS  ON  VACATION  CRUISE 


Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  photographed  on  the  California  as  they  sailed  from  New  York 
recently  for  a  trip  on  the  West  coast. 


items  o'ught  to  run  close  to  $500,  day  by 
day.  Or  for  a  smaller  store  in  this  or¬ 
der  :  whole-store  sales,  $3,000 ;  adver¬ 
tised  departments,  (if  6  or  more  are  fea¬ 
tured)  $1,200  and  direct  returns,  $300. 
The  important  point  to  watch  is  the  ratio 
between  total  sales  and  those  brought  in 
by  advertised  items.  Direct  returns 
ought  to  average  a  third,  a  fourth  and 
an  eighth  of  total  for  the  three  best 
days  of  the  week  and  a  twelfth  for  the 
other  three.  But  if  direct  returns  aver¬ 
age  a  seventh  of  daily  total,  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  giving  good  performance  in  mid¬ 
fall  in  the  average  population. 


RADIO  APPLICATIONS  FILED 


Federal  Commution  Will  Hear  Dailies’ 
Petitions  in  Near  Future 

Washington,  Sept.  3. — Application's 
of  nine  newspapers  for  broadcasting  li¬ 
censes  or  for  added  lacilities  for  their 
stations  have  been  scheduled  for  hearing 
in  September  and  October  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission. 

On  Sept.  12,  the  Knoxville  (Tenm) 
Journal  will  be  heard  on  its  application 
for  a  new  station  to  use  1,330  kilocycles 
and  1,000  watts,  unlimited  time. 

The  Courier  Journal  Company  and  the 
Louisville  Times  Company  will  present 
arguments  on  Sept.  22  in  favor  of  their 
application  for  an  increase  from  10,000 
to  .50,000  watts  in  the  power  being  used 
by  their  station  WHAS. 

The  following  day,  the  Commission 
will  hear  representatives  of  the  Evening 
Wisconsin  Company  of  Milwaukee  on 
their  application  for  permission  to  oper¬ 
ate  station  WISN  full  time.  It  now 
operates  six-sevenths  of  the  time,  on 
1,120  kilocycles  with  250  watts. 

The  application  of  the  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterprise  for  a  new  station  to 
operate  with  5,000  watts  on  a  frequency 
of  750  kilocycles  full  time  will  be  heard 
on  Sept.  24. 

On  Sept.  29  the  application  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  for  authority  to  increase 
the  power  of  station  WSB  from  5,000 
watts  to  50,000  watts  will  be  heard.  The 
East  St.  I^uis  (III.)  Journal  Company 
will  present  arguments  in  favor  of  its 
application  for  a  new  1,000-watt  station 
on  Sept.  30. 

Both  the  Chicago  Tribune,  operator  of 
WGN,  and  the  Journal  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  operator  of  WTMJ,  will  be 
heard  on  Oct.  6  on  their  applications  for 
permission  to  broadcast  with  50,000 
watts  of  power.  At  present  WGN  uses 
25,000  watts,  while  WTMJ  uses  2,500 
watts. 

The  application  of  the  Detroit  News, 
operator  of  Station  WWJ,  for  authority 
to  increase  the  station’s  power  from 
1,000  to  50,000  watts  will  be  heard  on 
Sept.  22. 


BAR  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


Lawyers’  Group  Urges  Closer  Co-op¬ 
eration  With  Newspapers 

Assistance  to  the  press  in  matters  of 
reviewing  and  publishing  court  opinions 
was  urged  by  the  committee  on  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  press  and  bar  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Chicago,  recently.  The  committee  re¬ 
ported  progress  during  the  year  on  its 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  In  recom¬ 
mending  closer  co-operation  with  the 
press  the  committee  declared : 

“In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is 
of  importance  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
public  at  large  that  all  court  opinions  as 
are  desired  for  review  by  the  press  should 
be  accurately  abstracted  and  reported ; 
and  to  this  end  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  reasonable  facilities  and 
conveniences  be  afforded  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  by  courtesy  of  the 
several  courts  and  their  clerks.’’ 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stwies  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


HEN  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
”  Publishers  Association  submitted 
recently  to  the  authorities  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  a  curriculum  cov¬ 
ering  a  projected  four-year  course  in 
journalism,  the  spokesman  for  the  col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  F.  C.  Banner,  was  strong  in 
his  praise  of  the  practicability  of  the 
course,  which,  he  admitted,  would  rank 
the  institution  high  among  those  of  the 
nation  giving  instruction  in  journalism. 

But,  he  explained,  adoption  of  the 
course  at  the  moment  was  quite  beyond 
the  pale  of  realization — much  as  the  col¬ 
lege  officials  would  like  to  see  it  inaug¬ 
urated. 

“You  know,  gentlemen,”  said  Dr.  Ban¬ 
ner,  addressing  the  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  publishers,  which  had  drafted  the 
curriculum,  “establishment  of  such  a 
course  would  in\olve  a  financial  outlay 
for  salaries  for  teachers.  The  college, 
as  you  know,  is  maintained  largely  by 
state  appropriation.  Our  present  budget 
has  Iteen  exhausted  and  there  will  Ite  tio 
further  state  appropriation  until  next 
year,  when  the  legislature  meets  agaiti." 

The  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
which  drafted  the  journalism  course,  is 
Fred  P'uller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  I’ltila- 
delphia  Ei’ctting  Bulletin.  Associ.ated 
with  him  on  the  committee  are  publish¬ 
ers  of  eight  other  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  and  a  former  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 

Association. 

The  one  point  emphasized  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  recommendations,  was  that 
the  instructors  should  be  practical  news¬ 
paper  men — men  who  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  various  departments  of  a 
newspaper — men  whose  actual  exper¬ 
ience  and  training  fitted  them  to  give 
practical  instruction  to  those  planning  a 
life-work  in  journalism.  In  this  respect, 
the  course  suggested  is  unusual  since 
there  is  no  record  of  any  other  important 
college  having  a  school  in  journalism, 
manned  entirely  by  practical,  working 
newspaper  men. 

Rather  than  see  the  college  defer  ac¬ 
tion  on  establishment  of  the  school  until 
after  the  state  shall  have  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  course,  Mr.  Shedd, 
who  is  president  of  the  American  ScKiety 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  volunteered  per¬ 
sonally  to  carry  it  through,  agreeing  to 
give  weekly  lectures  at  the  college,  lic- 
ginning  this  fall,  and  when  the  School 
of  Journalism  shall  have  gotten  under 
way,  to  influence  other  active  newspa|)er 
men  to  volunteer  their  services  until  such 
time  as  the  school  can  be  manned  by  a 
regular  staff  of  paid  instructors. 

The  offer  by  Mr.  Shedd  was  accepted 
willingly  and  this  fall  the  school  will 
get  under  way  the  curriculum  suggested 
by  the  newspaper  publishers.  Mr.  Shedd  crly-trained  workers  for  jobs  in  news-  torial  page  in  journalis 
will  go  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  paper  offices  of  Pennsylvania  publishers,  radical  as  to  l)e  of  de( 
every  Monday  and  talk  on  some  phase  \’irtually  all  of  his  newspaper  career  newspaper  men  everywh^ 
of  newspaper  making— largely  from  the  —and  that  means  virtually  all  of  his  the  editorial  page  prim? 
editorial  viewpoint.  lifetime — Mr.  Shedd  has  been  doing  terpreter”  of  the  news- 

“If  I  have  anv  other  hobbv  besides  my  helpful  things  of  that  sort.  When  1  had  gard  he  fits  his  daily  jol 
golf  game.”  said  Mr.  Shedd.  “it  is  this  left  his  office  on  Monday  (it  was  Lalwr  ing,  for  he  is  in  his  of 

course  in  journalism.  I  plan  to  give  it  Hay,  but  Mr.  Shedd  was  sticking  to  the  every  morning  searchini 

a  lot  more  thought,  even  though  I  give  job)  a  reporter  explained  that  I  “had  leys  for  happenings  w 

it  no  more  time  than  my  golf.”  Just  met  the  whitest  and  most  demo-  day — he  editorially  “e: 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Shedd,  now  ap-  cratic  and  one  of  the  most  competent  readers;  his  newspaper 
proaching  his’ 50th  year  in  active  news-  metropolitan  newspaper  editors  in  the  pressed  it.  “the  attorney 
paper  work,  is  known  in  these  parts  as  country.”  “In  this  wide,  wide  w( 

the  original  “marathon  golfer.”  He  Mr.  Shedd  is  distinctively  a  journalist  limited  complexity,  inte 
thinks  nothing  of  playing  45  holes  every  of  the  “old  school.”  Not  in  the  sense  essential  part  of  new 
Saturday  throughout  the  year.  That’s  that  he  still  sticks  to  the  old  trends  in  Shedd  explained  to  me. 
his  vacation.  He  rarelv  leaves  his  edi-  journalism.  Indeed,  he  has  the  reputa-  is  complete  in  its  new 
torial  office  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  ex-  tion  of  being  always  far  in  advance  of  when,  in  its  editorial  pa 
cept  over  the  week-ends  and  then  it  is  the  times  in  his  newspaper  thinking  and  it  supplements  its  record 
golf  that  lures  him.  in  anticipating  happenings  and  changes  dation,  explanation. 

lie  feels  keenly  about  this  matter  of  in  newspaper  customs  long  before  they  demonstration.  For  the 
educating  young  men  and  women  for  actually  occur.  He  knows  his  reading  and  complete  service  to 
newspaper  work.  He  thinks  a  school  public!  This  is  proved  by  the  record  of  is  no  agency  so  effecti 
such  as  planned  for  State  College  will  the  Evening  Bulletin,  with  a  circulation  pose  as  the  editorial  p; 
develop  a  better  grade  of  newspaper  of  more  than  half  a  million  daily,  gained  its  intimate  contact  t( 
workers  and  that  it  will  give  hundreds  solely  on  “news”  and  without  ever  stag-  actions  and  requirement 
of  young  people  who  want  to  go  into  ing  a  promotion  campaign  or  a  circula-  “It  is  in  this  primary 
the  newspaper  business,  a  chance  to  ob-  tion  “stunt.”  explanation  and  interpi 

tain,  in  a  practical  way,  the  fundamentals  He  has  conducted  the  editorial  page  was  is  opened  to  editi 
necessary  to  equip  them  for  the  right  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  for  ten  years  and  responsibility, 
beginning.  It  also  aims  to  provide  prop-  and  his  views  on  the  place  of  the  edi-  “The  newspaper  buye 


a  news  seeker.  To  a  degree  which  I 
believe  we  very  often  fail  adequately  to 
appreciate,  he  is  a  seeker  for  substantial 
news.  Leave  out  of  the  reckoning  those 
readers  whose  appetite  is  only  for  the 
sensational,  if  not  for  the  salacious' 
leave  out  the  vacuous  minds,  both  youn* 
and  old,  who  look  only  for  the  comic 
strips ;  disregard  for  the  moment  the  de¬ 
votees  of  the  women’s  pages,  the  sport¬ 
ing  pages,  the  serial  and  short  story,  or 
other  features,  so  far  as  these  are  the 
only  fixed  points  of  contact.  And  there 
is  a  substantial  residue  of  newspaper 
buyers  who  read  the  news. 

“The  American  people  are  habitual 
newspaper  readers.  Some  people  sav 
they  do  not  read  the  editorial  pages 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  only  because  the 
editorials  are  not  made  interesting  to 
them. 

“If  the  news  reader  finds  anything  on 
the  editorial  page  that  will  make  the 
understanding  of  news  which  interests 
him.  clearer  and  more  satisfying,  he  win 
read  the  editorial  page.  The  more  often 
he  finds  such  help  there,  the  more  fixed 
with  him  will  become  the  habit  of  edi¬ 
torial  reading.  And  if  he  finds  repeatedly 
that  the  explanation  and  illumination 
and  the  further  direction  on  the  editorial 
page  are  sound  and  true  and  reliable 
guidance,  he  will  begin  to  haye  faith  in 
the  editorial  page,  which  eventually  will 
extend  to  his  regard  for  it  in  its  other 
opinions,  until  it  shall  become  a  depend- 
ance  for  him. 

“There  is  no  surer  foundation  for 
reader  confidence  in  the  editorial  page 
than  in  the  exposition  of  the  news. 

“I  have  faith  in  the  common  people. 

I  try  to  use  my  editorial  page  to  help 
them  think  for  themselves.  I  try  to 
make  them  think.  Then  I  try  to  con¬ 
vince  them  so  that  they  will  think  my 
way.  And  if  I  can’t  do  that,  it  is  my 
fault,  and  not  theirs. 

“No  newspaper  editor  of  today  can 
hope  successfully  to  tell  the  people  what 
they  shall  do  and  what  they  shall  not 
do;  hardly  to  tell  them  what  they  should 
do  and  what  they  should  not  do.  But 
it  is  entirely  within  his  province  to  lead 
them  to  think.” 

Now,  a  word  about  Mr.  Shedd’s  news¬ 
paper  career.  He  has  been  active  in 
newspaper  work  for  a  generation.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old  he  carried  the 
Lmvell  (Mass.)  Times  in  the  morning 
and  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  in  the 
afternoon,  working  also  when  he  had  the 
time  and  opportunity  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice  and  other  departments  of  these  news¬ 
papers.  As  he  explained,  he  got  the 
stain  of  printer’s  ink  on  his  hands  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  he  has  never  been 
able  since,  to  rub  it  out.  He  was  horn 
in  New  Boston,  N.  H..  in  1871. 

.\fter  being  graduated  from  the  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  High  School  in  1886,  Mr. 
Shedd  became  a  reporter  on  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Evening  Gazette.  He  was  trained 
well  in  a  good  .school,  under  John  B. 
Wright,  known  everywhere  among  N'e* 
England  newspaper  men  as  an  editor  who 
never  reckoned  the  cost,  if  a  story  wns 
to  be  had.  Mr.  Shedd  soon  became  city 
editor,  then  news  editor  and  finally,  on 
Mr.  Wright’s  death,  succeeded  him  as 
editor. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Shedd  went  to  the  Bosto* 
Herald,  where  he  later  succeeded  Arthur 
Warren  as  editor.  He  remain^  wju 
the  Herald  for  four  years  and  in  1911 
came  to  the  Evening  Bulletin,  in  Plnh' 
delphia,  as  an  editorial  writer.  In  1920. 
he  became  its  editor. 


FRED  FULLER  SHEDD 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


NEWS  MEN  ENTERTAINED 

Officials  of  the  RKO  theater  arc^ 
which  opened  two  theaters  in  Tolc® 
Saturday  night,  Aug.  30,  gave  a  dinnf 
to  Toledo  newspaper  men  last  w«k  ® 
the  Secor  hotel.  Officials  and  e^toro 
department  heads  of  the  three  Tolw 
dailies.  Blade,  News-Bee  and  Tinus,  v 
the  number  of  30,  were  present. 
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*  ^ Most  Constructive . . .  Readable . . . 
and  Satisfactory  Newspaper 
in  the  World^^ 


No  one  could  appreciate  more  than  I  do  the  high  type  of  journalism 
that  has  been  adopted  as  standard  by  The  New  York  Times.  I 
consider  it  by  all  odds  the  most  constructive,  the  most  readable 
and  most  satisfactory  newspaper  in  the  world,  barring  none,  and 
in  view  of  that  fact,  which  is  generally  recognized  by  others,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  new  records  of  usefulness  should  be  established. 


ALFRED  P.  SLOAN,  ]R. 


President.  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Two  of  the  advertisements  brought  to  New  York  Times  by  Coste. 


Dieudonne  Coste  and  his  com- 
”  panion,  Maurice  Bellonte,  completed 
their  record-setting  flight  from  Paris  to 
New  York  Tuesday  evening,  Coste 
handed  to  an  advertising  man  of  the 
New  York  Times  the  copy  for  five 
advertisements  obtained  by  the  Paris  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Times.  The  notices  ap¬ 
peared  Wednesday,  the  second  morning 
after  the  copy  left  Paris. 

One  piece  of  copy  was  accompanied 
by  the  merchandise  it  advertised — a 
model  dress  created  by  Callot,  Paris 
fashion  house.  A  seven-column  adver¬ 
tisement  by  the  designers  of  the  dress 
told  of  the  shipment  of  this  evening 
gown  by  airplane  delivery,  while  an¬ 
other  seven-column  advertisement  by  the 
John  Wanamaker  store.  New  York,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  adjoining  page,  stating 
that  the  dress  would  be  displayed  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  orders  taken  for  copies  in 
the  same  material.  The  color,  by  the 
way,  was  announced  as  “a  ravishing  and 
very  becoming  shade  of  red,  which  has 
been  called  ‘DouDou’ — the  cozy  name 
by  which  Monsieur  Costes  is  known  to 
his  intimates.” 

Another  seven-column  advertisement 
was  sent  by  the  French  government,  in¬ 


viting  the  world  to  “Come  to  France.” 
This  included  pictures  of  French  scenes, 
a  formal  welcome  by  the  French  high 
commissioner  of  touring,  a  statement  by 
the  United  States  Ambassador,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  “Maison  du  Tour- 
isme,”  a  government-operated  informa¬ 
tion  office  in  Paris. 

A  third  seven-column  advertisement 
was  all  in  French,  except  the  transla¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom,  ‘“Deauville,  ‘La  Plage 
Fleurie,’  and  Cannes,  City  of  Flowers 
and  Elegant  Sport,  send  greetings  by  the 
gallant  and  courageous  Costes  to  all 
those  who  know  the  charm  and  elegance 
of  these  two  famous  resorts.” 

Two  other  advertisements  were 
smaller.  One  by  Charles  F.  Higham, 
Ltd.,  London,  advertising  agency,  so¬ 
licited  accounts  of  American  exporters, 
while  the  other  merely  said :  “The  Hotel 
Continental,  headquarters  of  Commander 
Byrd  in  Paris,  sends  greetings  to  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  first  airplane  to  fly  from 
Paris  to  New  York.” 

The  advertisements  which  mentioned 
the  flier  spelled  his  name  Costes,  al¬ 
though  in  the  news  columns  the  Times 
used  Coste,  explaining  that  he  was  un¬ 
decided  himself. 


VISCOUNT  WRITING  COLUMN 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Castlerosse,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  Sun¬ 
day  Express  and  Evening  Standard,  be¬ 
came  a  columnist  *  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  this  week.  He  will  conduct  a  daily 
column  of  comment  on  current  events 
and  will  cover  the  international  polo 
matches  and  America’s  Cup  yacht  races. 
Viscount  Castlerosse  arrived  in  this 
country  last  week  with  Lady  Castlerosse. 
He  will  remain  in  this  country  a  month. 
It  is  not  yet  known  if  he  will  continue 
his  column  after  his  return  to  London. 


ISSUES  ANNUAL  REVIEW 

The  Japan  Ad'ivrtiser,  Tokio,  has 
issued  its  1929-1930  annual  review  of 
finance,  industry  and  commerce.  The 
year-book,  in  magazine  form,  comprises 
70  large-size  pages.  B.  W.  Fleisher  is 
editor  and  publisher. 


VACATION  TIDE  SHIFTS 

The  incoming  tide  of  returning  vaca¬ 
tionists  at  the  New  York  World  this 
week  was  matched  by  the  departure  of 
several  staff  men  on  belated  holidays. 
J.  E.  Clauson,  day  managing  editor,  re¬ 
turned  from  Wickford,  R.  I.  James  W. 
Barrett,  city  editor,  returned  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  spent  in  an  automobile  tour 
through  New  England  states.  New  York 
and  Canada.  J.  Otis  Swift,  nature  edi¬ 
tor,  came  back  to  work  after  a  vacation 
at  his  camp  near  Bay  Point,  Me. ;  Phillip 
Pearl,  reporter,  resumed  duties  after  a 
month’s  leave ;  and  Laurence  Stem, 
financial  lead  writer,  returned  to  Wall 
Street.  Among  those  starting  vacations 
this  week  were  Alexander  Schlosser,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor;  Rollin  Kirby,  political 
cartoonist;  Tames  S.  Griffith,  news  edi¬ 
tor  ;  and  Elton  Burroughs,  real  estate 
editor.  Leon  Svirsky,  exchange  editor, 
is  substituting  for  Burroughs  during  his 
absence. 


The  Observer  has  the  largest  CITY,  the  largest  SUBURBAN 
and  about  DOUBLE  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Charlotte  newspaper.  Practically  all  national  advertisers  have 
for  many  years  understood  that  by  ^‘CONCENTRATING”  their 
advertising  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  they  can  and  do  FULLY 
cover  this  market  at  ONE  cost.  88%  of  total  circulation  in 
I  city  and  suburban  territory,  90^o  of  the  remainder  within  a 
j  two  hour  automobile  drive  of  Charlotte. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


MANAGER  PREVENTED 
COSTE  INTERVIEW 


Promised  to  Bring  Trans-Atlantic 

Aviator  and  His  Companion  to 
Reporters  but  Left  Them 
Waiting 

About  60  reporters  in  addition  to  a 
group  of  sound  news  cameramen,  were 
deprived  of  interviews  with  Dieudonne 
Coste  and  Maurice  Bellonte  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  “Question  Mark”  at  Cur¬ 
tiss  Field,  L.  I.,  after  their  trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  flight  Sept.  2,  when  their  manager, 
Rene  Racover  tailed  to  keep  a  promise 
to  bring  the  aviators  to  a  room  where 
the  reporters  were  waiting.  According 
to  a  reporter  who  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  arrival,  Racover  told  the  newspaper 
and  motion  picture  men  that  if  they 
would  wait  iii  a  certain  room  he  would 
bring  the  fliers  in  for  formal  interviews 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  them  out  of  the 
crowd  on  the  field.  The  reporters  and 
cameramen  agreed,  but  after  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  they  discovered  that  Coste  and 
Bellonte  had  been  taken  from  the  field 
in  contradiction  to  the  agreement.  The 
newspaper  men  and  the  sound  news  crews 
were  able  to  cover  the  arrival  of  the 
plane  on  the  field,  but  close-ups  or  inter¬ 
views  were  out  of  the  question  at  the 
moment  the  aviators  landed.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  for  aviators  to  meet 
newspaner  men  in  a  private  group. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Ritz 
Towers  hotel  in  New  York  where  the 
aviators  stayed,  Racover  maintained  an 
attitude  of  indifference  toward  reporters, 
one  of  those  on  the  job  revealed.  He 
refused  to  give  any  direct  information 
in  answer  to  questions  from  the  news¬ 
paper  men,  the  reporter  said,  and  a 
couple  of  the  scribes  present  told  the 
fliers’  manager  what  they  thought  of 
him. 

Murray  Becker,  an  Associated  Press 
Photo  Service  cameraman,  was  injured 
Thursday  this  week,  when  a  plane  used 
by  photographers  to  cover  the  departure 
of  Coste  and  Bellonte  from  New  York 


for  Dallas,  Tex.,  made  a  forced  landin, 
on  the  golf  course  of  the  Kew  Te^ 
Golf  Club  near  Kew  Gardens,  L.  I 
The  New  York  Times  held  exclusk. 
rights  in  North  and  South  America  to 
C9ste’s  by-line  story  of  the  flight.  Five 
Times’  men  covered  the  arrival  at  the 
field,  with  Joseph  Shaplen  writing  the 


POWERS  PROMOTED 


Brush-Moore  Columbus  Man  Naniej 
Portsmouth  Times  M.  E 

Murray  Powers,  for  the  last  sh 
months  Columbus  bureau  manager  oi 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Ports, 
mouth  (O.)  Times,  effective  Sept.  2. 

Previous  to  his  service  as  Columbus 
bureau  manager,  Powers  was  for  four 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Marion 
(O.)  Star.  Both  Portsmouth  and  Marion 
papers  are  Brush-Moore  properties. 
Powers  also  served  as  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Dayton  Herald. 


NEW  DAILY  IN  OHIO 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  Journal  began 
publication  this  week  as  a  daily  with 
David  Gibson  as  publisher.  It  is  an  as¬ 
sociate  paper  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal^ 
also  published  by  Gibson.  Mayor  Qiarles 
S.  Moore  of  Mansfield  assisted  in  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  new  paper 
and  business  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
city  also  participated. 


JOINS  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Donald  Stillman,  for  several  years 
managing  editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  to 
conduct  its  “Rod  and  Gun”  column,  it 
was  annouiKed  this  week.  Mr.  Stillman 
succeeds  Fred  Fletcher,  who  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  hunting  and  fishing  column  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 


NEW  CAROLINA  WEEKLY 

The  first  issue  of  The  State  Eelmbli- 
can,  J.  Wayland  Allen,  editor,  inade  its 
appearance  in  North  Carolina  this  week. 


Largest  Coverage,  Lowest  Rate 
in  Indiana 

The  Star  League  Offers 

183,000  Circulation 

In  the  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and 
Muncie  Areas  at 

33  Cents  a  Line 

Sunday  rate  for  the  three  cities,  35  cents, 
including  The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  with 
150,000,  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  STATE. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Boston  —  Detroit  —  Atlanta 
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Continuously 
First  In  Pittsburgh 

in  Radio  Advertising 

Every  year  since  1925,  The  Press  has  published  more  radio 
advertising  tlian  any  other  two  Pittsburgh  papers  com¬ 
bined. 

1930  points  to  tlie  perpetuation  of  this  uninterrupted  lead¬ 
ership.  The  first  7  months  of  this  year  show  110,502  total 
national  and  local  radio  lineage  in  The  Press — a  lead  of 
31,626 — 40% — over  the  other  evening-Sunday  Pittsburgh 
paper. 

The  obvious  reason  why  this  standing  of  “First  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh”  is  maintained  by  The  Press,  is  its  “Habit  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  Results”  .  .  .  the  same  reason  that  makes  The 
Press  the  profitable  mediinn  for  advertisers  in  eviiry  field. 


The  Power  of  the  Press 
in  Pittsburgh 

During  July  1930  The  Press  published  46.5%  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  all  Pittsburgh  newspapers — 40.7%  more 
than  the  other  evening  and  Sunday  paper — 127.9%  more  than 
the  morning  paper.  It  led  in  26  of  35  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions.  From  figures  published  in  Media  Records,  Inc.,  the 
recognized  source  of  reliable  information  for  space  buyers. 

(Figures  properly  exclusive  of  advertising  in 
national  magazine  distributed  with  other  Sunday  paper.) 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  SCRIPPS  .  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
.  .  .  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 


■Bp" 


ATLANTA 
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EXECUTIVE  CHANGES  FOLLOW  SALE 
OF  TOLEDO  TIMES  TO  BLADE 

R.  C.  Patterson  Becomes  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
John  D.  Dun  Vice-President  and  Associate  Editor — 
Hartley  Named  Times  Managing  Editor 

Toledo  Times,  mornitiK  and  Sun-  K-y  was  raised  to  the  Sunday  editorshin. 
*  day  newspaper  purchased  last  week  by  Robert  S.  Brown,  manaRinn  editor  oi 
Paul  Block,  began  publication  Tuesday,  the  \ews-Bee,  succee<ls  Mr.  Hartley  as 


VV’si.BVR  M.  White 


IIaK!>LO  liARTLKY 


Robert  S.  Browm 


Paul Jones 


Sept.  2,  as  one  of  the  Paul  Block  news¬ 
papers.  The  Times  equipment  and  staff 
liave  been  moved  to  the  building  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  evening  paper  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Block. 

Plans  for  the 


CHARI.E.>i  T.  I.eCEY 


use  of  the  Times 
building  as  an 
employment  bn  - 
reau  for  Toledo¬ 
ans  out  of  work 
were  ni  a  d  e 
known  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
the  merger  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Blade 
Monday. 

R.  C.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  has 
lieen  president  of 
the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company, 
liecomes  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  company,  of  which  Mr. 
Block  is  president.  John  D  Dun,  who 
h^  been  editor  of  the  paper,  remains  as 
vice-president  and  associate  editor. 

With  purchase  of  the  Times  by  Mr. 
Block  several  changes  were  niaile  in  the 
executive  staffs  of  the  Times  and  the 
1  oledo  Neu's-Bec.  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
paper.  Wilbur  M.  White,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  who  is  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Congress  from  the  Toledo 
district,  liecomes  associate  editor  of  the 
Times  in  order  to  allow  him  mon-  time 
to  conduct  his  campaign  for  election  in 
November. 

Harold  Hartley,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Times,  succeeds  Mr.  White  as  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Hartley  first  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1920  as  a  reporter.  From 
1921  to  1924  he  attended  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  1924  went  to  the  Dayton 
Herald  as  a  reporter.  The  following 
\ear  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sf>rhi(i- 
field  fO.l  .S'hh.  remaining  there  until 
be  came  to  the  coiiv  desk  of  the  Toledo 
Times  March  1.  P>26.  In  1927  Mr.  Hart- 


Sunday  editor.  Mr.  Brown  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1922 
and  subse<|uently  went  to  work  in  the 
Columbus  bureau  of  the  .Associated  Press. 
He  workeil  on  the  Troy  (O. )  Daily 
.Vnc.f.  li'ahasli  find.)  Blain  Dealer  and 
Miami  (b'la.)  Herald,  successively,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  old  Cleveland  Times  as 
news  editor.  He  left  the  Times  to  Ix-- 
come  night  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
aixl  from  that  Scripps-Howard  iiews- 
paiHT  went  to  the  Toledo  News-Bee  in 
1*>27  as  news  iilitor.  .\  few  months  later 
he  IxTame  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Brown  is  succeeded  by  Paul  Jones, 
who  has  1hh-u  city  editor  of  the  News- 
Bee.  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  News- Bee 
copy  desk  in  1927  from  Kansas  City.  He 
was  promoted  to  assi.stant  city  editor  in 
1928  and  to  city  editor  six  months  later. 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  joined  the  Kansas 
City  Post  in  1919,  was  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  there  in  1920  and  subsequently  city 
c'ditor,  remaining  as  city  editor  of  the 
Post  and  later  the  Journal-Post  until 
coming  to  Toledo  in  1927. 

Charles  T.  I.ucey  of  the  News-Bee 
rewrite  staff  is  the  new  News- Bee  city 
eilitor.  succeeding  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  l.uce\. 
a  native  of  Peunsylx aiiia.  gained  his  first 
newspaper  experience  on  the  F.rie  (Pa.J 
Disfatcli-Herold.  I.ater  be  workeil  on 
the  Cleveland  \nvs.  Cleveland  Press  and 
with  the  (iever  \dvertisiug  Compaity 
in  Dayton  Ix'fore  joining  the  News-Bee. 
He  was  assistant  city  editor  when  be  re¬ 
signed  18  months  ago  and  returneil  a 
few  months  .ago  as  rewrite  man  and 
feature  writer. 

The  Blade  editorial  rooms,  extending 
nearlv  half  a  hhx’k  and  regardeil  as 
among  the  largest  in  middle  western 
newspaper  plants,  have  been  rearranged 
to  provide  space  for  the  Times  editorial 
workers,  and  there  still  is  ample  space. 
Desks  of  the  Blaile  city  staff  were 
grou|K'd  more  closely  alxtut  the  city  desk 
and  one  end  of  the  editorial  room  will 
lx‘  given  over  to  Tones  wo-kers.  .'sev- 


'10^ 
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eral  executive  offices  were  chang^  about 
to  provide  space  for  Times  officials. 

Similar  remodeling  work  was  effected 
in  the  composing  room  and  business 
office.  A  large  partition  separating  com- 
jKising  room  from  editorial  department 
was  moved  and  several  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  taken  out  to  provide  space  for  the 
1  imes  printing  force.  Eight  machines 
were  brought  to  the  Blade  composing 
room  from  the  Times,  augmenting  the 
flattery  of  .k)  already  in  use. 

.■\  part  of  the  business  office  lobby  has 
Ixen  partitioned  off  to  provide  counter 
and  office  space  for  Times  business  work¬ 
ers  and  officials.  Press  and  stereotyping 
e(|uipment  of  the  Times  will  be  sold  and 
that  of  the  Blade  will  be  used  for  the 
morning  paper  also. 

The  News-Bee,  in  its  issue  of  Mon¬ 
day,  carried  a  column  story  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Times,  including  a  history 
of  the  paper,  a  two  column  picture  of 
Paul  Block  on  page  one  and  a  two 
column  editorial  on  page  one  wishing 
Mr.  Block  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Origin  of  the  Times  dates  back  to 
March,  1849,  when  the  Commercial  Rc- 
f>iihlican  was  started  with  Charles  R. 
Miller  as  editor.  In.  1851  James  Myers 
and  Josiah  Riley  purchased  the  paper 
and  the  latter  assumed  the  editorial 
management.  Three  years  later  Silas 
\V.  \Vilder  succeeded  .Myers  but  Wilder 
died  shortly  afterwards  and  in  1855  the 
Iiajier  passed  into  the  hands  of  Riley, 
Boyd  &  Co. 

In  Fehruary,  18ti2,  the  name  wa.s 
changed  to  the  Toledo  Cominereial  and 
in  January,  1864,  the  Commercial  Print  ¬ 
ing  Com))any  was  organized. 

In  18fi6  the  pajK-r  was  bought  hy 
I  lark  W  aggoner  anil  his  son.  Ralph, 
who  in  1871  organized  the  Toledo  Com¬ 
mercial  Coinjiatiy.  S.  D.  Rich  IxTaiuc 
the  owner  in  1878  and  remained  in  con¬ 
trol  alxnit  a  year  when  he  was  succeeded 
b\  .\.  W.  Search  of  Coshocton.  D.  The 
liatx'r  changed  hands  several  times  suli- 
sii|ueutly  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Times. 

In  190.5  the  Times,  the  Bee,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Bee  and  the  News  all  were  pur¬ 


chased  by  the  Scripps- McRae  Leagut 
now  the  Scripps-Howard  NewspapLi 
Out  of  this  purchase  emerged  the  .New . 
Bee,  the  Sunday  Times-Bee  and 
Morning  Times.  The  Scripps-Mc^ 
organization  published  the  Times  and 
Sunday  Times  for  a  brief  period  and 
then  .sold  them  to  (ieorge  W.  Dun,  who 
organized  the  Toledo  Times  Comnanv 
in  1908.  In  1911  the  Toledo  Times 
lishing  Company  was  organized  and  the 
first  officers  were  George  A.  Dun,  pres¬ 
ident  :  Charles  O’Brien,  secretary  and 
R.  C.  Patterson,  treasurer. 

Clarence  Brown  succeeded  Dun  as 
president  after  the  latter’s  death  in  1914 
and  when  Brown  died  in  1918  R.  C 
Patterson  advanced  tii  the  position 
which  he  held  until  Mr.  Block  acquired 
control. 

BOISE  S  TATESMAN  EXPANDS 

Two-Story  Addition  Completed — Ne« 
Press  Is  Installed 

A  new  Hoe  septuple  press  has  been 
installed  hy  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Morninq 
Statesman,  along  with  other  new  equi^ 
merit.  A  two  story  addition  to  house 
the  new  press  and  the  engraving  room 
has  also  been  completed.  The  daily's 
issue  of  Aug.  28  came  from  the  new 
press. 

At  the  .same  time  the  paper  was 
changed  from  seven  to  eight  columns 
and  from  wet  to  dry  mats.  The  press 
was  started  on  its  first  run  by  Mrs. 
lames.  F.  .Ailshire,  Jr.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Calvin  Cobb,  publisher  of  the  States¬ 
man. 

The  old  jiress  room  and  engraving 
r<M»m  are  now  being  remodeled  to  make 
more  space  for  the  comiNssing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  departments. 


RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON 

L.  .A.  Pierson,  formerly  with  the  dis¬ 
play  department  of  the  Boston  .dmerim. 
has  returned  to  the  IVasliingtoii  Ilfnld 
in  a  similar  capacity.  Pier.son  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
.Agency  before  joining  the  Hearst  daily. 


It  Sounds  Like  on  Old  Story... but... 

IN  THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS 
OF  1930 

Local  and  National  Display  Advertisers 
Placed  in  the  Home-owned  Seattle  Times 

2,793,927  more  lines* 

of  net  paid  advertising  than  they  placed  in  the 
second  (Hearst)  Seattle  newspaper,  and  .  .  . 

3,453,837  more  lines* 

than  they  placed  with  the  third  (Scripps) 
Seattle  Newspaper 

*  Net  Paid  Linage  Figure*  from  De  Lisser’s  Report,  which,  in 
detail,  discloses  the  fact  that  The  Seattle  Times  leads  its 
field  in  the  following  linage  classifications:  LOCAL  DIS¬ 
PLAY;  NATIONAL  DISPLAY;  CLASSIFIED;  Amusements; 
Automotive;  Beverages;  Department  Stores;  Men’s  Clothing: 
Women's  Wear;  Electrical  Appliances;  Financial;  Food; 
Furniture;  Insurance;  Jewelry;  Medicines;  Radio;  Real 
Estate;  Transportation;  Shoes  and  Miscellaneous. 

THE  SEAHLE  DAILY  TIMES 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  National  Representative 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


rove  V 
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Pit  ■  rn  being  nome  papers,  tor  on 
I  reading  is  done  at 

W  home  they  lose  circulation  . . . 

which  no  paper  picks  up. 

mk  ll■lll■.■'E'  I  I  m  .  jL..  The  Globe  has  practically 
the  same  number  of  readers 
on  Sunday  as  it  has  weekdays. 

Here  then  is  the  established  “home  paper”  of  the 
Boston  Trading  Area,  assuring  the  advertiser  of 
an  unhurried  .  .  .  relaxed  .  .  .  “easy-chair”  audience 
seven  days  a  week! 

A  woman’s  page  established  36  years  ago  as  the 
first  woman’s  page  in  America  .  .  .  personal  news  of 
suburban  communities  .  .  .  selected  school  and 
church  news  .  .  .  more  department-store  advertising 
daily  and  Sunday  than  any  other  Boston  papers — 
these  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  the  Globe 
a  “home  paper”  seven  days  a  week. 

The  whole  interesting  story  is  told  in  the  booklet, 
“Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Market.” 
Write  for  your  free  copy. 


you  are  interested  in  i 

of  evening  papers  are  bought 

downtown  and  carried  out  to  suburban  homes. 

With  two  Boston  papers  selling  space  only  on  a 
morning  and  evening  combination  basis,  no  detailed 
town-by-town  circulation  comparison  of  Boston 
daily  papers  is  either  accurate  or  fair. 

Sunday  is  the  only  day  to  tell  which  paper  is 
favored  in  Boston  homes,  for  on  Sunday  all  papers 
are  delivered  (and  credited  on  A.  B.  C.  statements) 
to  the  community  where  the  reader  lives. 

Further,  such  a  comparison  is  fair  to  all,  for  the 
three  Boston  papers  carrying  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  each  publish  a  Sunday  edition. 

One  loses  20%  of  its  daily  circulation  in  the  30- 
mile  trading  radius.  Another  loses  57%. 

These  papers  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of 
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WASHINGTON  EDITORS  DISAGREE  ON 
VALUE  OF  BROADCASTING  NEWS 


Mr.  Kuhn’s  idea  of  radio  is  that  its 
chief  value  to  a  newspaper  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  affords  for  an  extensicMi  of 
the  service  a  paper  can  render  a  com¬ 
munity  and  as  a  builder  of  good-will. 

“1  am  sold  on  radio,"  Mr.  Kuhn 
said,  “as  a  means  of  keeping  a  paper’s 
name  before  the  public  and  thereby 
building  up  good-will.  Whether  or  not 
the  broadcasting  of  news  or  any  other 
feature  by  a  newspaper  has  any  direct 
result  on  circulation  or  advertising  1 
cannot  say.  1  can  say,  however,  that 
our  broadcasting  has  not  hurt  us  in  any 
way.” 

The  Star  has  been  broadcasting  news 
flashes  for  about  two  years  from  sta¬ 
tion  WMAL.  The  news  broadcast  goes 
on  the  air  about  6  P.M.,  after  the  Star’s 
last  edition  has  appeared  on  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  the  news  feature,  the 
Star  sponsors  a  radio  forum,  which  has 
become  nationally  famous.  It  is  broad¬ 
cast  weekly  over  a  coast-to-coast  hook¬ 
up.  Well  known  public  officials  speak 
over  the  network  on  timely  subjects. 

Mr.  Kuhn  said  emphatically  that  this 
forum  was  not  started  with  any  idea  of 
promoting  the  Star  in  any  way.  He  said 
it  was  felt  that  the  Star  could  perform 
a  useful  and  worthy  public  service  by 
acquainting  the  people  of  the  country 
with  the  men  in  Washington  who  run 
the  government.  That,  he  said,  was  the 
sole  motive  behind  the  forum  idea. 

He  said  the  Star  probably  had  bene- 
fitted  by  it,  though  he  could  not  point  to 
any  direct  benefits.  Certainly,  he  said, 
it  had  done  no  harm. 

Mr.  Kuhn  believes  that  newspapers 
should  operate  their  own  radio  stations, 
not  only  as  builders  of  good-will,  but  as 
advertising  mediums,  so  they  could  offer 
advertisers  combination  rates  covering 
both  newspaper  and  radio  advertising. 

Newspaper-owned  radio  stations  would 
eliminate  the  extra,  Mr.  Kuhn  said.  In 
any  event,  he  said,  the  extra  is  a  hazard¬ 
ous  and  expensive  undertaking.  He  said 
that  if  newspaper  stations  would  broad¬ 
cast  big  events,  such  as  election  returns, 
fights,  etc.,  the  listeners  would  appre¬ 


ciate  the  service  and  in  the  long  run  the^ 
paper  would  lose  nothing  by  not  issuiM 
extras.  “ 

Speaking  for  the  Herald,  Mr.  Flyi« 
said  he  thought  the  radio  would  act  uf 
a  builder  of  good-will  and  circulatk»jj 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kuhn  that  ' 
it  would  eliminate  the  extra.  He  said  he  i 
thought  it  would  act  more  as  a  “con*  i 
on"  for  extras,  whetting  the  appetites  of  ■ 
readers  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  ] 
whatever  event  was  occurring. 

“The  reader  who  has  just  listened  to 
a  broadcast  of  a  fight  or  a  baseball  game 
wants  to  read  about  it,"  Mr.  Flynn  said 
“He  wants  to  see  whether  the  sports 
writers  had  the  same  reactions  to  various 
situations  that  he  did.  And  he  wants  to 
sit  down  and  digest  what  transpired  after 
the  excitement  of  the  fray  has  blown 
over.” 

Mr.  Flynn  said  he  thought  newspapertt 
would  use  radio  more  and  more  as  time 
went  on.  They  were  afraid  of  it  at  first, 
he  said,  not  knowing  just  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  them. 

The  Herald  broadcasts  news  flashes 
daily  about  7  P.M.  over  station  WOL 
This  has  been  carried  on  for  about  four 
years,  Mr.  Flynn  said.  In  addition,  a 
weekly  feature  in  which  the  various 
sports  department  of  the  paper  are  repre¬ 
sented,  is  presented. 

Mr.  Flynn  said  that  the  radio  had  not 
worked  any  harm  to  the  Herald.  In  fact, 
he  declared,  it  had  helped  boost  the 
paper’s  circulation  and  popularity. 


Two  Dailies  Have  Dropped  News  Bulletins  While  Three 
Declare  Them  Helpful  in  Building  Good-Will — No 
Protest  When  Post  Program  Was  Dropped 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


he  said.  “We  would  ratlier  put  the 
money  it  costs  us  to  do  a  decent  broad¬ 
cast  into  tlie  paper  and  give  our  sub¬ 
scribers  a  better  paper,  wnich,  alter  all, 
IS  wliat  Uiey  are  paymg  for.” 

Mabelle  Jenniiv's,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Aews,  does  a  weekly  broadcast  dur¬ 
ing  tile  Uieatncal  season.  Air.  Aleilett 
said,  and  tins  probably  will  be  continued, 
nils  IS  more  oi  a  feature,  however,  and 
no  news  is  broaucast  during  her  talk. 

To  do  a  broadcasting  job  right  you 
must  put  a  good  man  on  it,”  Mr.  Aiel- 
lett  said.  “He  must  take  the  time  to 
prepare  a  really  intelligent  digest  of 
tlie  news  which  will  retlect  credit  on  tne 
paper  and  not  just  reel  olt  sometliing 
winch  will  bore  listeners  or  make  them 
tune  111  some  other  station. 

“VVlien  tins  painstakmg  bit  of  work 
Is  Gone,  It  must  be  seen  to  that  some¬ 
one  with  a  radio  personality’  does  the 
actual  broadcasting.  That  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  tie  in  with  son.eone  who  can  write 
a  snappy  news  digest. 

“it  we  had  a  man  wlio  combined  all 
the  qualities  necessary  for  putUng  on  a 
really  good  broadcast  we  wouldn’t  let 
him  do  It.  VVe  would  keep  him  on  tlie 
paper,  since  a  man  like  tliat  would  be  en- 
iireiy  too  valuable  to  do  anythmg  but 
supply  copy  lor  the  jiaper.” 

Air.  Aleilett  said  tlie  News  does  not 
contemplate  any  renewal  ol  news  broad¬ 
casting. 

v_/n  iiie  other  side  of  the  fence,  how¬ 
ever,  Air.  iieiiton  said  he  could  see 
notlung  harmful  m  news  broadcasting, 
at  least  tlie  way  it  is  handled  on  the 
Times.  His  paper  puts  on  a  broaacast 
about  5:40  F.  x\l.  after  the  last  edition 
has  gone  to  press,  or  about  tlie  time  it 
is  to  go  to  press. 

Air.  lienton  admitted  that  a  news  broad¬ 
cast  by  an  afternoon  paper  might  prove 
harnilul  if  it  were  put  on  the  air  early 
in  the  attenioon  betore  the  paper  had 
lime  to  be  circulated  througliout  me  city, 
ihe  limes  has  no  intention  of  going 
on  the  air  any  earlier  than  it  now  makes 
Its  appearance  witli  news,  Mr.  Benton 
said. 

in  addition  to  tlie  daily  news  flashes, 
the  Times  runs  several  weekly  features, 
which  have  proved  popular. 

The  Times  probably  will  do  some 
snot  news  broadcasting  later  during  out¬ 
door  sportnig  events  or  other  outdoor 
events  of  general  interest.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  a  specially  equipped 
airplane  operated  by  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  which  will  visit  the  various  cities 
where  Hearst  papers  are  located  to  give 
broadcasts  of  open  air  activities  of  im¬ 
portance. 


WASHINGTUN,  Sept.  3 — The  news¬ 
paper  editors  of  this  city  are  split 
3-2  on  the  question  of  radio  broadi^sting 
of  news  flashes,  witli  the  majority  on 
the  side  of  radio. 

Attention  u-  their  positions  was  drawn 
by  a  recent  announcement  carried  in  the 
IV'ashinyton  Fast  that  “Breakfast  Brev¬ 
ities,”  a  morning  news  smnmary  broad¬ 
cast  through  station  W'OL,  here,  had 
been  discontinued. 

The  Post  amiouiicement  was  brief  and 
merely  stated  that  with  the  broadcast  of 
the  day  before  the  paper  “discontinued 
the  use  of  the  radio  for  the  dissemination 
of  news.”  It  added  that  “there  will  be 
no  broadcast  of  news  events  tomorrow 
morning  nor  tliereafter  by  the  Post.” 

Norman  W.  Baxter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Post,  said  that  the  primary  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  broadcast  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Post  had  published  an  expose 
of  a  fortune  teller  who  broadcast  from 
the  same  station,  offering  to  forecast  the 
future  or  answer  questions  of  any  who 
would  write  and  enclose  a  dollar. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  had  become 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  news  broad¬ 
casting  by  newspapers.  The  Post,  he 
said,  had  been  using  W'OL  to  broadcast 
the  news  summary  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  feature  went  on  the  air  at  8  a.m. 
<ind  lasted  15  minutes.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  majority  of  W  ashington’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  either  eating  breakfast  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  its  mad  dash  to  the  9  o’clock 
office. 

.\lthough  the  Post  circulation  is 
slightly  larger  now  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Baxter  said,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  radio. 
The  effect  on  circulation,  one  way  or 
the  other,  he  said,  was  imperceptible. 

Mr.  Baxter  said  the  Post  stopped  its 
daily  broadcasts  for  a  few  weeks  and 
received  a  number  of  protests,  largely 
from  shut-ins,  blind  persMis,  and  the  like. 
The  feature  was  started  again,  largely 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  a  desire 
to  help  the  shut-ins,  rather  than  with 
any  thought  of  benefit  to  the  paper,  he 
said. 

No  protests  have  been  received  since 
the  broadcasts  were  finally  stopped  about 
two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Baxter  said,  and 
the  Post  has  no  intention  of  starting  the 
news  flash  broadcast  again. 

“I  think  newspapers  should  begin  to 
realize  that  radio  is  a  competitor — a 
serious  an^  a  dangerous  competitor,”  Mr. 
Baxter  said.  “There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  give  away  news,  the  very 
thing  w'e  are  trying  to  sell." 

He  said  he  thought  one  solution  of  the 
radio  problem  might  be  for  newspapers 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  radio 
stations. 

Lowell  Mellett,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  stood  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter  in  condemning  radio  news  broadcasts, 
while  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Ralph  Benton, 
and  Michael  W.  Flynn,  managing  editors, 
respectively,  of  the  Evcnitiy  Star,  Timfs 
and  Herald,  took  the  opposite  view.  _ 
The  Times  and  Herald  are  Hearst 
papers  and  are  pursuing  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Hearst  to  “get  into  radio.”  (Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Aug.  16,  p.  10). 

Mr.  Mellett  said  the  News  had  broad¬ 
cast  news  flashes  for  about  three  years. 
The  broadcast  was  stopped  about  six 
months  ago,  he  said. 

“We  could  see  no  benefit  in  broad¬ 
casting  news,  either  direct  or  indirect,” 


NEW  PRESS  GROUP  FORMED 

Organization  of  the  Monmouth  County 
(N.J.)  Press  Association  was  effected 
.\ug.  25  at  a  dinner  in  Long  Branch. 
Adrian  E.  Moreau,  Freehold  Transcript, 
was  elected  president.  Guion  P.  Wilson, 
Long  Branch  Daily  Record,  and  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
called  the  meeting,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  W.  R.  R.  Mason,  Bound  Brook 
Chronicle,  and  for  21  years  treasurer  of 
the  state  association,  Rudolph  E.  Lent, 
business  manager  of  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

Jc^in  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  Yerk  City 
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Magnetic  Player  Board 

$50  to  $150  Lease 

Wire  Stenderd  Ball  Player  Corp. 
New  Bedford,  Matt. 


SQUAD 


In  the  August  Printers’  Ink  Monthly 
the  third  squad  of  eight  great 
rotogravure  markets  passed  in 
review  before  the  advertisers  of 
the  United  States.  Are  you  following 
this  series?  Watch  for  your  city,  if 
it  has  not  already  appeared.  The 
August  pages  appear  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages.  Interest  in  them  grows. 


NEENAH,  WIS. 

New  York,  122  E.  42nd  St.  •  Los  Angolos,  S10  W.  0(.i  St. 


Chicago,  8  S.  Michigan  Avo. 
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Oil — and  Water 

Two  of  the  CMKV  Acavitm  of 
Lon^  Beach  are  producuon  of  oil 
and  •hipping  ot  (he  Signal 
Hill  ticU  lie*  <a-ithin  city 
lunitt  and  the  harbor  la  the 
cloaett  to-tca  ot  any  deep  harbor 
on  the  coast  Packing  is  a  thvd 
Urge  industr\’  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  are  going  up  rum 
Long  Beach  u  the  sixth  city  on 


population  that  is  frj%  native 
white  Long  Beach  is  a  hone 


ong  Beach 


Kansas 

W'heat  and  Oil 


In  the  nation's  greatest  wheat 
dwtnet  and  )uat  north  of  the  na 
tion's  nefaeat  od  helds,  stands 
Kanms  City,  the  conmcrcaal 
capnai  «id  the  ckanng  bouse  et 
a  huge  area  Kanms  Qty  is  the 
second  hvcstock  market  Her 
lohhif^  activities  cover  an  area 
greater  than  any  other  From 
the  soil  of  the  dwenct  comes  hi 
kms  m  wealth  Kansas  Csty  m 
becoming  an  av  ceneer  )ust  as 
die  became  a  nail  and  taibtmd 
center  The  oiy  eaerts  an  miu 
cnce  out  of  prapomen  n>  tta  own 
sue  Its  newspapers  circulste 
over  a  nch  and  broad  area  Don't 
under-f inmate  Kanms  City 


'  '  J-Jartford 

Do  You  Carry  Insurance? 

In  Hardord.  the  msurancr  huaoieas  alone  employs  16.000 
people  In  the  1.000  lactones  ol  the  tradir^  area.  lk>,ooo  j 
are  at  work,  aianv  of  them  at  skilled  labor  rates  at  pay 
Because  of  tu  high  earning  power,  ttetlord  has  retail  per 
capita  ales  one-third  above  the  avenge  tar  ones  of  its  sue 
Without  competition  from  New  Yoek  and  Boaton.  the 
stores  of  Hartford  carry  the  btem  m  acylca  and  deai^ 

The  tradmg  arm  la  compact  and  therctaec  CMily  responds 
tq,roCogia  vote  advcrtmmg  m  the  local  newspsper 

The  SMWt  ^  Hmht^s  eemde^ 


ouston 

*  I 


A  fast  grou'ing  inland  seaport 

The  Houston  Ship  Canal  brought  the  ocean  to  Houston, 
taty  miles  inland  Rcaultani  low  freight  rates  give  Houston 
a  dominance  m  diatnbution  over  a  temtor>-  extendmg 
aoo  to  miles  'The  city  now  is  served  by  6t(  steamship 
hnrs  in  addition  to  }ts  iS  railroad*  It  u  one  of  the  country's 
fastest  growing  cities,  m  a  temtory  nch  in  livestock,  oil. 
sulphur,  lumber,  cotton,  and  fruit*  Large»t  city  ot  the 
largest  state.  Houston  has  a  trading  area  with  a  purchasif^ 
power  based  on  four  hlbon  dc^Ur*'  worth  ot  property 
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Are  Published  Every  Week 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Bee 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Oeveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealet 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 


erica 


Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La  Nashville  Tennessean  Provid 

Marina  Newark  Sunday  Call  Richm 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Evening-News  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Roche 

Hartford  Courant  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  Scran t 

Houston  Chronicle  New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera  St.  Lo 

Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  New  York  Corriere  D’ America  St.  Lo 

Jackson,  Miss.,  News  New  York  Evening  Graphic  St.  Pa 

Kansas  City  Journal  Post  New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward  St.  Pa 

Kansas  City  Star  New  York  II  Progresso 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PressTelegram  Italo  Americano  Seattle 

Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times  New  York  Evening  Post 

Louisville  Courier  Journal  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post  New  York  Times 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  New*  York  Sunday  News  ' 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior  New  York  World 

’  oyracu 

Mexico  City,  El  Universal  Omaha  World-Herald  Terre 

Miami  Daily  News  Peoria  Journal  Transcript  Toledt 

Milwaukee  Journal  Peoria  Star  Toroni 

Minneapolis  Journal  Philadelphia  L’Opinione  Washi 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Washi 

Montreal  La  Pacrie  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Water 

Montreal  La  Presse  Philadelphia  Record  Wichi 

Montreal  Standard  Pittsburgh  Press  Wilmi 

Nashville  Banner  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Younj 

Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  is  supplied  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newspapers 
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L.  HARRIS 
0  TRIAL 


Fwinar  Pretident  of  A.  M.  A.  Que* 
tioaed  by  CbicMT®  Academy 
on  Ethic*  of  Advertiiing 
‘'Middle  Cl***”  Clinic 


OR.  MALCOLM 

brought  T 


Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Harris,  noted  surgeon 
Mid  a  leader  of  American  medicine  has 
been  brought  to  trial  before  the  ethical 
relations  conunittee  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  as  another  incident  in 
the  conflict  among  members  of  the  group 
over  Advertising  and  low  cost  clinics  as 
problems  of  professional  ethics. 

•^Dr.  Harris  last  year  was  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society.  In  recent  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  his  term  as  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Harris  has  been  active  in  movements  to 
have  the  medical  profession  adopt  mea¬ 
sures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Ourges  against  the  surgeon  were  that 
the  Chicago  Policlinic  Medical  Center, 
of  which  he  is  surgeon  in  chief  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had 
been  guilty  of  advertising  and  that  it 
was  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  All  other  physician 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were 
summoned  for  trial  with  Dr.  Harris. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Louis  Schmidt,  ousted  by 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society  on  charges 
that  he  was  associated  with  the  Public 
Health  Institute,  a  low  cost  clinic,  which 
used  advertising,  is  now  pending  before 
the  judicial  council  of  the  American 
Medical  association.  Dr.  Schmidt, 
championing  the  right  of  charitable 
clinics  that  brought  competent  medical 
care  to  the  middle  classes  at  a  price  they 
could  afford  to  pay  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

A  report  on  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Harris 
and  his  associates  before  the  trial  group 
(which  took  place  two  months  ago  and 
was  only  recently  revealed)  will  be  made 
to  the  council  of  the  society  when  it 
meets  in  October,  according  to  Dr. 
Nathan  N.  Davis  III,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Harris’  agreement 
to  make  changes  in  the  advertising 
matter  used  by  the  Chicago  Policlinic, 
it  is  understood  the  ethical  relations  com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  make  a  report  to 
the  council  recommending  that  the 
charges  be  dismissed. 

Dr.  George  L.  Apfelbach,  member  of 
the  council  and  former  president  of  _  the 
DOTth  side  branch  of  the  medical  society, 
brought  the  charges  against  Dr.  Harris. 
He  submitted  a  circular  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  clinic,  and  which,  he  said, 
had  been  widely  distributed  on  the  north 
side. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  circular  the 
address  of  the  clinic  was  given  and  the 
following  statement:  “Supplying  a  small 
fee  health  service  to  all  persons  not 
able  to  pay  the  fees  charged  by  private 
physicians.” 

An  outline  of  the  hours  and  the  t>T)e 
of  medical  service  offered  by  the  clinic 
TO  then  given  and  on  the  back  of  the 
circular  was  the  following  announce¬ 
ment: 

“The  Qiicago  Policlinic  has  recently 
reorganized  its  clinic  facilities  into  a 
njodern  medical  center. 

“Here  good  medical  care  on  a  small 
fee  basis  is  being  given  to  men,  women 
and  children  not  able  to  pay  the  fees 
charged  by  private  practicing  physicians. 

“Social  service  agencies,  hospitals, 
clinics,  physicians,  medical  and  personal 
4r«tors  of  industries  and  others  are 
mvited  to  send  such  persons  for  medical 
ettamination  or  care  or  both. 

“Careful,  kindly  medical  attention  and 
good  social  service  will  be  given.  Pa¬ 
tients  will  be  treated  or  examined  and 
referred  back  with  recommendations.^ 
^When  the  new  Henrotin-Policlinic 
hospital  is  completed,  the  center  will 
o^py  modern  quarters  therein,  using 
TO  entire  second  floor  at  LaSalle  and 
0>lc  streets.” 

Dr.  Apfelbach  said  the  circular  al- 
■TOed  the  inference  that  private  phy- 
gicians  charged  high  fees  or  that  they 


would  not  accept  charity  patients.  He 
objected  also  to  the  paragraph  in  ^hich 
directors  of  industries  were  invited  to 
send  patients  to  the  clinic  and  said  this 
constituted  unfair  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  physicians  who  are  debarred  from 
advertising. 

Dr,  Harris,  upon  being  summoned  by 
the  committee,  told  its  members  he  had 
already  had  part  of  the  copy  for  the 
circular  changed.  The  committee  asked 
that  other  parts  be  altered  and  Dr. 
Harris  agreed. 

The  phrase  on  the  front  page,  as 


amended  reads :  “A  clinic  for  patients 
of  limited  means.”  On  the  back  page, 
the  second  paragraph  now  reads ;  “Here 
good  medical  care  is  given  men,  women 
and  children  not  abje  to  employ  phy¬ 
sicians.” 

Dr.  Harris  for  years  has  sought  to 
have  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  take 
over  the  People’s  Health  Institute,  and 
operate  it  by  district  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  and  of  society.  Before 
reorganizing  the  policlinic  he  offered  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  medical  society,  but 
both  proposals  were  rejected. 


NEW  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 

A  new  department  of  public  relations 
recently  was  organized  by  the  B.  F". 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company  in  Akron. 
Herbert  W.  Maxson  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  he  is  assisted  by  Russell 
F.  Snyder.  Maxson  formerly  was  with 
the  Akron  Times,  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
San  Francisco  Call,  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican, 
Chicago  Daily  A'ezvs  and  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  publicity  de¬ 
partment.  Snyder  formerly  was  with  the 
Ct<h’eland  Plain  Dealer  and  Toledo  Blade. 
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COVgR  SPOKANE  AND  1  HE  bPunANg  cuvNTUV  UKE  THE  SUNSHINE, 


**Win  the  Urban-Heart  and  Cultivate  the  Farm-Backbone  of  the  Prosperous  Pacific  Northwest  Through 
the  SPOK.ANE  D.AILIES  and  STATE  FARM  WEEKLIES— and  This  Market  is  Largely  Yours.' 


A  Late  Survey  of 

Business  Conditions  as  They  Are 

Indicates  That  The 

SPOKANE  COUNTRY 

(“UNCOLN— The  SOth  State”) 

Is  An  Opportune  Market  for 
Pushing  Sales  This  Fall-Winter 


Spokane  Country — Significant  Business  Conditions  Facts  —  Briefly 


1.  Wholesale  Groceries:  Six  months  1930  gain 
Spokane  Country  3%,  compared  with  2.3%  loss  for 
Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District.  June — 17.2% 
increase,  compared  with  .01%  decrease  for  district. 

2.  New  Automobile  Sales:  Five  months  1930 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  decrease  only  9.1%, 
compared  with  21%  for  the  United  States — loss  less 
than  half  of  average  for  country. 

3.  Wholesale  Drugs:  Sales  six  months  1930 
slight  gain  over  1929. 

4.  July  Building  Permits:  Spokane  July  1930 
breaks  all  its  records  for  same  month  (not  due  to  any 
one  large  project). 

5.  Spokane  Bank  Deposits:  While  deposits 
showed  loss  for  the  first  three  months,  there  was  over 
$4,000,000  gain  during  three  months  ending  June 
30th,  making  the  gain  in  deposits  for  six  months 
$1,181,000  over  1929. 

6.  Spokane  Savings  and  Loan  Dividends:  Six 
rronths  1930,  4%  ahead  of  1929. 

7.  Electrical  Appliance  Sales:  Washington 
Water  Power  Company,  serving  128  communities 
throughout  Spokane  Country,  repxjits  21%  increase 
in  sales  first  six  months  1930. 

8.  Wholesale  Hardware:  The  largest  Spokane 
wholesale  hardware  company  reports  collections 
first  six  months  this  year  7i%  better  than  1929. 

9.  Largest  Spokane  Department  Store  reports 
June  business  bwt  June  1929. 

10.  National  Chain  Stores  —  Spokane 
Branches:  Woolworth’s  Spokane  stores  (same 
number  Spokane  stores  as  last  year)  report  nice 
increase  dollar  value  of  sales  first  five  months.  East¬ 
ern  Outfitting  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  chain  ready-to-wear, 
reports  sales  Spokane  store  show  increase  eveiw 
month  this  year  compared  with  last.  Feltman  Si 
Curme  (chain  shoes)  report  sales  first  six  months  15% 
greater  than  last  year. 


11.  Retail  Advertising:!  Editor  &  Publisher 
state  one  of  reasons  for  publishing  monthly  lineage 
tabulations  (compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.)  is 
that  fluctuations  have  value  for  the  alert  space  buyer, 
who  may  find  in  them  reasons  for  placing  or  with¬ 
holding  a  campaign  in  certain  localities.  TTierefore, 
it  is  significant  to  note  by  the  July  26th  and  August 
23rd  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and 
CHRONICLE  for  June  and  July  showed  a  loss  of 
only  7.2%,  or  16.3%  less  than  average  decrease  for 
all  seventy  cities  tabulated. 

12.  Agricultural  Conditions  and  Farm  Paper 
Lineage:  Again  in  1930  the  Pacific  Northwest  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  favored  and  fortunate  districts 
in  the  United  States.  No  drought  in  this  section. 
Therefore,  fortunate  conditions  mean  1930  yield  of 
many  crops  greater  than  1929.  Even  normal  buying 
power  41%  above  nation's  average — comparatively 
speaking,  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  tremendous. 
Advertising  lineage  in  Washington  Farmer,  Oregon 
Farmer  and  Idaho  Farmer  showed  gain  for  June  and 
July  of  26.4%  over  last  year. 

13.  General  or  National  Display  Lineage: 
While  newspapers  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  six  months  made  a  better  showing 
than  average  for  the  country,  or  most  any  section  of 
the  countty,  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW'S  and 
CHRONICLE'S  comparative  lineage  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation  was  far  ahead  of  the  average  showing  for 
newspapers  published  in  the  other  three  large  Pacific 
Northwest  cities. 

Through  the  combined  95,000  (86%  UNduplicated) 
circulation  of  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and 
SPOKANE  CHRONICLE,  you  secure  98.1%  home- 
delivered  coverage  of  Spokane's  metropiolitan  area 
and  reach  nearly  all  the  102,247  urban  families  of 
the  Spokane  Country. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  1B30-31  EDITION, 


"^Market  Facts  About  The  Spokane  Country  and  Pacific  Northwest'^ 

(Man.v  rM'ent  iptterR  Incliratr  that  hundml*  of  kM>n  nalpH  and  advertidin*  pxpputivp*  u«e  advantacpounly  thU 
unuHiial  market  farts  book  for  planning  not  only  Spokane  I'oiintry  but  I’wlflr  Northwest  sales  and  ailvertlslng.) 
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$125,000  APPLE  DRIVE 
TO  START  SOON 

WaskinctoB  Boxed  Apple  Bureau 
Vote*  Fund  at  Yakima  Meet- 
I  ing^To  Feature  Fall 

Varietie* 


{By  telegraph  to  EIditor  &  Pubusher) 

St^ATTU-:,  Sept.  3. — An  advcrtisiiis 
campaign  for  Washington  boxed  apples, 
national  in  its  scope  and  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $12.1, 0()0,  is  assured  as 
the  result  of  a  meeting  at  Yakima  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Washington 
IJoxed  Apple  Bureau.  It  was  decided 
to  prcKeed  with  the  campaign  at  once, 
since  it  was  found  that  contracts  signed 
and  promised  to  be  signed  within  the 
next  few  days  would  reach  the  required 
quota. 

The  plan  accepted  calls  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  release  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  covering  a  large 
iiumlier  of  cities  in  the  I'nited  States, 
featuring  early  fall  varieties,  particu¬ 
larly  Jonathans.  The  Izzard  Company, 
advertising  agency  of  Seattle,  was  em¬ 
ployed  again  to  conduct  the  campaign. 


BENSON  TO  ADDRESS  GROUP 


Will  Be  Principal  Speaker  at  Pacific 
Coast  Agencies’  Meeting 

A  large  representation  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California  is  exjiected 
at  the  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Association  in  Med¬ 
ford,  September  18  and  19.  The 
principal  address  will  be  delivered  by 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  .American 
.Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies, 
who  will  be  making  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
coast  at  that  time.  He  will  sjieak  on 
“Problems  of  Newspaper  Advertising,” 
and  is  expected  to  discuss  publicity  and 
local  and  national  advertising  rates. 

Agency  men  and  newspaper  executives 
will  apjiear  on  the  program.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  preside<l  over  by  David  M. 
Bottsfords  of  Portland,  president  of  the 
Coast  association.  R.  P.  Milne  of 
Seattle  will  speak  on  "Media  Relations.” 
The  meeting  will  conclude  with  a  golf 
tournament  and  be  followed  by  a  Sun¬ 
day  trip  to  Crater  Lake. 

In  addition  to  speaking  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  meeting,  Mr.  Benson 
is  expected  to  meet  with  publishers  and 
agency  men  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  to  discuss  particularly  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  A.  A.  A.  .A.,  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  and  publisher  relations,  according 
to  information  given  out  hy  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Benson  is  leaving  New  York  on 
Sept.  10.  His  itinerary  includes  also 
Texas  points.  New  Orleans,  Birmingham. 
.Atlanta  and  Washington. 


TABLOID  ROTOS  DROPPED 

The  four  tabloid  rotogravure  sections 
published  every  Sunday  by  AVre  York 
Times  were  discontinued  .Aug.  31  and 
.sectional  pictures  were  printed  in  regu¬ 
lar  standard  size  sheets.  The  four  tab¬ 
loid  sections  coyered  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  West¬ 
chester  and  New  Jersey.  The  change  to 
standard  size  was  made  to  afford  better 
presentation  of  pictures,  according  to 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times. 


HAWKINS  BACK  FROM  EUROPE 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  general  manager  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  returned 
from  F.urope  with  his  family  Sept.  3, 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Leviathan.  He  and  his 
family  spent  two  months  touring  Eurone 
during  which  they  visited  England 
France.  Holland.  Germany.  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

TO  COVER  CRUISE 

Harrisburg  newspaper  men  who  will 
accompany  the  eighth  annual  Chamber 
of  Commerce  cruise  to  Canadian  points 
next  week  are;  Eveninq  Knes,  A.  S. 
Hamman  and  Homer  E.  Moyer:  ^forn- 
inq  Patriot,  T.  C.  Fairlamb;  Telcnrnph, 
Bruce  G.  Wharton  and  Paul  Walker. 


U.P.  BUREAU  MOVES 


San  Francisco  Office  Now  in  New 
and  Larger  Quarter* 

The  San  Francisco  bureau  of  United 
Press  was  moved,  Aug.  29,  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  in  the  renovated  build¬ 
ing  foremerly  occupied  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin.  The  change  was 
made  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and 
6  A  M.  An  entire  new  wire  system  and 
battery  of  telegraph  printers  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  sit  up  so  that  service  could 
lie  started  immediately  upon  moving  into 
the  new  office. 

Frank  Bartholomew.  Pacific  division 
manager,  supervised  the  moving  with 
Cieorge  D.  Crissey,  news  manager  of  the 
bureau.  An  extra  printer  telegraph  has 
been  installed  for  emergency  use.  Ray 
Marshall,  cable  editor,  started  working 
in  the  new  quarters  late  last  week. 


NEW  AGENCY  ORGANIZED 

The  Manfre  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
has  been  organized  by  Philip  R.  Man¬ 
fre,  former  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lester  Piano  Company.  His  associates 
are  Courtney  V.  Franklin,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  and  David  D.  Jacobs,  secretary. 
A  general  advertising  business  will  lie 
conducted  by  the  corporation,  whose 
offices  are  at  1.306  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 


60  CIGAR  MAKERS  SIGN  CODE 

.An  echo  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau’s  attack  on  Cremo  cigar’s 
“anti-spit”  advertising  campaign  is  seen 
in  announcement  that  60  cigar  manufac¬ 
turers  have  subscribed  to  advertising 
standards  requiring  that  cigar  advertis¬ 
ing  "shall  justify  consumer  belief,”  and 
"shall  be  fair  to  competition,”  also  that 
manufacturers  will  submit  proof  of  their 
advertising  claims  upon  request  of  the 
Bureau.  No  statement  is  made  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Cremo. 


TO  HOLD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
has  announced  that  Miss  Ida  M.  Chit- 
wikkI  will  conduct  its  annual  school  of 
cookery  Sept.  8,  9,  10  and  11  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium  of  the  Elast  Side  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  .All  instruction  at  the  school  will 
be  free. 


HANSE  JOINS  SPECIAL 

J.  J.  Hanse,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
is  now  with  I.  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives.  Mr.  Hanse  got  his 
early  experience  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company. 


POST  MEN  ON  FALL  BOOK  LIStj 

Nc*iv  York  Evening  Post  staff  wriw 
are  prominent  cemtributors  to  the  Si 
literary  market.  Foster  Rhea  Duiw 
editorial  writer,  is  author  of  "The^ 
China  Trade”  published  last  weekh! 
Houghton-Mifflin ;  and  Russel  Cronv 
columnist,  has  written  “Mr.  Currier^ 
Mr.  Ives,”  which  concerns  the 
known  Currier  and  Ives  prints  and  wffl 
be  published  Nov.  1  by  Double^T 
Doran.  Between  columns  Mr.  Crouse  b 
working  these  days  on  a  book  about  old 
New  York  for  publication  next  spri:^ 


GROCERS  PLAN  NEW  DRIVE  I 

The  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  will  I 
iK-gin  a  national  advertising  campaign  on  ' 
Oct.  6,  according  to  announcement  madt 
by  President  J.  Frank  Grimes,  at  a 
sciutheastern  regional  convention  held  b  • 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Aug.  21-22.  Head- 
quarters  of  the  alliance  are  in  Chicago  ' 
Grimes  advocated  increasing  the  adver-  - 
tising  budget  from  $500,000  to  $l,000,fl0o'  ' 


RETURNS  TO  JAPAN 

-Saburo  Suzuki,  Osaka  Mainichi  N’ew 
York  correspondent,  has  been  ordered  to 
return  to  the  general  offices  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Suzuki  wdll  be  succeeded  by  Mr 
Takeo  Ohhara,  head  of  investigations 
.section  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi. 


NEWSPAPER 
SHOPPERS  USE 
THE  TRIBUNE 


-I-  HE  modern  housewife,  with  many  diversified  interests,  has 
little  time  left  to  shop  from  store  to  store.  She  locates  her  bargains 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  her  favorite  newspaper  and  goes 
directly  to  the  stores  in  which  these  bargains  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  Oakland  Market,  department  store  operators,  through  long 
experience,  have  found  that  the  Tribune  is  the  newspaper  most 
widely  read  by  discriminating  buyers.  Knowing  this,  they  place 
by  far  the  bulk  of  their  advertising  with  the  Tribune. 

During  the  first  seven  montlis  of  1930,  the  Tribune  carried 
1,702.867  lines  of  department  store  advertising,  or  nearly  400,000 
lines  more  than  the  second  pa[)er  in  this  market.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  followed  this  example  and  placed  1,440.264  lines  in  the 
Tribune  against  697.802  lines  in  the  second  paper  during  the 
same  period. 

In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 

a^aklatiii^irnbum 

CowoltJaicJPitfss  Associato 

Oakland,  Gai  ifornta 
National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  GRESMER  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Buffalo 


ADVERTISIJNG  linage  figures  .  .  .  eonsitlered 
relatively  .  .  ,  are  the  record  of  a  medium’s 
ability  to  produce  results.  The  medium 
used  hy  most  advertisers,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  the 
one  proved  medium.  Wlien  advertisers  prefer  a 
newspaper,  back  their  judgment  continually  by 
investing  most  of  their  advertising  dollars  in  it,  then 
ihe  amount  of  relative  advertising  linage  is  an  index 
to  that  newspaper’s  success  in  producing  results. 
.  .  .  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  a  six-day  news¬ 
paper,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  car¬ 
ried  over  1,800,000  more  lines  of  advertising  than 
both  other  Buffalo  daily  newspapers  combined  ! 
.  .  .  The  News  alone  does  the  job.  .  .  .  That  is  why 
Buffalo  is  easy  to  sell. 


181,496 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


“Buffalo  has  a  more  diversified  line 
of  industry  than  any  American  city.” 

The  American  Encyclopaedia 


Where  the  key  industries  locate,  their  industrial 
development  must  come  a  thousandfold.  The  key 
industries  located  in  Buffalo  are  steel,  rubber,  grain 
and  lumber.  No  other  American  city  can  claim 
so  striking  a  fundamental  guarantee  of  economic 
development.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  industries 
classified  hy  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures  are 
represented  in  Buffalo. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
i  THE  I 

I  BUFFALO  1 

i  market i 


Buffalo  Evening  news 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

BOSTON  DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


new  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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MANY  WRITERS  ATTEND 
POLITICS  INSTITUTE 

Thirty-five  Correspondents  sind  Spe¬ 
cial  Writers  Covered  and  Partici¬ 
pated  in  Conferences  Held  at 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


The  daily  and  periodical  press  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  was 
represented  by  more  than  35  correspond¬ 
ents  and  special  writers  who  covered  and 
I>articipated  in  the  conferences  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  at  the  tenth  annual 
session  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  from  July  30  to 
August  28. 

Newspaper  correspondents  who  covered 
the  conferences  included:  Arthur  Ruhl, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
is  a  former  Berlin  correspondent  of  that 
paper ;  William  Philip  Simms,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Louis  Stark,  labor  and  industrial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Times;  Joseph 
Harsch,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Carlyle  Holt,  Boston  Globe;  Miss  Janet 

iones,  Spris^ field  (Mass.)  Republican; 
liss  Adelaide  Kerr,  Associated  Press; 
lister  Kissel],  United  Press;  John  K. 
Lagemann,  Boston  Transcript;  Philip  A. 
Lee,  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript; 
Mrs.  William  Loeb,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union;  John  C.  Loeser,  Associated  Press 
and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
I.  Parsky,  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency; 
S.  Britten  Runyon,  Montreal  Star;  and 
Ray  B.  Washburne,  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

Special  writers,  editors  and  other  press 
people  who  attended  the  conferences  or 
participated  in  the  discussions  included: 
Willis  J.  Abbott,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press ;  Malcolm  W.  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Yale  University  Press; 
Syud  Hossain,  editor  of  the  New 
Orient  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Harrison 
E.  Howe,  editor  of  Industrial  and  En¬ 
gineering  Chemistry;  Thomas  F.  Mil¬ 
lard,  Adviser  to  Chinese  Government  at 
Nanking  and  former  Far  Eastern  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times;  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Norton,  contributing  editor  of 
the  ‘'Background  of  Foreign  Affairs”  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  A.  T. 
Polyzoides,  editor  of  Atlantis,  New 
York  City;  Victor  Rosewater,  former 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee;  Paul  Scheffer, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Tageblatt ;  (George  E.  Sokolsky, 
editor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review  of 
Shanghai;  Wallace  Thompson,  editor  of 
Ingenieria  Intemacional ;  Edward  P. 
Warner,  editor  of  Aviation  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Aeronautics ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hill  Weed, 
former  correspondent  of  The  Nation, 
accredited  to  the  Forbes  Commission  in 
Haiti. 


GIRL  JOINS  COPY  STAFF 

Miss  Frances  C.  Reich  has  resigned 
as  copy  writer  for  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  is  now  a  copy  writer 
with  the  Leon  Friedman  Advertising 
Agency,  also  of  New  York. 


Just  PublUhedl 

TYPOGRAPHY  AND 
MECHANICS  OF 
THE  NEWSPAPER 

By  Kenneth  E.  Olson 

A  clear  and  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  many  families  of 
types  common  to  newspaper  work 
and  how  to  use  them  to  best 
advantage;  and  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  newspaper  making, 
including  typesetting  machines, 
printing  presses,  makeup  and 
other  mechanical  problems  of  the 
newspaper.  A  new  book  that  will 
prove  indispensible  to  newspaper 
workers,  printers,  advertisers,  etc. 
Copiously  and  uniquely  illus¬ 
trated.  $5.00. 

Thit  is  an  Appleton  Book 
D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


DAILY  makes'  alterations 


Rockville  Center  (L-I-)  Daily  Review 
Plant  Completing  Improvements 

Extensive  alterations  to  the  plant  of 
the  Rockiille  Center  (L.l.)  Nassau  Daily 
Review,  which  have  l)een  under  way 
throughout  the  summer,  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  About  $30,000  is  being  expended 
in  the  improvements. 

The  Review  building  was  built  by 
James  E.  Stiles,  publisher,  more  than 
ten  years  ago  while  he  was  still  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  newspaper.  Half  of  the 
first  floor  was  leased  for  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  occupancy  to  the  Federal 
government  for  the  Rockville  Centre 
postoffice. 

Expration  of  the  lease  held  by  the 
postoffice  early  this  summer  made  the 
entire  building  available  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  had  been  cramped  for  office 
space  for  the  last  several  years. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  building  is 
being  reconstructad.  An  attractive  en¬ 
trance  at  the  street  level  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  replace  the  old  entrance  which 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  concrete  steps. 

The  old  wooden  stairs  and  interior 
partitions  have  been  removed  and  a  spa¬ 
cious  lobby  provided,  with  decorative 
walls,  rub^r  tile  flooring  and  marble 
counters. 

The  circulation  and  auditing  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  brought  together  on  one 
side  of  the  building  adjacent  to  one  of 
the  counters,  while  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  served  with  the  other  marble  counter. 
During  the  period  of  alterations  it  has 
been  necessity  to  house  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  an  adjacent 
building. 

The  editorial  department  will  remain 
on  the  second  floor  where  the  publisher 
has  his  suite  of  offices. 


RETURN  FROM  FISHING  TRIP 

E.  H.  Winter,  publisher  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  a  group 
of  Missouri  publishers,  visited  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ill.,  last  week  en  route  from  Mark- 
ton,  Wis.,  where  they  had  spent  a  week 
on  a  fishing  trip.  Fred  and  George 
Naeter,  publishers  of  the  Cape  Girardeau 
Southeast  Missourian,  and  Col.  William 
Southern.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Examiner,  were  other  members  of 
the  party. 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

STATEN  ISLAND  (N.  Y.) 
ADVANCE  Says: 

*‘We  thoroughly  investigated  all 
presses.  We  knew  we  were 
buying  the  best  when  we  bought 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY 
UNITS." 


TO  REWARD  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Hearst  Cameramen  to  Compete  in 
Monthly  Prize  Contest 

Photographers  of  Hearst  newspapers 
are  to  be  rewarded  by  Internat.onal 
News  Photos  for  the  best  pictures  made 
each  month,  judged  on  the  basis  of 
photographic  quality,  dramatic  value  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  photographer  in 
obtaining  them,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Arthur  W.  Levy. 

For  September  a  first  prize  of  $15 
and  two  consolation  prizes  of  $5  each 
for  the  second  and  third  best  pictures 
will  be  awarded.  In  cities  where  Inter¬ 
national  has  bureaus,  pictures  "picked 
up”  from  the  Hearst  papers  by  bureau 
managers  arc  to  be  considered. 


JOINS  LOS  ANGELES  AGENCY 

Charles  J.  Nash,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Daily 
News,  and  Dan  M.  Templin  have  joined 
the  Jonas  Advertising  Agency,  112  West 
Ninth  street,  Los  Angeles. 


CASSIDY  JOINS  McCarthy 

H.  E.  Cassidy,  formerly  sales  research 
director  of  the  .Ulexson  Manufacturin* 
Company,  has  become  associated  with  the 
-McCariy  Company,  advertising  counsel- 
ors,  Los  Angeles,  as  an  account  execu^ 
tive.  The  company,  which  specializes  in 
technical  industrial  advertising  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  E.  W.  Shafer,  formerly 
of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Pomona 
Pump  Company,  has  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  R.  P.  Ostrander,  former 
account  executive,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  accounts. 


SHAW  NEW  MONTANA  PRESIDENT 

Leon  Shaw,  publisher  of  the  BiHisgs 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  was  elected  presidot 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  Association 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  that  group  in 
Butte.  Other  officers  elected  were :  H.  B. 
Brooks,  first  vice-president;  W.  % 
Cheely,  second  vice-president ;  j.  L 
Markham,  general  manager  Butte  .Vfm- 
tana  Standard,  third  vice-president- 
Henry  Woare,  secretary-treasurer. 


To  Newspaper 
Publishers:- 

That  was  a  very  important 
contribution  offered  to  newspaper 
publishers  in  last  week’s  ’’Editor 
and  Publisher”  by  Frank  Lawrence 
and  Ben  Duffy  of  the  Batten, Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn  Agency. 

If  you  have  not  read  it  and 
studied  it  closely  you  will  profit 
by  doing  both,  whether  you  are  a 
Publisher  or  an  Advertiser. 

You,  as  a  Publisher,  will 
realise  perhaps  more  fully  the 
great  value  of  the  proper  collation 
of  facts  as  well  as  the  careful 
selection  of  a  National  Representa¬ 
tive,  equipped  by  experience  and 
friendly  co-operation,  to  properly 
present  these  facts  directly  to 
the  men  who  plan  important  cam¬ 


paigns 


fp/f.  fP.  1 


Woolworth  Tower 
New  Yor'r: 


i 

L 
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During  the  first  half  of 
1930,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  gained  more  than 
22%  in  automotive  adver¬ 
tising,  indicating  increasing 
recognition  of  the  sales 
value  of  responsive,  con¬ 
centrated  Scripps-Howard 
circulation  in  the  great 
Indianapolis  market. 


The  Indianapolis  Times 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIP  PS>  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
2S0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 
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UTICA  (N.Y.)  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  COMPLETES  EXTENSIVE  PLANT  ALTERATIONS 


The  new  limestone  front  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  which  “turns  the 
building  around.”  Formerly  the  rear  of  the  building  faced  the  street. 


Yl^  ITH  its  new  $100,000  addition  on 
”  Oriskany  Plaza  occupied,  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  group,  has  made  an  about 
face. 

What  was  formerly  the  rear  of  the 
building  along  the  abandoned  Erie 
Canal  lands  has  become  the  main  en¬ 
trance  overlooking  a  newly  developed 
business  boulevard. 

(Thanges  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
newspaper  plant  have  affected  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation,  advertising,  gen¬ 
eral  offices  and  mailing  departments. 
Three  other  departments,  the  composing 
room,  stereotype  and  news  departments 
remain  with  only  minor  revisions. 

Built  along  the  lines  of  (Jothic  archi¬ 
tecture  with  Indiana  limestone,  the  south 
facade  presents  a  striking  appearance 
through  the  presence  of  three  massive 
arched  windows,  inlaid  with  green 
marble. 

The  former  home  of  the  daily  was 
constructed  of  brick,  two  .stones  in 
height,  so  that  the  new  addition,  extend¬ 
ing  three  stories  and  25  feet  wider,  com¬ 
pletely  overshadows  the  old  part.  Al¬ 
together  the  new  building  will  provide 
7,380  additional  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

On  the  ground  floor  in  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  are  located  the  subscription  and 
classified  advertising  departments,  along 
with  the  main  business  offices.  Display 
and  national  advertising  offices  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  second  floor.  A  large  room 
on  the  third  floor  has  been  used  as  a 
meeting  place  or  conference  room  by 
local  retail  groups.  This  latter  space 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

-Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolltaB  spot  in  New  York  Citjr  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
ovary  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  nime  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.- 

— Boston  TrmnMcript,  Oet.  29,  IfSI. 


View  of  the  new  business  offire  of  the  Observer-Dispatch 


will  be  devoted  to  future  expansion. 

A  pneumatic  tube  system  between  the 
business  office  and  the  editorial  rooms 
and  also  from  the  office  to  the  composing 
room  is  another  detail  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  just  completed. 

As  a  result  of  changing  the  mailing 
department  to  the  former  front  of  the 
building,  trucks  are  now  backed  to  the 
Catharine  street  side  and,  with  the  aid 
of  automatic  conveyors,  are  loaded  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 

.An  overhead  endless  conveyor  carries 
the  papers  from  the  press  to  the  bundling 
tables  in  the  mailing  room. 

\nother  installation  is  an  automatic 
pajK-r  roll  drop,  by  which  the  rolls  of 
newsprint  are  delivered  from  an  unload¬ 
ing  platform  to  storage  in  the  basement. 

Gouge  and  .Ames  of  Utica  were  the 
architects  for  the  new  addition.  Edmund 
C.  Richards  &  Son  had  the  general  con- 
tract. 

Opposite  the  Observer-Dispatch  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Catharine  street  side  is  the 
newly  constructed  million  dollar  Federal 
building,  while  across  the  Oriskany 
Plaza,  opposite  the  new  entrance,  will 
be  erected  in  the  near  future  the  new 
home  for  the  Commercial  Travelers 
Mutual  .Accident  Association  of  Utica, 
one  of  tlie  largest  accident  associations 
in  the  country. 

UTICA  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Moser  &  Cotin  and  Brown  &  Lyon, 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  advertising  agents,  have 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  Saratoga  State  Waters  Corporation 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  SUED 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Real  Ectate  Man 
Ask»  $5,000  Libel  Damage* 

John  O.  Mertz,  publisher  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Lehigh  I 'alley  Review,  a 
weekly,  is  under  $5,000  bail,  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  libel,  preferred  by 
Herman  Pressman,  an  Allentown  real 
estate  dealer. 

Pressman  alleges  that  in  the  issue  of 
Aug.  23  Mertz  published  malicious,  de¬ 
famatory  and  scurrilous  libel,  heading 
the  story,  “Pressman  and  His  Chitfit  .Are 
Involved:  They  Are  Not  Spared  in  De¬ 
nunciation  of  Realty  Sharks.” 

The  complaint  further  alleges  that  the 
article  in  the  Review  insinuates  that 


Pressman  was  interested  in  and  was  a 
party  to  certain  real  estate  transactions 
in  which  Elizabeth  Oberholtzer  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  defrauded  out  of 
some  money. 

Mr.  Mertz  has  published  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Review  about  15  years,  and  has 
conducted  various  campaigns  against 
politicians  and  others. 


KWAPIL  CONVALESCING  [ 

Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  chief  librarian  for  I 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  at  his  | 
home  in  Rutledge,  Pa.,  after  undergoing  j 
two  major  operations  at  Jefferson  hos- 
pital,  Philadelphia.  He  expects  to  re-  it 
turn  to  work  about  the  middle  of  the  i 
month.  t 


±F  you  have  had  shrink¬ 
age  troubles,  or  a  poor 
printing  face,  or  muddy 
halftone  work,  or  trouble 
in  getting  enough  casts  per 
mat — try  Morley  Mats. 

They  will  give  you  the  best 
results,  with  least  labor, 
in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Again  we  suggest — 


Try  Morley 
Mats 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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With  Your  Life  at  Stake— 


You  couldn’t  consistently  name  the  newspapers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  a  string  of  passersby,  with  their  types  your 
only  guide. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  type  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  reader,  and  there  is  no  honest, 
supportable  way  of  proving  the  contrary.  You  can 
buy  space  in  newspapers  of  huge  circulation  on 
only  one  sound  basis — circulation  quantity  —  and 
any  adequate  test  will  prove  it. 

In  Chicago’s  evening  field  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  is  clearly  supreme  in  potential  worth  to 
advertisers.  It  is  in  its  tenth  year  of  leadership  in 
its  field  and  its  fifth  year  of  leading  its  nearest 
evening  competitor  by  over  100,000  copies  daily. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American’s  circulation  averaged  555,980  copies 
daily — 113,956  more  than  that  of  the  second  paper. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pgaLisHcn 


THE  FRUIT  OF  U 

'^vcoat» 


April  22,  1930 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

My  dear  Mr.  Wood: 

1  congratulate  you  upon  the  continued 
performance  of  the  Wood  press,  which  has 
done  even  more  than  you  claimed  for  it 
when  it  was  installed  in  The  New  York 
Times. 

It  has  uniformly  maintained  a  low 
waste  record,  combined  with  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  high  production  average.  Its  continu¬ 
ously  satisfactory  performance  has  removed 
it  from  the  experimental  sphere,  and  it  has 
successfully  introduced  an  unusually  fast¬ 
running  printing  press  which  all  publishers 
requiring  speed  with  first  class  production 
will  doubtless  welcome  and  encourage. 

Its  work  has  fully  justified  our  selection 
of  it  for  our  Brooklyn  plant. 

Y  ours  faithfully, 

Adolph  S.  Ochs 


Wood  Newspaper  Machini 
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irring  foresight 


In  the  spring  of  1928,  The  New  York 
Times  installed  its  first  Wood  Press  —  a 
4-roIl  machine.  This  press  has  been  run 
nightly  ever  since,  and  on  Fridays  it  has  been 
run  on  the  following  Sunday’s  magazine 
section.  In  January,  1930,  a  fifth  printing 
unit  was  added,  converting  the  press  into 
a  5-roll  machine. 

The  daily  edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
is  printed  as  a  collected  product.  That  is 
to  say,  the  product  of  one  circumferential 
half  of  the  printing  cylinders  is  imposed 
in  folding  upon  the  other  half.  The  Sunday 
magazine  section  is  run  as  an  uncollected 
product,  as  are  other  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  on  Saturday  nights. 

^  Thus  a  Wood  Press  has  been  run  by  The 
New^  York  Times,  on  its  collected  and 


uncollected  products  indiscriminately,  for 
twenty-six  months. 

During  the  twenty-five  months  and 
twelve  days  which  intervened  between 
June  19,  1928,  and  August  1,  1930,  this 
machine  delivered,  using  only  one  folder, 
41,324,431  collected  products  and  25,346,164 
uncollected  products.  Its  total  production 
therefore,  during  the  period  named  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  107,995,026  uncollected  products. 

To  afford  an  examination  of  the  daily 
performance  of  this  press,  we  append  its 
record  for  the  month  just  closed,  that  of 
July,  1930.  The  average  hourly  rates  of 
its  production  as  given  below  are  net,  all 
spoils  having  first  been  deducted.  The 
totals  are  for  papers  delivered  ready  for 
distribution. 


Number 

Total 

Net  Average 

Issue  of 

of  Pages 

Production 

Hourly  Production 

July 

1, 

1930 

.  64 

51,665 

15,825  Collected 

2 

a 

.  56 

49,485 

15,300 

a 

3 

.  48 

49,800 

16,333 

a 

4 

u 

.  32 

73,220 

26,310  Uncollected 

a 

6 

u 

Magazine  Day  Run . 

.  24 

134,750 

30,740 

a 

5 

u 

Press  Off  —  Holiday . 

u 

6 

u 

Sunday . 

.  32 

109,970 

29,590  “ 

u 

6 

u 

^  . 

.  14 

61,770 

39,850 

a 

7 

.  44 

59,320 

15,750  Collected 

8 

u 

.  48 

69,255 

19,790 

a 

9 

u 

.  48 

47,985 

16,450  “ 

10 

u 

.  56 

49,135 

13,910 

a 

11 

u 

.  44 

38,940 

13,990  “ 

13 

u 

Magazine  Day  Run . 

.  30 

146,630 

29,920  Uncollected 

a 

12 

a 

.  32 

80,320 

31,710 

13 

“ 

Sunday . 

.  22 

47,460 

34,310  “ 

a 

13 

a 

tt 

.  32 

128,390 

34,240  “ 

u 

14 

.  40 

56,050 

16,400  Collected 

u 

15 

tt 

.  52 

64,665 

17,400 

u 

16 

tt 

.  52 

65,335 

17,740 

u 

17 

. .  44 

59,470 

14,990  “ 

18 

.  44 

48,305 

18,000  “ 

tt 

20 

tt 

Magazine  Day  Run . 

.  30 

147,470 

26,020  Uncollected 

a 

19 

tt 

.  30 

99,350 

31,740 

u 

20 

tt 

Sunday . 

.  30 

141,100 

34,280  “ 

** 

20 

tt 

“  . 

.  20 

58,900 

39,270 

** 

21 

tt 

.  34 

78,520 

26,620  “ 

22 

.  48 

58,695 

15,110  Collected 

a 

23 

.  44 

63,725 

17,700  “ 

24 

.  44 

52,780 

15,760 

25 

tt 

.  38 

70,805 

26,060  Uncollected 

a 

27 

tt 

Magazine  Day  Run . . 

.  28 

175,920 

26,450 

26 

.  30 

92,280 

29,300  “ 

u 

27 

Sunday . 

.  24 

41,140 

28,700 

u 

27 

tt 

“  . 

.  20 

64,300 

38,580 

u 

27 

tt 

“  . . 

.  28 

91,680 

31,610 

u 

28 

tt 

.  40 

57,490 

18,450  Collected 

u 

29 

tt 

.  44 

67,625 

19,230 

30 

.  44 

70,265 

18,650  “ 

31 

tt 

.  40 

62,625 

17,400 

Thus  the  NET  AVERAGE  HOURLY  rate 
of  production  of  this  press  throughout  the 
month  of  July,  1930,  was: 

On  collected  products,  ranging  from  40 
to  64  pages,  16,708  copies. 

On  uncollected  products,  ranging  from 
14  to  38  pages,  31,331  copies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  entering 
upon  the  work  of  the  month  of  July  this 
press  had  already  printed  the  equivalent  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  million  uncollected 
products. 

In  concluding  this  study  it  may  be  added. 


as  an  item  of  interest,  that  for  the  Sunday 
issue  of  August  3,  1930,  this  press  printed 
102,640  32-page  sections  of  The  New  York 
Times  at  the  net  average  hourly  rate  of 
35,400,  and  69,000  20-page  sections  at  the 
net  average  hourly  rate  of  42,680,  all  spoils 
out.  In  neither  run  was  there  a  sheet 
break. 

The  foregoing  facts  disclose  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Wood  Press,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
struggling  with  the  major  problems  of 
production. 
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MR.  HEARST  AND  FRANCE 

SECRET  diplomacy  and  the  Hearst  idea  of 
aggressive  public-service  journalism  do  not  mix. 
The  French  government  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  shutter  policy.  William  Randolph  Hearst  has 
built  his  immense  newspaper  organization  on  a  policy 
of  crusading  editorials  and  reportorial  enterprise. 
He  has  little  faith  in  French  politics ;  French  official¬ 
dom  has  no  use  for  his  methods.  It  is  a  stand-off. 
In  Mr.  Hearst’s  scheme  of  things  journalistic,  secret 
covenants  are  made  to  be  exposed.  He  has  been  pry¬ 
ing  off  lids,  in  infinite  variety,  for  a  full  generation. 
In  this  he  is  just  as  practical  as  are  the  French 
political  powers  in  their  arrivist  methods.  These 
elements  this  week  crashed  in  Paris.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  M.  Tardieu  ordered  Mr.  Hearst  from 
French  soil.  He  hastened  to  London  and  there  gave 
out  an  interview  expressing  his  amusement  over  the 
incident.  Mr.  Hearst’s  enemies  clapped  their  hands 
with  glee  at  his  “predicament.”  His  friends  roared 
with  laughter.  The  publisher  referred  to  the  business 
as  a  “bit  foolish.”  It  was  all  of  that. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  expulsion  was  the 
incident  of  two  years  ago  wherein  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  published  a  document  concerning  an  Anglo- 
French  naval  cruiser  arrangement.  This  paper, 
which  Mr.  Hearst  called  a  secret  pact,  but  which  the 
French  politicians  called  the  record  of  preliminary 
negotiations,  was  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Foreign 
Office  by  a  junior  official  who  “loaned”  it  to  a 
French  newspaper  man.  Mr.  Hearst  received  it  from 
him,  presumably  paying  a  round  sum  for  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  Hearst  correspondent  in  Paris, 
Harold  J.  T.  Horan,  cabled  the  story.  Mr.  Hearst 
says  he  was  only  his  agent,  but  the  French  police 
questioned  Horan  and  he  left  the  country.  The 
French  newspaper  man  and  the  junior  official  of  the 
Foreign  Office  were  exculpated  by  the  French  courts, 
but  the  junior  official  was  relieved  from  his  position 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  He  is  now  suing  his  superiors. 
The  ramifications  of  the  incident  have  been  exploited 
in  the  French  press  for  months. 

Mr.  Hearst,  it  appears,  was  recently  in  Germany 
and  there  gave  to  the  press  an  interview  which  ex¬ 
pressed  his  familiar  theories  concerning  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  with  the  usual  accent  on  the  post-war  conduct 
of  the  French  government.  This  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  more  antagonism.  Mr.  Hearst  says  the 
Horan  matter  was  incidental.  The  main  trouble,  he 
thinks,  is  that  his  newspapers  demand  that  the  French 
pay  American  war  debts  in  full  and  that  the  United 
States  keep  out  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Hearst  says  his  business  is  to  tell  the  readers  of  his 
newspapers  what  he  can  find  out  about  public  affairs, 
and  freely  voice  his  opinions,  and  he  has  “no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.” 

The  London  press,  insofar  as  we  have  seen  it,  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Hearst  cordially,  enjoyed  the  wit  of  his 
public  statements  and  jeered  at  M.  Tardieu.  London 
Daily  Express  said:  “The  more  Americans  we  are 
able  to  welcome  to  England,  the  better  pleased  we 
shall  be.  We  and  they  may  smile  at  one  another’s 
forms  and  symbols,  but  our  instinct  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  is,  in  the  end,  the  same  as  theirs — and  sound  at 
that.” 

And  the  comment  of  the  Daily  Ncit’S-Chronicle 
was  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Hearst  was  “idiotic” 
and  the  “spectacle  of  a  great  nation  avenging  upon 
an  individual  real  or  fancied  wrongs  is  odious  when 
the  revenge  is  effective.” 

The  silliest  feature  of  the  business  is  that  M.  Tar¬ 
dieu,  of  all  men,  should  expect  Mr.  Hearst,  at  this 
late  date,  to  conform  to  the  so-called  conventions  of 
journalism.  The  French  claim  to  be  logical,  but 
there  is  no  logic  here.  Mr.  Hearst  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  in  this  country  to  publish  his  opinions  and 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  facts,  whether  the  news 
came  out  of  the  front  door  or  from  secret  files.  His 
theory  is  that  the  business  of  the  journalist  is  to  tell 
the  people  “all.”  He  could  not  be  cajoled,  frightened 
or  pushed  out  of  this  life-long  position. 

'The  Horan  incident  is  by  no  means  clear.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  of  it, 
but  if  it  was  merely  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  and  if  the  real  objection  is  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  ex¬ 
pressed  political  opinions,  we  are  sure  that  M.  Tar¬ 
dieu  will  live  to  regret  the  persecution  of  a  powerful, 
free,  American  spirit.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Hearst,  as  he 
says,  will  lose  no  sleep. 


I  A  L 


To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor¬ 
tality,  eternal  life. — Romans,  II;  7. 

NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING 

WRITING  in  the  bulletin  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  M.  V.  Atwood, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Gannett  New.spapers, 
discusses  in  lively  fashion  the  competition  for  the 
attention  of  the  reader  that  modern  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  set  up  against  the  news,  editorial  and 
feature  columns.  “The  unwanted  child  has  become 
a  favorite  son,”  he  says,  but  comments  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  view  either  with  alarm 
or  special  pride. 

Mr.  Atwood  presents  as  evidence,  demonstrating 
increased  reader  interest  in  advertising,  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  (1)  Immense  and  increasing  linage, 
which  may  bring  regular  editions  to  100  pages. 
Single  advertisements  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
pages.  (2)  High  quality  of  writing  and  art  value 
in  advertising  copy,  attracting  the  best  writers.  (.3) 
Originality  and  freshness  shown  in  advertising  in 
comparison  with  rather  stereotyped  methods  in  the 
editorial  department.  He  quotes  Mencken  as  saying 
that  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  not  a  single 
innovation  has  been  introduced  into  newspapers  in 
this  century.  (4)  The  Gallup  survey  showed  that 
“advertisements  of  leading  department  stores  attract 
more  women  readers  on  the  average  day  than  the  best 
news  stories  dealing  with  national  and  international 
subjects.”  (5)  A  significant  trend  among  advertisers 
to  make  their  publicity  appear  like  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  rather  than  editorial  matter,  on  the  theory  that 
it  will  attract  more  attention  than  in  the  latter  form. 

Mr.  Atwood’s  conclusion  is  that  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  indifference  on  the  part  of  readers  to  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  advertising  and  non-advertising 
matter,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  consider  both  as 
worth  reading,  with  the  possibility  that  advertising 
is  often  the  more  attractive  and  interesting. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  fifth  point  that  the 
editor  calls  out,  but  the  other  four  are  well-known. 
There  is  immense  linage  and  it  appears  that  it  will 
increase  in  regular  editions  for  some  time  to  come. 
An  important  school  of  thought  in  this  business 
hopes  it  will  never  sw'ell  dailies  to  100  pages  on 
regular  editions,  but  rather  that  advertisers  will  see 
the  value  in  buying  smaller  spaces,  intensifying  copy 
interest  and  paying  line  rates  which  will  enable 
newspapers  of  reasonable  size  to  give  intensive  cir¬ 
culation  service.  As  for  high  quality  of  advertising 
copy,  we  agree  and  give  the  major  credit  to  the 
advertising  agency  system.  We  do  not  concede  that 
there  has  been  no  innovation  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  century. 

The  century  has  seen  a  complete  revolution  in  tele¬ 
graph  news  service  methods,  with  amazingly  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  volume.  It  has  brought  us  marvel¬ 
ous  improvements  in  illustration,  both  half-tone  and 
gravure,  with  transmission  over  vast  distances  both 
by  wire  and  radio,  now  so  perfect  and  common  that 
it  excited  no  comment.  Enterprises,  particularly  in 
the  air,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
era.  Scientific  news  is  now  reported  for  the  general 
reader.  There  is  increased  employment  of  experts 
and  specialists.  News  is  better  authenticated.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  attractiveness,  a  copy  of  your  issue  of  to¬ 
day  with  one  of  30  years  ago,  to  get  a  quick  view 
of  an  array  of  innovations.  Certainly,  women  read 
■Store  advertisements  ahead  of  much  which  we  con¬ 
sider  “important  new’s” — why  not,  they  are  respons¬ 
ible  for  family  buying  and  these  advertisements 
catalogue  the  markets.  It  is  their  business  to  read 
advertising.  But  women  also  read  t>'pes  of  news  in 
common  with  men. 


On  7ocU -conducted  nctospapers  evcr\  member 
of  the  staff  in  every  department  considers  him¬ 
self  a  reporter. 


BLACK  SHIRTS 

A  NOTABLE  and  regular  battler  against  re¬ 
ligious  and  race  prejudice  is  W.  T.  Ander¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher  of  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  Evening  News.  We  were  attracted 
recently  by  an  editorial  appearing  on  page  one  in 
his  morning  newspaper,  captioned :  “Crack  the  Head 
of  This  Newest  Nasty  Thing”. 

The  reference  was  to  a  new  organization  set  up  by 
Edward  Young  Clark,  Ku  Klux  Klan  originator 
called  the  Black  Shirt  Organization.  It  is  stated  in 
the  editorial  that  there  are  21,000  black  shirts  in 
Atlanta  and  that  the  mission  of  the  organization  is  to 
“run  all  the  Negroes  out  of  their  jobs  in  cities  and 
towns  and  give  these  to  white  people.”  The  slogan 
is,  “This  is  a  white  man’s  country”  and  the  idea  is  to 
drive  the  black  population  to  farm  and  plantation. 

The  editor  bitterly  condemned  Atlanta  news¬ 
papers,  saying  that  this  successor  to  the  K.  K.  K. 
has  sprung  up  and  is  thriving  because  no  Atlanta 
newspaper  has  mentioned  it,  though  the  members 
have  paraded  in  their  black  shirts  and  department 
stores  have  displayed  the  black  garments  in  windows 
and  advertisements.  It  is  Mr.  Anderson’s  expressed 
belief  that  publicity  would  have  prevented  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  order  which  he  fears  will  spread. 

-Macon  Telegraph  is  publishing  regularly  a  sep¬ 
arate  edition  for  Negroes,  an  innovation  which  was 
at  first  accompanied  by  many  misgivings  by  some  of 
the  public  but  which,  Mr.  Anderson  now  states,  is 
recognized  locally  as  a  means  of  fostering  whole¬ 
some  feeling  between  the  races.  The  policy  of  the 
Anderson  newspapers  is  to  thresh  out  in  the  open 
all  racial  questions,  thus  to  inhibit  unreasoning  pre¬ 
judice.  Macon  is  notably  free  of  race  problems  that 
vex  many  communities.  North  and  South. 

Public  opinion — zohat  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name. 

A  GOOD  ACCOUNT 

WE  are  pleased  to  learn,  through  our  corres- 
pcMident  Hammond  Edward  Franklin,  of  the 
success  of  the  testimonial  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  in  30  cities  of  the  Copper  & 
Brass  Research  Association.  A  few  years  ago  the 
advertising  account  of  this  important  factor  in 
modern  building,  passed  from  an  advertising  agency 
to  a  press  agent.  We  recall  how  the  publicity  ex¬ 
pert  turned  out  quantities  of  neatly  twisted  “news" 
and  rafts  of  half-tone  mats  and  bombarded  editorial 
desks  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Copper  &  Brass  Research  .Association  has  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  to  the  American  people  who 
wish  to  construct  homes  and  other  buildings  with 
an  eye  to  permanency.  The  present  advertising  is 
good  copy  and  we  believe  the  association  must  now 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  dollar  spent  for  legitimate 
advertising  for  results  beats  ten  spent  for  sly  press 
agenting. 

Crozided  headlines  defeat  themselves — people 
skip  them. 

ADVERTISING  TAKES  WINGS 

The  spirit  of  the  age  of  advertising  was 
brightly  exemplified  this  week  when  the  first 
airplane  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  Paris 
brought  among  its  cargo  copy  for  six  display  adver¬ 
tisements  which  appeared  in  New  York  Times  on 
the  following  morning.  The  matter  made  some  20 
columns  and  each  bore  the  legend:  “The  first  adver¬ 
tisement  to  reach  New  York  froi.i  Paris  by  airplane. 
Capt.  Coste  brought  this  advertisement.” 

Two  were  dress  advertisements,  one  for  two  French 
resorts,  one  for  Paris  as  a  traveler’s  paradise,  one  for 
an  advertising  agency  and  one  for  a  hotel.  One  full 
page  ran  in  French,  with  an  English  legend  beneath. 
Another  item  in  the  cargo  of  the  Question  Mark  was 
a  dress  model  consigned  to  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York.  The  stunt  was  arranged  by  the  Paris  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Times.  Surely  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  taken  wings.  The  enterprise  of  the  French 
people,  as  shown  in  this  incident,  rather  puts  to 
shame  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  best  advertisers 
who,  by  the  way,  know  better  than  merchants  of  any 
other  nation  the  true  value  of  spirited,  attention- 
compelling  newspaper  copy.  They  invented  it. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Orleans.  His  place  at  Fayetteville  is 
being  held  by  Janies  Anderson,  university 
student  and  reporter  for  the  Fayetteville 
Democrat. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


rtillL  B.  WILLIAMS,  editor  of  the  ....  .  .  ,  .  A  FTER  a  period  of  60  years,  during 

Ititu-a  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  Rose,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  which  time  he  has  been  recognized 

a  snecial  meeting  of  the  Sara-  Boston  Herald,  won  the  prize  for  the  ^s  one  Nebraska’s  outstanding  editors, 
fNY)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  most  comical  costume  at  the  recent  ball  Whitfield  H. 

^r.  A»«c,a. 


Blade,  motor  tour  throueli  William  M.  Beardshear,  for  several 

which  he  spent  o  g  years  with  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

the  Ea*b  News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver 

J.  H.  Allison,  vice-president  and  gen- 

era!  manager  John  J.  McLaughlin,  city  editor,  and 

(Tex.)  Tmes  attend^  a  conference  ^ Gilbert,  news  ^itor  of  the 

Aug.  29  at  South'  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  are  back 

live  to  airway  developme  t  e  vacations  spent  in 

west.  The  conference  was  called  by  the  j,  x 

Wichita  ^  William  Johnson,  feature  editor  of  the 

bers  .  r  .L  fj  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  will 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  3q 

York  Ttmcr.  was  l^t  to  Reair  dmir  Arkansas  Real  Estate  Associa- 

Richard  E.  Byrd  at  his  Lake  (^rge  es-  g^i^h^ 


Whitfiblo  U.  Meedhau 


Needham,  editor 
of  the  Bloom fUld 
(Neb.)  Monitor, 
received  his  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  ex¬ 
ercises  at  the 
University  of 
Nebraska  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Needham 
came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1867 
and  settled  with 
his  parents  on  a 


ivivM— -  •  iT  null  cti  A'uri  oiiiuii.  .  •••*' 

^thJ  iSe  tiiS  SiudSanv  Millard  J.  Foreman,  state  editor  of  homestead  in  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Mr  J)chs  at  tl^e  wme  tme  included  m^^^  the  Toledo  Blade,  is  on  vacation.  W.  Lincoln.  He  watched  with  interest  the 

noted  opera  singers,  among  them  being  ,,  „  .  ...  .  •  _i„-_  construction  of  the  first  building  of  the 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich.  famous  voice  •  '  .r  tt,.  u  .  state  university  and  at  the  age  of  18 

coach  who  also  has  a  home  at  Lake  *  •  •  J  ^  y  °  Hous-  enrolled  in  the  Latin  preparatory  school 

George.  when  it  opened  in  1871.  He  had  almost 

I.  S.  Parks,  co-publisher  of  the  Fort  ^  e  esk  a  te  tw,  s  spent  in  finished  the  four  year  course  when  ill- 

Smith  Southwest  American  and  Times  writing  po  iti«  uring  e  gu  ernatorial  faimly  forced  him  to  aban- 

W,  and  Fred  Heiskill,  managing  edi-  campaign  of  Ross  Sterling,  publisher  of  ^on  his  studies. 

tor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  *  .  ....  ,  ,  He  spent  a  number  of  years  teaching 

have  been  added  to  the  advisory  com-  ~  editor  of  the  jn  Missouri,  becoming  engaged  in  news- 

mittee  co-operating  with  the  Arkansas  Toledo  Blade,  is  taking  his  annual  vaca-  paper  work  in  1885  when  he  purchased 

drought  relief  organization.  bon.  thg  Coleridge  (Neb.)  Sentinel.  He  be¬ 

ll  A.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Boise  Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor  of  came  the  senior  member  of  Needham 
(Idaho)  Capital  News,  and  several  mem-  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  ar-  Brothers  in  1890,  which  firm  established 
bers  of  his  family  are  on  vacation  in  ranged  a  program  of  sports  for  the  the  Bloomfield  Monitor  when  that  town 

Victoria  B  C  formal  opening  of  the  Enola-Wertzville  was  founded  in  Knox  county. 

T.  Price’ Wilson,  editor  and  publisher  ‘‘"’f  near  the  capital  city.  Except  for  five  years  at  Niobrara 

of  the  Winchester  (Mass.)  .Star,  has  re-  ^  Richwagen  has  left  the  staff  where  he  was  iwstmaster  and  editor  of 

Led  following  his  annual  vacation  at  the^^//ow.r  )  and  the  rrib.me,  Mr.  Needham  has  beer 


don  his  studies. 

He  spent  a  number  of  years  teaching 
in  Missouri,  becoming  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1885  when  he  purchased 
the  Coleridge  (Neb.)  Sentinel.  He  be¬ 
came  the  senior  member  of  Needham 
Brothers  in  1890,  which  firm  established 


his  summer  home  on  (Tape  Cod. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pAPT.  ENOCH  BROWN,  advertising 
Li  director  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 


Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor  of  came  the  senior  member  of  Needham 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  ar-  Brothers  in  1890,  which  firm  established 
ranged  a  program  of  sports  for  the  the  Bloomfield  Monitor  when  that  town 
formal  opening  of  the  Enola-Wertzville  was  founded  in  Knox  county, 
road  near  the  capital  city.  Except  for  five  years  at  Niobrara, 

Lester  E.  Richwagen  has  left  the  staff  where  he  was  postmaster  and  editor  of 
of  the  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times  and  the  Tribune,  Mr.  Needham  has  been 
the  allied  papers  of  the  Vermont  News-  with  the  Bloomfield  paper  continuously 
paper  Corporation,  to  join  the  staff  of  40  years.  He  has  now  acquired  a  junior 
the  Barre  (Vt.)  Times.  He  has  been  partner  who  will  take  over  the  manager- 
succeeded  in  Bellows  Falls  by  Roland  ship  of  the  Monitor,  while  Mr.  Need- 
Ward  Belknap,  son  of  W.  C.  Belknap,  ham  expects  to  devote  some  time  to  rest 


Li  director  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  principal  owner  and  manager  of  the  and  travel. 

.ipfeal-Ez’cning  Appeal,  is  one  of  the  Vermont  Newspaper  Corporation.  The  -  ■  ■ 

committee  arranging  the  show  Sept.  15,  corporation  has  assumed  the  ownership  .  •  j  * 

16  and  17  by  the  Memphis  Radio  Trades  of  hs  fourth  weekly  newspaper  by  the  i" 

.\5sociation  in  cooperation  with  the  news-  purchase  of  the  Springfield  (Vt.)  Re- 
papers.  porter.  Elery  J.  Lyndes,  who  has  been  •  f 


apers.  porter.  Elery  J.  Lyndes,  who  has  been 

W.  M.  Hudson,  former  city  circulator  editor  of  the  Springfield  Reporter  for 


Somerville,  assistant  city  editor,  occu¬ 
pied  his  desk. 

Joseph  R.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  formerly  of 


of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  Even-  the  past  four  years,  will  continue  in  that  .  W;’ 

im?  iV«g.r,  has  returned  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  capacity,  assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth 

(rnn.  Con  Anfnnin  Mitchell.  3  praHiiatp  thU  vpac  of  th(‘  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Norfolk  vtr- 


from  San  Antonio. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business  manager 
of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
returned  to  his  desk  this  week  after  a 
vacation  spent  on  the  island  of  Nantucket. 


Frederick  Hilsinger,  of  the  display  pl^ce. 


staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
has  been  on  a  vacation. 

A.  H.  Todd,  classified  manager  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  his  former 
home  in  Cincinnati. 


_  holiday  at  Atlantic  City. 

v“'  sfrani  •“  "" 

formerly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  visited  newspaper 

friends  in  Toledo  last  week.  9  CS  ^ 

John  D.  Wells,  former  managing  * 

editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  vi 

^d  now  associate  with  the  Advertis-  f 

ing  Industries  advertising  agency  at 

1°^  broadcasts  If  are  going  after  soini 

over  station  WGR  at  Huftalo  each  Tiies-  *  u  •  i  j  ^  i  i 

day  evening  at  10:15  o’clock,  starting  picked  ^up  when  biisii 

at  once.  He  will  recall  interesting  ex-  upswing — now’s  the  time! 

Periences  of  his  long  newspaper  career.  For  instance,  suppose  you 

A.  E.  Cahlan,  managing  editor  of  the  rr  n  t  t  * 

Lu  Vegas  (Piev.)  RevieT.o-Journal,  was  itOC  UccKley  S 

elected  commander  of  the  Nevada  de-  Wilt 

Partment  of  the  American  lu^gion  at  the  ^  ***  t\Ogers—i 

Mnual  convention  Aug.  25  at  Hawthorne,  Oliver^ S  Advent 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


F.  A.  Friedrich,  managing  editor  of 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call,  has 
returned  after  a  vacation  spent  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons  on  Long  Island. 

Harold  V.  Valpey,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item,  and  Mrs.  Valpey  will  sail  Sept.  6 
•or  Cuba  for  a  vacation. 

K.  Rose,  chief  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Mcord^  bureau  at  Fayetteville,  seat  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  has  left  for 
*  vacation  stay  at  Little  Rock  and  New 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 
FOR  GOOD  FEATURES! 

If  you  are  going  after  some  of  the  circulation  that  is  sure 
to  be  picked  up  when  business  gets  fairly  started  on  tbe 
upswing — now’s  the  time! 

For  instance,  suppose  you  add  these: 

Zoe  Beckley*8  Corner — daily. 

Will  Rogers — daily  and  weekly. 

Oliver's  Adventures — daily  strip. 

Notes  for  busy  editors;  I.  C.  Brenner  and  Rube  WardelL  repre¬ 
senting  MrNaught,  are  again  calling  on  editors.  Each  drives  his  own 
car,  .  .  .  Harry  Tuthill  has  returned  to  St.  Louis,  after  a  visit  to  New 
York.  .  .  Albert  Payson  Terhune  and  Roe  Fulkerson  both  employ 
secretaries  who  copy  their  syndicate  articles  and  make  carbons  before 
sending  the  matter  to  the  syndicate. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdau 
(jeneral  Manager 


Are  You  Ready  for 
Church  Opening 
Tomorrow? 

Are  you  prepared  to  make  hu¬ 
manity’s  deepest  interest  in¬ 
teresting?  .  .  .  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  reiigious  page?  .  .  .  Your 
reiigious  advertising?  .  .  . 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  it’s  time  to 
consider  the  service  offered  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Ellis  .  .  .  It’s  time  be¬ 
cause  tomorrow  is  the  day  that 
ministers  who 


Mitchell,  a  graduate  this  year  of  the  ^ne/epor  oriai  stan  ot  me  ivor/m*  Kir- 

Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  j  ,  ,  d»  r  j  ;  » • 

xr  -LT  Tx-  L  J  I  •  .  .  Girard  Chaput,  of  the  Fhiladelphui 

Evening  Ledger  copy  desk,  is  in  Quebec 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  is  on  his  vacation.  ^is  vacation.  Paul  Pedigo,  assistant 
Arthur  Peterson  of  the  city  staff  is  fill-  editor,  is  visiting  his  former  home 

‘"S  his  place.  ...  in  Wisconsin. 

Jack  Bondurant,  ^lation  editor  of  the  Lynn  Crocker,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evenmg  Appeal  was  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  a  two- 
at  Chicago  for  the  National  Air  Races,  week  vacation. 

A.  S.  Hamman,  city  hall  reporter  of  George  Mitchell,  resigned  last  week 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  from  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadel- 


and  Mrs.  Hammaji,  spent  the  Labor  Day  phia  Record  to  do  publicity  work  with  a 
holiday  at  Atlantic  City.  New  York  theatrical  firm. 

C.  Dwight  Stevens,  city  editor  of  the  Eddie  Anderson  has  been  transferred 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  has  from  the  copy  resk  of  the  Houston 


have  been  away 
on  vacations  or 
as  guest  pastors 
return  to  their 
pulpits  . .  .  They 
return  to  face 
problems  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest 
to  the  50,000,000 
Americans  who 
are  listed  (Chris¬ 
tian  Herald  fig¬ 
ures)  as  church 
members  .  .  .  And  if  some  of  the 
church  members  are  not  precisely 
absorbed  in  church  problems,  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  thousands, 
besides  Mr.  Mencken,  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  are  .  .  . 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  one-time  star 
reporter,  war  correspondent  and 
feature  writer,  knows  news  and 
churches  .  .  .  His  world-wide  re¬ 
ligious  acquaintance  (from  the 
Pope  to  Dr.  Cannon)  affords  him 
Information  that  frequently  results 
in  news  beats  ...  To  make  up  the 
features  for  a  full  religious  page 
for  any  paper  once  a  week,  he  sup¬ 
plies  .  .  . 

THE  RELIGIOUS  RAMBLER  .  .  . 
An  authoritative  review  of  the  week 
in  the  religious  movement  .  .  .  Re¬ 
porting  that  makes  church  news 
definitely  news,  sometimes  of  front 
page  quality  .  .  . 

“GO  TO  CHURCH”  ADS  .  .  .  with 
a  plan  to  enable  you  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  to  your  local  churches  .  .  . 
(In  spite  of  the  fifty  million  church 
members  in  the  nation,  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  dropped  from  the  “mil¬ 
lion  gain”  of  1928  Presidential  year 
to  3(X),000  for  last  year,  and  in  some 
churches  there  has  been  a  loss  .  .  . 
Dr.  Ellis’s  “Go  To  Church”  ads  have 
helped  pastors  meet  a  serious 
church  situation  .  .  . 

THE  ELLIS  LESSON  ...  A  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  up  upon  this 
oldest  of  syndicated  text  features, 
written  by  Dr.  Ellis  around  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sunday  School  Lesson 
.  .  .  Some  editors  have  told  us  that, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  public  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Lesson  has  never  been  more 
necessary  .  .  .  Certainly,  from  the 
syndicate  standpoint,  it  has  never 
been  more  popular  .  .  . 

These  three  main  features  of  the 
Ellis  Service  are  sold  individually 
or  in  a  group  .  .  .  The  complete 
Ellis  Service  also  includes  “Stories 
Behind  Famous  Hymns”  and 
“Seven  Sentence  Sermons”  .  .  . 

As  the  churches  are  now  renewing 
their  activities,  it  is  the  best  time 
for  you  to  start.  Do  you  still  feel 
satisfied  with  your  religious  page? 

.  .  .  And  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
may  we  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  you  samples  of  the  com¬ 
plete  Ellis  Service? 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  Bocrjailt.. Maximilian  Ki.sek.  Jb., 
General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  Estate 

Including 

lOURIVALlST  NEWSPAPERDOM 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Lstahixshcd  by  Allan  1-orman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  8052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown.  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  CArculation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Netos  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  ff  'orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Bldg. 
Chicago  Office :  36  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Edwin  Johnson  Correspondent;  and  Otto 
L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising  Represen¬ 
tative. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington. 
International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula- 
ticais  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 

Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50r  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40e  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates;  By  mail  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Net 

Ended 

Paid 

tributioa 

June  30.  1930 . 

10.816 

9.878 

8.982 

7.955 

6,796 

12,216 

11,105 

10.223 

9,018 

7.607 

*  1929 . 

•  1928 . 

*  1927 . 

•  1926 . 
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(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  to  the  city  staff. 

Huston  McCollough,  pictorial  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  News,  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  Lancaster,  P^,  where  his 
father,  A.  E.  McCollough,  is  editor  of 
the  News-Journal. 

Evelyn  Shuler,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  editorial  staff,  directed 
the  advertising  and  publicity  campaigns 
of  the  summer  open  air  concerts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  sponsored  by  the 
city  and  various  private  musical  groups. 

William  P.  (“Hank”)  O’Donnell, 
sports  editor  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican,  and  John  James  (“Chick”) 
Kelley,  sports  editor  of  the  Waterbary 
.American,  have  returned  to  work  after 
a  vacation  fishing  trip  at  Twin  Lakes, 
Cbnn. 

Charles  P.  Martyn,  news  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Martjm,  left  last  week  for  a  tour  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tyn  left  on  the  return  of  S.  S._  Schwab, 
managing  editor,  from  a  vacation  spent 
in  New  York. 

Edward  Hunter,  Jr.,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  his  family  for 
a  vacation.  His  father,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Pinchot  campaign  for  gov¬ 
ernor. 

Ernest  H.  Mitchell  of  the  news  staff 
has  been  made  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

Arthur  E.  Pflanz,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Canada. 

Harry  G.  Head,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner,  has  returned  with 
Mrs.  Head  to  San  Antonio  on  a  visit. 

William  E.  J.  Martin,  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  spoke 
before  the  Greater  Buffalo  Advertising 
club  at  its  luncheon  of  Sept.  2,  discus¬ 
sing  “Theatrical  Facts,  Fancy,  Frivol 
and  Folderol.” 

Gerald  Monaghan,  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  and 
Mrs.  Monaghan  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  last  week. 

Albert  W.  Kiernan,  sports  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation  and  other  members  of 
the  sports  staff  are  writing  his  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Calling  ’Em  Right”. 

D.  Emlyn  Evans,  makeup  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacaticwi  in  Pennsylvania. 

James  E.  O’Connor,  city  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  .Standard  Examiner,  is 
lack  at  his  desk  after  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Paul  D.  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening  World,  has 
joined  the  hulianapolis  Star  copy  desk. 

A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard  E.rantiner.  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Idaho  and  Western  states. 

lohn  W.  Kelly.  Jr.,  sports  editor  of  the 
I'tiea  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

James  Gabelle,  literary  wlitor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning 
('all  has  returnee!  after  a  vacation  spent 
in  Hancock  Point,  Maine. 

Kenneth  W.  Berry,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Rannor  (Me.)  Daily  News  has 
joined  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  F.x- 
press.  John  O’Connell  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Bangor  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Berry. 

J.  Ellis  Kirkham,  feature  writer  on 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  has 
just  appeared  with  a  local  cast,  in  his 
one-act  play,  “News.”  at  the  Regent 
theatre,  Paterson.  Kirkham,  writing 
under  the  nom  de  plume.  “Warren 
Bogue,”  wrote,  directed,  produced  and 
took  the  leading  role  in  the  play. 

J.  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  (he  second  annual  memorial  exercises 


held  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Kel¬ 
logg,  author,  preacher  and  scholar  at  the 
Elijah  Kellogg  Memorial  Church,  Har- 
perswell.  Me.,  Aug.  31. 

Frank  E.  Merchant,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is 
on  an  extended  motor  tour  with  his 
family. 

Clarence  E.  Bury,  suburban  editor  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Neu's, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  following  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  on  Cape  Cod. 


Mobile  (Ala.)  Press.  Sunday,  Sm 
31,  published  a  special  tri-state  traded 
nual  covering  Mississipj)!,  Alabama  ^ 
Western  Florida.  ^ 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Edwin  L.  rice.  United  Press  staff 
writer  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  last  week  visiting  rela¬ 
tives.  He  was  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star. 

E.  K.  Moy  is  in  China  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  the  Chinese  newspapers. 
Herbert  E.  Moy,  associate  director,  is  in 
charge  of  the  American  bureau  of  the 
Kuo  Min  News  Agency  of  China  during 
his  absence. 

Otis  Pusey  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Salt  Lake  division,  won  the  city  news¬ 
paper  men’s  golf  title  at  Fort  Douglas  in 
Ogden  recently.  Pusey  played  par  golf 
on  the  second  round  to  turn  in  his 
triumph  over  the  1929  champion,  Jimmy 
Hodgson  of  the  Deseret  News. 

Bernard  R.  Mullady,  formerly  night 
editor  of  International  News  Service  and 
recently  chief  filing  editor  of  that  serv¬ 
ice  at  New  York,  is  spending  a  vacation 
at  Indian  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

R.  W.  Barry,  who  recently  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Associated  Press  from 
Austin  to  Dallas,  visited  last  week  in 
San  Antonio,  where  he  formerly  was  on 
the  Express. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Albert  E.  bowler,  photographer 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  to  Miss  Elsie  Thayer  Welch, 
Sept.  1. 

Gerald  M.  Richardson,  assistant  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  to  Miss  Ruby  W.  Bagg, 
a  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  the  News, 
Aug.  28. 

Bergan  F.  Morgan,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Homer  (Ill.)  Enterprise, 
a  weekly,  to  Miss  Frances  Mingee, 
Georgetown,  Ill.,  Aug.  28  in  Danville, 
Ill. 

Frank  W.  Dyson,  editor  of  the  Win- 
sted  (Conn.)  Times,  to  Miss  Loretta 
Gallagher,  Winsted  teacher,  Saturday, 
Aug.  30. 

Miss  Helen  Latham  Benson,  for  a  year 
recently  editor  of  the  music,  books  and 
art  department  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  to  Dr.  Wayne  A.  R. 
Leys,  Chicago,  .Aug.  26,  in  Bloomington. 

Thomas  L.  Crownover,  of  the  .Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Miss  Oiristine  Weaver  Downey, 
at  Princeton,  Va. 

J.  C.  Wettergren.  photographer  of  the 
.Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Helen 
Webster,  also  of  .Mtoona,  at  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md. 


w; 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

ILFORD  W.  EMERY,  of  the  coo 
posing  room,  is  the  new  manager 
of  the  job  press  department  of  the^l 
Lake  Deseret  News. 

Elmer  Grant,  composing  room  fore, 
man  of  the  Lktle^  Rock  Arkantcu 
Gazette,  and  S.  P.  Nelson,  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Arianns 
Democrat,  left  Sept.  4  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  at  Houston,  Tex 
as  delegates  of  Union  No.  92.  They  wili 
be  at  Houston  until  Sept.  18. 

H.  A.  Blunt,  foreman  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Deseret  News  press  room,  and  Mrs 
Blunt,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  boni 
recently. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C  ALE  of  the  Nashville  (Mich.)  News, 
^  a  weekly,  by  A.  B.  McClure  to  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Willard  St.  Clair  Gloster,  of 
Harbor  Springs,  has  been  announced 
Stanley  Cole,  also  of  Harbor  Springs,  is 
acting  as  editor  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  McClure  purchased  the  News  two 
years  ago  from  I.en  reighner,  at  present 
field  manager  of  the  Michigan  Press 
As.sociation  and  a  representative  in  the 
state  legislature. 

Ray  R.  Swanson,  Bronson,  Minn., 
postmaster,  and  C.  O.  Furaas,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bronson  Budget  and  have  as¬ 
sumed  active  management. 

C.  A.  Smaby,  editor  of  the  Hdstai 
(Minn.)  Journal,  has  purchased  the 
Hendrum  (Minn.)  Red  River  Review. 

The  Palisade  (Minn.)  /fwienVan,  pub¬ 
lished  for  six  years  by  R.  E.  Poynter, 
has  been  sold  to  Charles  Purnell  and 
Edward  Nelson.  A  new  building  for 
the  newspaper  is  under  way. 

SCHOOLS 

INDUSTRIAL  journalism  department 
of  Oregon  State  College  is  lool^ 
forward  to  entertaining  the  American 
Association  o$  Agricultural  Collie 
Editors,  who  at  their  recent  convention 
in  Washington  decided  to  hold  their  1931 
meeting  in  Corvallis.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  that  the  organization  has  met  in 
the  west.  (Carles  D.  Byrne,  head  of 
the  Oregon  industrial  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
national  organization. 

Charles  A.  Wright,  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Temple  l^niversity,  hu 
returned  to  his  duties  there  after  his 
fifth  summer  as  rewrite  man  for  ^ 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  by  which 
newspaper  he  was  employed  prior  to 
taking  his  isosition  at  the  university. 
During  the  summer  he  worked  with 
three  former  students  of  Temple  who 
now  are  employed  by  the  Bulletin,  John 
Calpin,  assistant  on  the  city  desk,  Robert 
Kay,  reporter,  and  William  H.  Boiler, 
|)hotographer. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ATERBL'RY  (Conn.)  .American 
”  of  Saturday,  .Xug.  .30  and  IVater- 
bury  Sunday  Republican  of  Aug.  31 
contained  a  special  12-pagc  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  1.50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Watertown,  a 
suburb.  Lyall  H.  Hill  edited  the  special 
section  which  carried  congratulatory 
advertising  and  historical  features. 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  Dollar 
Day  edition,  28  pages.  Aug.  25. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  8-page 
educational  number,  tabloid,  Aug.  28. 

Goldsboro  (N.C.)  Ne^vs-Argm,  28- 
page  Tobacco  and  Harvest  edition,  Aug. 
29,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bright 
leaf  tobacco  belt  markets. 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times 
Record,  twentieth  annual  educational 
edition,  Aug.  24. 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  special  edition 
commemorating  the  Pan-.Xmerican  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trades  Conference  held  at  the 
California  Capital,  Aug.  23. 


FLASHES 


A  contemporary  refers  to  Mr. 
idge’s  daily  newspaper  articles  as  Cal* 
Calories. — i-'lorence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Czar  Will  Hays  wants  us  all  to 
them  "auricular  films”  instead  of  ‘W; 
ies” — to  say  nothing  of  “squawkie 
and  “squeakies.”  Personally,  we've 
ways  thought  that  an  auricular  was  w 
of  those  cable  railroads  such  as  the) 
have  running  up  the  sides  of  little  moun¬ 
tains  in  Europe. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

If  we  wanted  to  make  the  first 
in  every  newspaper,  we  would  beci® 
a  light  shower  and  descend  to  the  eartn- 
— Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Reports  from  the  wine  fields  of 
France  that  this  year’s  crop  of  ChatW 
Yquem  will  be  of  poor  flavor  on  acco^ 
of  too  much  rain,  do  not  much 
this  section.  The  fear  here  is  that  tW 
year’s  crop  of  Basement  Yquem  willOf 
affected  by  the  drouth. — Minneopt" 
Journal. 


/ 
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Hoe  Super-Production  Press 


309 

HOE 


SUPER-PRODUCTION  UNITS 
HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  TO  DATE 


THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HOE  SUPER- 
PRODUCTION  UNIT  BY  LEAD¬ 
ING  PUBLISHERS  IS  OVER¬ 
WHELMING  EVIDENCE 
OF  THE  PROVEN 
SUPERIORITY  OF 
THIS  UNIT. 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  PRACTICAL 


R.HOE  &  CO.INC 


BOSTON 


General  Officet 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 


V 


■>  - 
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PABST  TO  USE  DAILIES 
MORE  EXTENSIVELY 

Most  of  Milwaukee  Brewer’s  $1,250,000 
Appropriation  to  Be  Spent  in  News¬ 
papers  —  New  Cheese  Products 
Being  Introduced 

Pabst  Corporation  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  will  spend  $1,250,000  on  advertising 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  REPORTER 

_  By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER _ 

(An  editor  recently  picked  Mr.  Dicke'ns  there  is  anything  up  there  that  needs 
jor  his  all-star  staff.)  blowing  up,  I  don’t  care  what  it  is  or 

t.  .  _ whom  it  hits,  I  know  vou’re  the  lad  that 


64  tr  OOPS,  who  wrote  that  story  about  ^ 

Li.  the  Kiwams  club?’’  . .  “ThanL  Chief  \tv  hi.r  rha 


“Dickens  wrote  that,  Mr.  Edgeworth.” 
“h'ire  him !” 

“He  writes  good  stuff,  Mr.  Edgeworth. 


this  year,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  de-  He  really  is  funny.” 

voted  to  purchase  of  space  in  newspapers.  “Yeah,  the  Kiwanis  club  story  was 


-  AMY  LESUE  TO  RETlRp 

REPORTER  - 

ESTER  _  Famous  Chicago  News  Critic  to  Writ, 

Reminiscences  of  the  Stage 

re  is  anything  up  there  that  needs  Amy  Leslie,  dramatic  critic  of 
wing  up,  I  dont  care  what  it  is  or  Chicago  Daily  News  and  friend  of 
3m  It  hits,  I  know  you  re  the  lad  that  personages  for  more  than  40  years  ' 

'V  ’  m.-  r  xf  u-  u  I  T.11  ^  her  tinl! 

Thanks,  C^ief .  My  big  chance !  1 11  to  writing  a  book  of  stage  reminisrm/.^ 

er  forget  it.  and  a  much  needed  rest. 

And  Charlie,  in  case  they  don’t  go,  Lloyd  Lewis,  well  known  writer 

how  would  you  like  to  jump  off  the  -  i _ _ -  *i _  ‘ 

Chrysler  building?” 


This  appropriation  represents  four  times  funny.  Cost  us  two  contracts  today.”  FIGHTS  "PREDATORY  RAIDS 


the  amount  spent  in  the  peak  year  of  the 
corporation  before  prohibition.  In  1913 


“And  he’s  so  human.” 

“I  presume,  then,  he  wrote  the  story 


Pabst  spent  $350,000  and  the  amount  be-  about  the  family  that  was  evicted  for  not  Newspaper  Called  Best  Fitted  to  Sus- 


ing  expended  this  year,  for  advertising  paying  the  rent.” 

post-prohibition  lines,  shows  that  al-  “He  did,  Mr.  Edgeworth.  Nobody  else 
though  prohibition  has  been  blamed  for  could  have  done  it.” 


T.IIUUKII  UIUlllUlllUIl  lldb  l/CCll  UiaiUCU  ICfl  CLFUIU  iUlVC  UVIIC  IL.  /Y  a*  t  *  J  a  .  « 

a  multitude  of  evils,  it  cannot  be  said  to  “Sentimental  trash  about  shiftless  peo-  f  ectively  organized  to  create  and  sus 


"ysrerbuildTng?”  ^  ^ifccTdl^n 

'IGHTS  "PREDATORY  RAIDS"  V’S  Am'TS 

-  actressees  of  the  last  SO  years.  Htr 

ewspaper  Called  Best  Fitted  to  Sus-  mind  is  full  of  intimate  memories  of 
tain  Market  Against  Substitutes  Edwin  Booth,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Richard 

Mansfield,  Beerbohm  Tree,  Julia  Mj, 
The  newspaper  is  happily  and  most  lowe,  E.  H.  Solhern,  Lillian  Russell' 
Fectivelv  ortranized  to  create  and  sus-  Tr.tin  Tlpeiir  anH  3  Vinct  ' 


<1  iiiuiiiiuuc  ui  c*iis,  11  GAiiiiui  uc  Mivi  iw  oci  1  n i ■  n-.iio.  . . '  1.  .  '  .  .u  j  .  -j  Drew  aod  a  host  of  other  stars. 

have  discouraged  the  Pabst  Corporation,  pie  who  refuse  to  meet  their  obligations!  ^  market  against  the  predatory  raids  Miss  Leslie  was  born  in  West  Burliiw. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  And  right  in  the  middle  of  Pay  Your  o*  unadvertised  substitutes,  which  em-  ton,  Iowa,  in  18^.  Her  name  then  was 
of  magazine  advertising  which  has  re-  Bills  Week!  Fire  him!”  P  the  catch  phrase  just  as  good  as  Lillie  W'est,  and  her  father,  Albert  War- 

centlv  been  cancelled,  newspapers  will  be  “He  gets  more  fan  mail  than  anybody  f  means  for  luring  the  unsuspecting  cus-  ing  W’est,  was  a  banker  and  journalist 
used  this  year  almost  exclusively.  else.  Why.  he  got  a  thousand  letters  sell  his  conhdei^e  to  the  lowest  She  was  graduated  as  an  honor  student 


used  this  year  almost  exclusively.  else.  Why,  he  got  a  thoi 

The  campaign  which  has  just  started  after  that  Christmas  story !” 
in  Chicago  introduces  three  new  cheese  “Oh,  yes.  That  was  the 
products  of  the  company.  didn’t  occur  to  him  there  r 


:.  Why,  he  got  a  thousand  letters  sell  his  confidence  to  the  lowest  She  was  graduated  as  an  honor  student 

er  that  Christmas  story !”  bidd^,  said  I^uis  H.  Regmsburg,  by  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  near  South 

Oh,  yes.  That  was  the  one  where  it  president^  of  Ozite  ^Hair  Rug  ^Cushion  Jtend,  Ind.,  in  1876.  She  soon  took  to 


Advertising  so  far  this  year  has  re-  Mr.  Scrooges ;  the  one  where  we  drew 
suited  in  rapid  advances  in  sales  through-  the  $100,000  libel  suit.  Fire  him !” 


didn’t  occur  to  him  there  might  be  two  Corporation  in  addrpsing  furniture  the  stage  and  sang  the  leading  roles  h 
Mr.  Scrooges;  the  one  where  we  drew  manufacturers  assembled  in  Chicago  “I.a  \Iascotte,”  “Fatinitza,”  “Erminit’ 
the  Si 00.000  liiiel  suit.  Fire  him !”  recently.  “The  Mikado.”  “Pinafore”  anH  “Ttl 


out  the  first  six  months,  it’  is  stated.  “Sorry.  But  Dickens  gets  around.  He 
Sales  for  Tune  exceeded  May  and  each  knows  lots  of  people.” 


recently.  “The  Mikado,”  “Pinafore”  and  "Tlif 

Mr.  Regensburg  announced  that  all  Pirates  of  Penzance.”  She  married 
advertising  for  his  company  is  to  be  im-  Harry  Brown,  another  singer,  and  a  sou 


month  last  year,  while  malt  and  other 
products  showed  an  increase  of  over  31 
per  cent,  according  to  Fred  Pabst.  Sr., 
president. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  .Advertising  Agency. 


month  preceding  showed  substantial  in-  “And  what  people!  Night  clubbers  meaiately  withdrawn  _  from  national  was  born.  The  son,  “Frankie”  died  at 
creases  over  its  predecessor.  Cheese  sales  and  gangsters !  \Vhy  can’t  he  be  like  magazines  and  ^placed  in  newspapers.  the  age  of  four  and  the  tragedy  so 

during  June,  1930,  showed  a  gain  of  46  Scott  or  Thackeray?  Pretty  soon,  he’ll  „  ^Newspapers,  said  Mr.  Regensburg,  affected  Lillie  th.at  she  gave  up  the  stagt 

per  cent  over  those  for  the  corresponding  have  the  Star  barred  from  the  club.  Fire  constitute  the  logical  force  for  com-  and  came  to  Chicago  to  live  with  her 

month  last  year,  while  malt  and  other  him !”  bating  the  encroachment  of  unknown  family. 

products  showed  an  increase  of  over  31  “But  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Dickens  is  help-  substitutes  which,  without  payung  their  As  a  contributor  to  a  sketch  series 

per  cent,  according  to  Fred  Pabst.  Sr.,  ing  to  correct  some  national  evils.  Take  attemptmg  to  palm  themselves  being  conducted  by  the  Daily  News  a; 

president.  the  prisons.”  _  reputations  of  jbat  time,  Amy  Leslie  came  to  be.  She 

J.  R.  Hamilton  .Advertising  Agency.  you  want  to  make  prisOTs  attrac-  tested  brands.  signed  her  contributions  to  the  columr. 

180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  is  tive?  That  is  just  what  the  Bar  Asso-  '  Z — wxct  “What  One  Woman  Sees”  with  this 

handling  the  Pabst  account.  ciation  condemned  the  Star  for  yesterday.  TAKES  U.  S.  POST  pseudonym  and  thus  began  her  writing 


“But  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Dickens  is  help-  substitutes  which,  without  paying  their 
ing  to  correct  some  national  evils.  Take  attempting  to  palm  themselves 


the  prisons.” 


“Do  you  want  to  make  prisons  attrac-  tested  brands. 


off  on  the  hard  won  reputations  of 


180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  is  tive?  That  is  just  what  the  Bar  Asso- 


handling  the  Pabst  account. 

VETERAN  TELEGRAPHER  RETIRES  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Hoops.  How  Cambridge,  Mask,  former  member  of  H.  T.  White,  then  managing  editor  of 

_ _  about  the  raise?”  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  last  the  News,  liked  the  articles  and  sent  for 

_  .  t  I  A  1  T-  DU  “Good  morning,  Dickens.”  w;eek  named  chief  counsel  of  the  Prohi-  her  and  on  April  2,  1890  she  began  htr 

Survivor  ot  Lot  Angele*  1  imes  Bomb-  “You  know.  I’ve  been  here  six  months,  bition  Bureau  at  Washington.  He  is  only  newspaper  work.  She  covered  tht 

ing  in  1910  Gets  Postal  Pension  I  think  I’m  doing  a  little  something  for  37  years  old  and  one  of  the  youngest  World’s  Fair  and  went  to  Paris  to  cover 
FAward  P  MrWattv  veteran  news-  paper.”  men  who  has  ever  held  such  a  responsible  the  Paris  Exposition.  There  she  was 

pa^r  teRgraph  opSr’orw'dTex^ri-  .  Edgeworth  was  position  in  the  dry  unit.  received  by  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

en^  in  the  wL,  was  retired  last  week  on  entire*  T  eonlH - 

a  pension  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  .  ^  ^ 

Company.  He  had  been  stationed  with  ^  J®* 

rZ  wish  I  could  be  the  Star  s  crime  re- 

porter.  And  Chief,  couldn’t  you  tell  the 


ciation  condemned  the  Star  for  yesterday. 
Fire  him!” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Hoops.  How 
about  the  raise?” 

“Good  morning,  Dickens.” 


TAKES  U,  S.  POST 


Major  Randolph  Codman  Shaw  of  career. 


received  by  Sarah  Bernhardt. 


a  century  and  was  one  of  the  four  men  u.i.ex  «-uu.u.  i  vu 

who  escaped  from  the  editorial  floor  of 

lIlftJT®19?0.^  Dickens,  don’t  .you  ever  feel 


•i/f,..”  a:a  you’d  like  to  associate  with  nice  people, 

Mac.  did  his__first  newspaper  work  in  .. 


1897  going  to  Kansas  City  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  was  14  years  in 


like  on  the  financial  run?” 

“Say,  Chief,  speaking  of  nice  people. 


s^iaieu  r-vvss.  xxv  was  in  yca.s  11.  j.  ^^rking  up  a  tax  evasion  story  with 

charge  of  the  Kan.^s  City  Staffs  news  ^  ,  »»  P,  j  j  j  ^  ^ 

Dombey^foratance.” 


the  hos  Angeles  Times  in  1905.  Dombey.  He  has  a  double  page 

Fridays  and  Sundays.” 

PRINTS  MILITARY  EXTRAS  ‘.Swell!  And  there’s  Mr.  Carker.” 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is  run-  “Mr.  Edgeworth’s  brother-in-law. 
ning  “Camp  Grant  News”  a  “Military  Dickens,  I  wonder  what  we’d  do  if  you 
Extra”  for  the  youths  from  Chicago  and  were  found  brutally  murdered  some 
surrounding  territory  now  at  The  Citi-  morning.  By  the  way.  how  would  you 
zens’  Military  Training  Camp  at  Fort  like  to  handle  a  story  in  your  own  way, 
Sheridan.  The  “Extra”  is  printed  on  without  interference?” 


the  first  page  of  their  second  section  daily 
and  occupies  four  columns.  It  is  a  tab- 


“That  would  lie  great.  Chief !” 

“Well,  Oiarlie,  there’s  an  expedition 


loid-size,  six-column  sheet  and  a  part  going  to  Labrador.  Stay  a  year,  per- 


of  the  regular  editions. 


haps  two.  You  go  along,  Charlie. 


TTie  T^uhlishers  ‘Building  'Problem 


tHTtUPglJt  t^JOURNAL-MAUMONT- 


Thi,  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


OF  COURSE 

it's  unwise  to  pay  too  much.  But  to  pay 
too  little  is  much  worse. 

To  buy  on  price  is  to  risk  losing  all;  to 
buy  on  quality  you  can  lose  only  a  little. 

A  cheap  price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened 
mat  any  better;  in  fact,  a  cheap  price 
denotes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of  his 
own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince 
you  that  Certified  quality  is  the  best 
economy  for  your  stereotype  department. 

Forget  price  !  Try  quality  !  It  pays  ! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mafs 

AAADE  IN  THE  aA..\. 


/ 
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In  Los  Angeles  the  Department  Stores 
Have  Made  Your  "Test"  Campaigns 

For  You ! 


Department  Stores  are  constantly  making  “test”  campaigns.  With  their  adver¬ 
tising  largely  designed  to  bring  immediate  results,  they  must  keep  in  closest  touch 
with  the  pulse  of  their  markets. 


Seldom  is  the  National  Advertiser  as  well  equipped  with  facts  on  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  any  city  to  advertising  as  are  the  local  Department  Stores. 


In  Los  Angeles  the  Department  Stores  DO  know  their  market.  They  know  where 
their  sales  come  from  and  just  how  to  put  their  advertising  message  before  the 
“buying”  public.  Hence,  to  any  advertiser  interested  in  the  Los  Angeles  Market 
these  figures  are  valuable — 


Department  Store  Advertising 


First  Seven  Months  1930 — From  Media  Records, 


All  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 


EVENING  HEBLALD . 

Second  Paper  (Morning  and  Sunday) 
Third  Paper  (Morning  and  Sunday) . 

Fourth  Paper  (Evening) . 

Fifth  Paper  (Evening) . 

Sixth  Paper  (Morning) . 


.  2,194,071  lines 
.  1,708,884  lines 
.  1,071,820  lines 
.  960,109  lines 

.  504,316  lines 

.  126,889  lines 


These  figures  are  simply  the  result  of  constant  “test”  cam¬ 
paigns  made  by  the  largest  Los  Angeles  advertisers. 


We  believe  we  are  conservative  when  we  say  that — 


Any  schedule  designed  to  cover  Los  Angeles  should  begin  with  The 


L.OS  /^NGCI_ES 


EVEN  I  NO  HERALD 


Representatives 


New  York 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY 
342  Madison  Ave. 


Detroit 

RAY  MILLER 
General  Motors  Bldg. 


Chicago 

JOHN  H.  LEDERER 
326  Madison 


San  Francisco 
A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 
Hearst  Bldg. 
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OKLAHOMANS  TAKE  TO 
EDITORS’  COLUMNS 


HEADS  NEW  ASSOCIATION 


Nine  Dnflies  and  15  Weeklies  Hare 
Serious  Page  One  or  Editorial 
Page  Departments  —  Edith 
Johnson’s  Was  the  First 


Editors’  columns,  as  opposed  to 
humorous  columns,  are  proving  un¬ 
usually  popular  in  Oklahoma,  according 
to  Grace  E.  Ray,  editor  of  the  Sooner 
State  Press,  organ  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association.  To  date,  she  says, 
nine  dailies  and  15  weeklies  have  page 
one  or  editorial  page  columns  signed 
with  the  initials  or  the  name  of  the 
paper’s  editor. 

Miss  Ray  said: 

“Readers  seem  to  like  this  kind  of 
writing.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  shows  that  ‘The  Tiny  Times’ 
by  Walter  M.  Harrison  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  and  ‘Eklith  Johnson’s 
Column’  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  are 
read  more  widely  than  anything  else  in 
either  paper. 


1.  W.  'William*  Elected  President  of 
N.  C.  Advertising  Managers’  Group 

I.  W.  Williams,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Advertising 
Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  have 
the  job  of  getting 
the  new  group  on 
an  efficient  routine 
of  operation.  The 
organization  was 
formed  Aug.  23 
at  Greensboro. 

Mr.  Williams 
just  returned  to 
North  Carolina, 
his  native  state, 
the  first  of  the 
year.  From  1905 
to  1930  he  was 
en^ged  in  newspaper  work  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  During  that  time  he  was  with  the 
Inquirer,  Bulletin,  Times,  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  Public  Ledger  and  Record,  in  the 
advertising  department. 


“The  first  personal  column  established 
in  Oklahoma  was  Edith  C.  Johnson’s, 
which  was  started  in  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  October,  1915,  eight  years  af¬ 
ter  statehood.  Not  divorce  and  sex 
problems,  but  the  day's  news,  local  and 
national,  forms  the  basis  of  Miss  John¬ 
son’s  daily  editorials,  although  she  has 
a  syndicated  weekly  editorial  especially 
for  women. 

“The  second  column  was  ‘The  Referee’ 
started  in  the  Oklahoma  News,  in  July, 
1919,  by  George  B.  Parker,  then  editor 
of  the  News,  hut  now  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps- Howard  papers.  After  he  left 
in  1921  ‘The  Referee’  was  continued  by 
his  successors,  W.  F.  Bickford,  Morri¬ 
son  R.  Toomer  and  Edward  A.  Evans 
until  1927,  when  Carl  Magee  of  Teapot 
Dome  fame  changed  the  column’s  name 
to  ‘Turning  on  the  Light.’  ‘The  Referee’ 
was  moved  to  Guthrie  by  Raymond 
Fields,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  and  is  being  continued  in  the 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader. 

“  ‘Talking  It  Over’  is  Henry  C. 
Jones’s  personal  column  in  the  Okemah 
Daily  Leader,  and  ‘Keeping  in  Step’  is 
R.  V.  Peterson’s  medium  in  the  IVcwoka 
Daily  Times-Democrat.  ‘Spuddin’t  In’ 
by  ‘The  V\’icked  Flea’  in  the  Ardmore 
Daily  Ardmoreite  is  a  serious  editorial 
column  despite  the  fact  that  the  editor 
signs  himself  in  this  way.  ‘The  West 
Side’  is  Harrington  Wimberly’s  daily 
front-page  discussion  in  the  Altus  Times' 
Democrat,  and  when  he  has  a  pinch- 
hitter  the  column  appears  as  ‘The  East 
Side.’  Paul  P.  Kennedy,  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  Daily  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  called  his  editorial 
.series  ‘The  Daily  Grind’  this  year. 

“Striking  titl«  are  sometimes  used 
by  weekly  editors.  For  instance  ‘Station 
RWW  Broadcasting’  is  Ralph  Waldo 
WctSengel’s  column  in  the  Rush  Springs 
Gasette.  More  dignified  titles  in  week¬ 
lies  are  ‘Passing  in  Review’  by  J.  War¬ 
ren  White  in  the  Hollis  Post -Herald. 
‘News  and  Views’  by  W.  B.  Anthony  in 
the  Marlow  Revieu>,  and  ‘The  Column’ 
by  E.  S.  Kerrigan  in  the  Norman  Cleve¬ 
land  County  Democrat-News,  a  semi¬ 
weekly. 

“Three  weeklies  have  ‘Observer’  col¬ 
umns — the  Frederick  Press,  edited  by  R. 
H.  Wessel,  tlie  Cordell  Beacon  by  B.  G. 
Penn,  and  the  Weatherford  News  by 
James  J.  Craddock.  Tin;  Larvton  Neivs- 
Reiieiv,  edited  by  Bert  Thompson,  has 
an  ‘Observatory.’ 

“Other  weekly  paper  columns  are : 
‘The  Long  and  short  of  It,’  by  Todd 
Tilton  in  the  Anadarko  Tribune:  ‘Edi¬ 
torial’  by  Hobert  Wickens,  Bethany 
Tribune;  ‘Comment  and  Censure’  in  the 
Durant  Weekly  News,  edited  by  E.  M. 
Evans;  ‘Time  Exposures’  by  Marvin 
Brown  in  the  Altus  Jackson  Countv 
Chronicle;  ‘The  Editor’s  Ideas’  by  E. 
Landingham,  Oilton  Gusher;  ‘Arapaho 
Day  by  Day’  by  Henry  McCullough, 
Arapaho  Bee;  and  ‘Drippings  from  the 
Editorial  Quill’  by  Schuyler  Allman, 
Alva  Record." 


For  the  last  eleven  years  he  has  been 
a  classified  manager,  six  years  for  the 
North  American,  three  years  for  the 
Pub'k  Ledger  and  two  years  for  the 
Record. 


DAILY’S  DRIVE  URGED 
PUBUC  TO  BUY 

Advertising  Space,  Editorials,  News 
Stories  and  Billboard*  Utilized 
by  Dallas  Time*  Herald 
in  Campaign 


campaign  to  get  wage  earners  back 
into  the  buying  habit  was  recently  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald. 

The  slogan  of  the  drive  based  on  one 
of  Calvin  Coolidge’s  articles  was  “Those 
Who  Would  Sell  Must  Buy,’’  and  it  was 
proclaimed  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
Times  Herald’s  editorial  and  advertising 
pages.  Fifty  poster  boards  were  also 
utilized,  and  thousands  of  window 
streamers,  windshield  stickers,  and  other 
display  material  were  posted  in  win¬ 
dows  and  stores  by  co-operating  mer¬ 
chants. 

While  no  accurate  check  could  be 
obtained  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
campaign,  interviews  with  local  merch¬ 
ants  who  lent  their  cooperation  to  the 
campaign  revealed  that  they  believed 
the  movement  had  had  a  distinctly  stim¬ 
ulating  effect  upon  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  retail  in  Dallas  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory. 

“We  found  that  the  ‘Buy  Now’  cam¬ 


paign  met  with  a  most  favorable  recen. 
tion  from  merchants  and  business  ^ 
ers  in  the  trade  territory,’’  said  Tom 
Gooch,  vice-president  and  business 
ager  of  The  Times  Herald.  ”We  » 
ceived  favorable  comment  from  ho. 
dreds  of  them,  and  many  indicated  that 
they  believed  the  campaign  had  a  most 
constructive  effect  upon  retail  trade  jt 
what  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  dullest 
times  of  the  year — accentuated  this  year 
by  the  economic  upset. 

“The  Times  Herald  was  careful  to 
point  out  daily  in  its  articles,  that  the 
objective  of  the  campaign  was  merely  a 
return  to  normal  buyit^  habits,  and  not 
to  urge  an  orgy  of  unjustified  purchases 
of  unneeded  merchandise.” 


PUBLICITY  COURSE  CONTINUED 

The  course  of  public  relations,  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  fall  at  the  School  of  Bushes 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
by  Louis  Popkin,  will  be  given  again 
next  term.  The  course  is  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 
Mr.  Popkin  is  public  relations  counsellor 
for  several  large  department  stores  and 
other  business  organizations.  The  course 
in  public  relations,  an  announcement  says, 
will  primarily  stress  the  news  angle  of 
business  and  “will  explain  the  innumer¬ 
able  legitimate  opportunities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  news  nublicity  for  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ects  and  ideas.” 


ROTOGRAVURE 

The  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature! 

Why  Cheapen  It? 

l^UMEROUS  investigations  and  surveys  show 
-f-  ^  that  no  other  part  of  a  newspaper  commands 
the  reader  interest  that  is  held  by  rotogravure. 

Merchandise  pictured  by  the  rotogravure  process 
makes  a  far  more  vivid  appeal  than  is  obtainable 
by  any  other  printing  process. 

Buyers  of  rotogravure  advertising  are  properly 
insisting  that  the  high  standard  of  quality  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  used  in  rotogravure  sections  be 
maintained.  Any  trend  that  might  lower  the  high 
pictorial  value  of  rotogravure  sections  could  not 
fail  to  also  lower  their  merchandising  value. 

International  Paper  Company,  through  its 
SUPEROTO  SERVICE  directed  by  W.  A.  Von 
Hagen  and  E.  M.  Claypool,  and  by  maintaining 
the  quality  of  its  high  grade  paper  widely  known 
as  SUPEROTO,  is  doing  its  share  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  rotogravure  sections  of  news¬ 
papers  and  make  them  increasingly  profitable  as 
builders  of  circulation  and  a<lvertising  revenue. 


A  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  now 
use  International  Paper 
Company's  SUPEROTO 
exclusively.  Among  these 
are: 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Corriere  D’America 
Kansas  City  Star 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Nashville  Tennessean 
New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Philadelphia  Record 
PilCsbiirgh  Press 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Many  other  newspapers  are 
now  using  SUPEROTO  for  a 
portion  of  their  retjuirements. 


Publishers  who  seek  iuformtUion  and  assistance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rotogravure  problems  are  urged  to  write  to: 

SUPEROTO  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Sales  Dept. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rise  This  Fall 

In  the  Autumn  of  1927  it  was  found  that  the  business  depression  of  that  year  had 
caused  enough  factory  shut-downs  to  produce  a  shortage  of  goods  against 
consumer  demands,  which  discovery  eventually  gave  birth  to  the  "boom  times" 
which  ended  last  summer. 

One  economist  after  another,  in  the  past  few  months,  has  warned  that 
production  has  been  slowed  down  to  the  point  where  this  Autumn 
will  disclose  a  shortage  of  goods  for  consumers  to  buy. 

Headed  by  the  caption:  "Revival  of  Business  in  Autumn  Predicted  By  Nation's 
Advertising  Leaders" — Editor  Publisher's  lead  story  in  last  week's  issue, 

summarized  the  outlook  as  follows: 

** Aggressive  business  houses,  some  of  whom  have  already  proved  that 
they  could  do  better  business  this  year  than  last,  despite  present  con¬ 
ditions,  are  making  their  sales  and  advertising  plans  to  ‘get  the  jump’ 
on  a  general  business  revival,  it  is  indicated  by  a  telegraphic  survey  of 
the  advertising  field  made  this  week  by  Editor  Publisher.” 

The  men  who  replied  to  Editor  Publisher’s  wires  cannot  be  accused  of: 
"whistling  in  the  dark"  —  they  are  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  they  speak. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  have  suffered  national  linage  losses  so  far 
this  year  can  take  justified  hope  and  courage  from  the  predictions  of 
these  business  men  who  have  already  begun  to  see  daylight. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  enthusiastic  space  salesmen  on  thorough -going  selling 
trips  and  now  more  than  ever  is  the  time  to  prepare  prospects  for  the  sales¬ 
men's  calls. 

One  of  the  best  aids  that  a  salesman  of  newspaper  space  can  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  prospects  is  good  promotion  copy  in  Editor  Publisher. — 

Because  Editor  Publisher  reaches  the  buying-executives  of  the  newspaper 
advertisers  which  accounted  for  over  93%  of  last  year's  national  newspaper 
appropriations. 

Rise  this  Fall — With  the  help  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
"1930  Belongs  to  Advertisers  But  They  Must  Know  Where  to  Advertise" 
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ONE  OF  THE  JOYS  OF  SUMMERTIME 


Photo  shows  a  group  of  carriers  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
stowing  away  watermelon  at  one  of  the  many  outings  given  them  this 
summer  hy  their  paper. 


Circulation 


CARRIERS  RESPOND  TO 
GOOD  TREATMENT 


Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Newt  General 
Manager  Believes  Outings  and 
Parties  Promote  Loyalty 
and  Efficiency 


“Treat  your  newsboys  right  and  they 
will  sell  more  papers,  be  more  loyal  and 
help  out  trade.” 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  James  R. 
Kirkham,  general  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  who  each  year 
treats  his  newsies  to  a  big  outing,  and 
every  week  or  so  gives  a  party  for  them 
which  winds  up  at  a  motion  picture 
theatre. 

The  daily’s  newsboys  were  recently 
treated  to  a  trip  to  Lagoon,  Utah’s  Coney 
Island,  taken  there  under  the  supervision 
of  J.  Ralph  Whitney,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  A.  E.  Snyder,  his  assistant,  and 
Heber  Gcurts,  street  circulator. 

The  boys  enjoyed  games  with  prizes 
for  the  winners,  a  dinner  and  all  the  con¬ 
cessions  at  the  resort — merry-go-’round, 
fun  house,  shoots-shoots,  slides,  swim¬ 
ming,  all  as  guest  of  the  Deseret  News. 

The  party  ended  with  a  big  water¬ 
melon  feed. 

“It’s  surprising  the  results  we  get  out 
of  our  newsies  dtie  to  these  outings,” 
said  Mr.  Kirkham.  “It  makes  the  boys 
know  that  they  belong  to  the  paper,  arc 
a  real  part  of  one  big  family.  Whenever 
we  run  an  extra  or  publish  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,  the  boys  make  a  special  effort  to 
help  us  sell  the  papers. 

“This  is  the  result  of  our  parties  and 
our  getting  ac<|uainterl." 


DAILY  PRESENTS  PLANE 

Aircraft  and  Flying  Le*son>  Won  by 
Chicago  Man 

Clare  T.  .\cklcy  was  recently  present 
ed  with  a  yellow  Curtiss-Robin  mono 
plane,  first  prize  in  the  Chicaqn  Hrruhl 
and  Rammer’s  Famous  Flyer  contest,  hy 
Capt.  Frank  Hawks,  holder  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  nonstop  air  record.  Charles 
S.  ('Casey)  Jones,  one  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  pilots  and  president  of  Curtis  Fix¬ 
ing  Service,  took  Acklev  and  his  wife 
aloft  in  the  plane  immediately  after  the 
presentation  for  a  trial  spin. 

Ackley  won,  in  addition  to  the  i)lane.  a 
full  course  in  flying  instruction.  He 
savs  he  will  sell  real  estate  with  the 
ship. 


Swim  Winner*  Entertained 

Champions  and  runners-tm  in  the  eiidit 
age  and  sex  divisions  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal  swimming  meeting  were 
entertained  at  a  theater  i>artv  Aug.  28 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening 
show  received  awards.  Gold  medals  were 
presented  28  winners  and  silx’er  medals 
to  the  second  place  winners.  Fred 
Pierre,  foreign  advertising  manager  of 
the  Journal,  made  the  presentations. 


Carriers  Attend  Picnic 

City  and  Steelton  carriers  of  the 
Harrishurp  (Pa.)  Teleprakh  were  guests 
at  the  annual  piniic  last  week  at  Willow 
Mill.  H.  Albert  Taylor  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  was  in  charge.  Dinner 
was  served  at  noon  .so  that  the  Ixoys 
would  be  hack  on  the  ioh  for  the  after¬ 
noon  deliverv.  Ciorxl  times  started  early 
in  the  morning. 

Newsboys  to  Southern  Seas 

Two  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  newslxtys. 
winners  of  a  circulation  contest  jiartici- 
pated  in  by  450,  sailed  last  week  on  the 
S.  S.  .\tlantida  bound  for  Panama,  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Cuba,  .^rt  C.  I^wson.  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  conducted  the  contest. 


25,000  At  Daily’s  Picnic 

The  Philadelphia  Record  last  week 
was  host  to  25,000  of  its  readers,  at  the 
fourth  and  last  of  its  summer  outings  at 
Willow  Grove  Park. 


DAILY  REWARDS  CARRIERS 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Host  to  104  Salesmen 

One  hundred  and  four  Des  Moines 
Rei/ister  and  Tribune  carrier  salesmen 
frrmi  87  Liwa  towns  were  the  guests 
of  their  newspapers  .\ug.  21  and  22  at 
the  third  annual  state  fair  party. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  they 
attended  a  theater  party,  visited’the  state 
capit<d  building  and  insixcted  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  plant.  'I'bat  night  they 
went  to  a  baseball  game. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  rode  in  the 
napers’  cabin  monoplane.  GcxkI  News 
H.  and  visited  the  state  fair. 

The  trip  was  earned  by  obtaining  and 
bolding  1.^  or  25  new  subscribers.  The 
first  niimlxT  won  the  two  day  party  in 
Des  Moines;  the  second  won  both 
transiKxrtation  expenses  and  all  expenses 
while  attending  the  parly. 

1,000  Carriers  Entertained 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  eft 
tertained  more  than  1.000  of  its  news- 
Ixiys  at  the  annual  jiicnic  at  Ramona 
park,  amusement  resort.  Aug.  29.  Fifty 
of  the  newsies  were  girls,  said  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Charles  F.  Toot  to  be 
aiiKtng  the  most  efficient  of  his  distribu¬ 
tion  staff.  Refreshments  xx-ere  served, 
the  varioti.s  cfmeessions  of  the  park  were 
widely  patronized,  and  a  free  movie  was 
shown  by  the  management.  The  city  car¬ 
riers  were  transported  to  the  park  in 
six'cial  cars  providi-d  bv  the  (irand 
Rapids  Street  Railway  Company,  while 
carriers  re^irling  in  cities  throimhout 
western  Michigan  came  in  special  buses. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  winners  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests  of  every  description. 

Carriers  Win  Excursion 

Winners  of  a  contest  for  Toledo  Blade 
carriers  outside  Toledo  were  recently 
taken  on  a  two-day  trip  to  Toledo.  De¬ 
troit  and  Cedar  Point,  a  Dike  Erie  sum- 
fuer  resort.  W.  F.  Kimberley.  David 
Weatherby  and  N.  P.  Smithson,  Rlade 
circulation  department  road  men,  had 
charge  of  the  trip. 

Movie  Party  For  Carriers 

Newsboys  and  carriers  of  the  HI  Dor¬ 
ado  (.\rk.)  Daily  News  atui  Rreninp 
Times.  .\ug.  27.  were  guests  of  the 
Rialto  Theater  and  the  two  newspapers 
at  a  showing  of  motion  pictures.  John 
Vogel,  circulation  manager,  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  party. 


Convention  Dates  Changed 

The  Carolinas  Circulation  Managers’ 
.\ssociation  has  changed  the  dates  of 
its  eleventh  annual  conxention  from  Oct. 
2(1-21  to  Oct.  1.1-14.  The  meeting  will 
he  held  in  ( irecnvillc.  S.  C. 

Sponsoring  Golf  Contest 

The  San  .Inlonio  Lipht  is  sponsoring 
its  fourth  annual  junior  .golf  tournament 
for  lK>ys  of  Texas. 


ISSUES  PROMOTION  BOOKLET 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Emphasize*  Editorial 
Personnel  and  Special  Writers 

A  large,  decorative  promotion  book¬ 
let,  recently  issued  by  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  emphasizes  the  special 
writers  and  editorial  personnel  of  the 
paper.  Its  title  is  “Reflections  from 
The  Mirror.” 

'I'lie  entire  exlitorial  staff  is  pictured 
in  small  individual  photographs.  Among 
those  whose  photographs  were  featured 
were:  Kmile  (iauvreau,  managing  editor. 
W  alter  W  inchell,  Mark  Hellinger,  Nick 
Kenny,  1  )an  Parker.  Robert  Coleman, 
I’land  Johaneson,  Gladys  Glad,  and 
numerous  syndicate  writers. 

Homer  E.  Greene  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mirror. 

SEEK  EXHIBIT  BUILDING 

Representatives  of  11  newspaper 
groups,  meeting  Aug.  23  at  the  Missouri 
.8tate  Fair,  Sedalia,  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  the  legislature  for  an  appro 
priation  for  a  building  there  in  which 
newspaper  exjuipment  may  be  placed  on 
IxTinanent  exhibition.  C.  \V.  Fear,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
the  resolution  was  introduced  by  W.  R. 
Dutton.  Setieca,  who  urged  that  such 
an  exhibit  would  make  the  public  better 
acejuainted  with  newspaper  publishing. 
The  publishers  were  welcomed  by  W.  J. 
Hrill,  editfir  of  the  .Sedalia  Democrat. 

WINS  HEARST  TROPHY 

Emma  Shemaitus,  19-year-old  Illinois 
Women’s  Athletic  Club  swimmer  won  her 
third  victory  in  the  five  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  women’s  marathon  swims, 
.\ug.  24.  She  won  permanent  possession 
of  the  $1,(XX)  Hearst  Trophy.  In  the 
''Cnior  races  289  swimmers,  whose  ages 
ranged  from  15  to  64  years  competed. 
With  the  junior  events,  the  number  of 
contestants  totaled  442. 


BETTER 

PUBLISHING 

PLANTS 

Complete  New  Plants 
Improvements  to  Old  Plants 
for 

NEWSPAPERS 

designed  by 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston  —  Cleveland  —  Chicago 
Charlotte  —  Spartanburg 


CONNIE  MACK  MEMOIRS 


Noted  Baseball  Figure  RemiBiscsBeu 
to  Be  Syndicated  by  Christy  WsUh 

Connie  Mack,  the  famous  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  and  noted  vet¬ 
eran  of  professional  baseball,  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  memoirs,  entitled  “My  50  Yew 
in  Baseball.”  It  will  !«  released  to 
newspapers  through  the  Christy  Walsh 
Syndicate,  New  York,  starting  Sept.  8 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publishq 
Connie  Mack  said  he  had  received  a 
“flattering  offer”  from  one  of  the  big 
weekly  magazines,  but  that  “Mr.  Walsh 
convinced  me  that  I  owed  a  certain 
debt  of  appreciation  to  the  American 
newspapers  and  consequently  my  memoirs 
will  appear  on  the  newspaper  sport  pag^ 
first.” 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAGE 

Monte  Barrett  has  returned  to  his  San 
.Antonio  home  from  Des  Moines,  where 
he  contracted  with  the  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  for  a  Sunday  page  on 
“Jane  Arden,”  the  name  of  a  comic  strip 
of  which  Barrett  is  the  author  and  whid 
the  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  has 
been  handling  for  some  time.  Jade 
McGuire,  young  San  Antonio  artist,  is 
drawing  the  “Jane  Arden”  Sunday  pagt 
for  Barrett. 


Conducts  Beauty  Contest 

A  beauty  contest  to  select  a  “Miss 
Sheridan”  was  conducted  recently  by  the 
.Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Journal  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  local  theater.  Special  adver- 
t'sing  sections  of  the  Journal  were  pub- 
li.shed  at  intervals  preceding  the  selection 
of  the  town’s  beauty  queen. 


Portland  Boys  Win  Outing 

Newsboys  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evn- 
ing  News  enjoyed  an  outing  at  Old  Or¬ 
chard  Saturday,  Aug.  30,  as  the  guests 
of  the  management  in  recognition  of 
their  work  in  increasing  street  sales. 


Newspaper 

Financing 

of  existing  papers  needing  capi¬ 
tal  to  cover  their  potential  field. 

I  specialize  in  issues  whieh 
enable  you  to  enjoy  the  cash 
value  you  have  ereated  without 
saerifieing  any  part  of  owner 
ship  or  control. 

Have  just  finished  raising 
tSfvOO.OOO  for  one  paper: — re¬ 
sults,  circulation  and  advertising 
nearly  doubled. 

WRITE  TODAY 
For  Partirnlars 

To:  CEO.  R.  PARR 

c/o  Editor  St  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldz..  N,  Y.  City 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wsge*.  j 

\  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
hy  only  the  j 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knoivtt 
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“A  real  tribute  to  journalism/’ 

—  The  Ntnv  York  Times 

‘‘An  antidote  to  pessimism.” 

—  The  Portland  Oregonian 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

F 

L-^very  week  day  Mr.  Coolidge  writes  an  article 
exclusively  for  newspapers.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  readers  to  compare 
their  own  views  and  opinions  with  the  wise,  farseeing  comment  of  the 
only  American  in  private  life  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  viewing 
America  and  the  world  from  the  Presidency.  Such  an  opportunity  is  not 
overlooked.  Newspapers  everywhere  publishing  Mr.  Coolidge's  articles 
have  felt  an  instant  and  continuing  increase  in  their  circulation. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune: 

No  man  in  our  time  ran  speak  more  to  the  point,  thanks  to  the  habit 
of  thrift  in  the  use  of  his  words.  One  likes  to  think  of  him  as  imbued 
with  the  precept  attributed  to  the  Yankee  commander  at  Bunker  Hill, 
‘‘Don't  shoot,  boys,  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  Hitherto  con¬ 
serving  his  fire  according  to  this  recipe,  he  has  hit  many  a  bullseye,  and 
he  may  he  expected  to  continue  the  practice. 

The  New  York  Times: 

It  is  a  real  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  flying  sheets  of  the  daily  press 
to  choose  them  as  a  medium  for  again  addressing  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  is  a  distinct  accession  to  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

We  anticipate  that  the  Coolidge  articles  will  rank  in  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  ivith  anything  an  ex-President  ever  did  with  tongue  or  pen. 

The  Indianapolis  Star: 

In  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  in  Indiana  the  feature  is  proving  popular 
and  we  believe  is  going  to  greatly  assist  in  overcoming  the  usual  summer 
slump. 

The  Louisville  Herald  Post: 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  former  President 
selected  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  field  of  his  activity. 

The  Oakland  Tribune: 

Calvin  Coolidge  sfwaks  out  of  the  real  thought  of  the  people  at  a  time 
when  the  propagandists  would  raise  the  smoke  screens  and  cry  the  alarms. 


McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  —  373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

London  Office:  47  Fleet  St.,  E.  C.  4.  Australasian  Office:  30  Carrington  St.,  N.  S.  W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

is  the  exclusive  selling  agent  and  distributor  of 

CONDE  NAST  SYNDICATE  FEATURES 


A  few  of  the  newspapers 
subscribing  to  fashion’s 
most  famous,  most  popu¬ 
lar  syndicated  service: 

New  York  Sun 
Boston  Herald 
Baltimore  Morning  Sun 
Chieago  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Newark  Evening  News 
Kansas  City  St€ir 
Philadelphia  Bidletin 
St.  Louis  Glfthe-Demorrat 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Atlcaita  Journal 
San  Antonio  Express 

NvfW  Orleans  Morning 
Tribune 

Boston  Globe 
Worcester  Gazette 
Schenectady  Union  Stew 
Bridgeport  Post 
Portland  Journal 
Roanoke  Times-World 


Authority ! 

Leadership ! 

Popularity ! 

VOGUE  FASHIONS 

A  daily,  illustrated  fashion  service  showing  the  latest  styles  and  patterns 
from  the  great  fashion  centers  of  the  world. 

VANITY  FAIR 

Illustrated  service  for  men's  fashions,  three  times  a  week. 

HELPS  FOR  THE  HOSTESS 
by  Patricia  Kent 

Masterly  suggestions  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities.  Daily. 

CONDUCT  AND  COMMON  SENSE 
by  Anne  Singleton 

Thousands  of  people  have  had  their  personal  problems  solved  by  Anne 
Singleton.  A  popular  and  profitable  daily  feature. 

CHILDREN'S  VOGUE 

Fashions  for  the  kiddies.  An  excellent  innovation  for  a  woman's  page. 
Illustrated;  three  times  a  week. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

A  beautifully  illustrated  daily  feature  for  the  home  lover. 

BEAUTY  AND  YOU 
by  Viola  Paris 

Daily  beauty  suggestions  by  an  eminent  authority. 

THE  SUNDAY  VOGUE 

A  weekly  fashion  service  for  women.  Illustrated. 


Every  woman  knows  that  Vogue 
isthehighestauthority  in  fashions. 
Th  ese  features  are  written  by 
Vogue  experts  and  illustrated 
by  Vogue  artists  expressly  for 
newspapers . 
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Great 

Great 

Great 


Names . . . 
Features  . . 
Followings. 


NEW  FEATURES— 

Edgar  Wallace 

The  most  popular  mystery  writer  in  the  world  turns  to  mystery-comedy  and  produces 
DETECTIVE  DINGLE,  a  daily  strip.  Don't  miss  this  one  it  you  want  to  laugn.  New! 

C.  R.  Macauley 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  cartoon  of  1929.  Cartoons  on  timel  No 
drawing  in  advance  to  the  mail's  convenience.  Today's  idea  goes  out  today. 

Congressman  Frank  L.  Bowman 

Famous  for  his  own  good  stories  he'll  soon  be  famous  as  a  collector  of  the  FUNNIEST 
STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  PEOPLE,  done  in  their  own  words.  Daily,  illustrated.  The 
light  touch  you  need. 

"Turning  Points  in  Famous  Lives" 

A  daily  strip  putting  the  spotlight  on  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  dramatic  lives. 
Every  day  a  new  celebrity.  The  cream  of  success  interest.  Done  by  Carroll  D. 
Murphy  and  Herbert  V.  Prochnow. 

Sunday  Magazine  Section 

Tabloid  and  Junior  Section,  as  produced  by  The  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Original  and  high- 
class  pages,  supplied  in  mat  or  ready-print;  black-and-white  and  colors. 

"True  Love  Stories" 

Cornelia  Strassburg  has  done  a  beautiful  series  of  fact-romances  of  the  great — 
Charles  Lindbergh,  Bobby  Jones,  Irving  Berlin,  Gene  Tunney,  and  others.  Weekly, 
full-page,  illustrated. 

"This  Happened  to  Me" 

Arthur  T.  Weil,  Washington  correspondent,  puts  down  in  short  daily  takes  the  strange 
and  amusing  experiences  of  national  celebrities.  A  good  story  a  day — a  good  name 
a  day. 


ESTABLISHED  LEADERS— 


Fannie  Hurst,  weekly,  illustrated  short  story. 

Bruce  Barton,  weekly,  illustrated  editorial. 

Glenn  Frank,  daily  editorial  article. 

weekly  comic  page  by  J.  C.  Bancks. 

"The  Life  of  Riley,"  daily  dog  panel  by  D.  T.  Carlisle. 
_^Omm^^^^Tuckerj^  daily  boy  strip  by  Herman  Thomas. 
Foster-Catchings,  daily  employment-and-money  articles. 
^^^llliam^^L^^On^^PhelpS^  weekly  article  on  life  and  literature. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  original  Conan  Doyle  stories. 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


Frank  Simonds,  weekly  article  on  world  affairs. 

"Strange  As  It  Seems,"  by  John  Hix;  weekly  and  daily. 
Helen  Woodward.  “The  Girl  Who  Makes  Good,”  daily. 
JDrH^jenrjf^JHmds,  popular  daily  health  column, 
^darybdarsliall,  fashion  services,  daily  and  weekly, 
^ets^f^^^allister,  household  articles,  daily  and  weekly. 
^^darjf^^Ellen,  girl  adventure  strip  by  Jack  Wilhelm. 

"Food  and  How  to  Cook  It,"  weekly  and  daily. 
"Lyrics  of  Life,"  daily  poems  by  Douglas  Malloch. 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BELL  PAINTINGS  SHOWN 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Washinfton  Correspondent**  Can¬ 
vasses  on  Exhibit  at  Balzac  Gal¬ 
leries  on  57th  Street — Newspaper 
Man  Wanted  to  Be  Cartoonist 


Ulric  Bell,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Lotiisi'iUe  Courier- Journal, 
broke  into  newspaper  work  because^  he 
wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist.  Artists’  jobs 
on  newspapers  being  scarce,  he  became 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Courier-Journal, 
and  rose  over  a  period  of  years  to  his 
present  position. 

But  he  held  to  art  as  an  avocation. 
He  went  to  art  school  for  a  few  months, 
and  always  carried  a  sketching  pad  with 
him  in  Washington.  On  off  hours  he 
painted,  accumulating  canvasses  with  the 
rapidity  of  Heywood  Broun  in  his  pre- 
political,  days. 

This  week,  however,  Mr.  Bell  became 
a  professional.  Fifteen  bright  pastels, 
the  work  of  the  newspaper  man,  are  on 
exhibition  at  the  Balzac  Galleries,  on 
N'ew  York’s  Fifty-seventh  street,  where 
.\rt  is  spelled  in  72-point  Gothic. 

“The  paintings  in  an  adjacent  room,” 
a  reporter  for  the  Neze  York  Eveninq 
Post  wrote,  “bear  the  signatures  of 
I'trillo,  Modigliani,  Laurencin,  De 
Chirico  and  other  of  the  famous  ones  of 
Paris.  The  fourteen  bright  street  scenes 
and  the  one  portrait  which  show  Mr. 
Bell’s  name  in  the  lower  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner,  however,  are  in  no  way  concerned 
with  the  battlefields  of  Parisian  taste. 

“They  are  spare-time  paintings,  Sun¬ 
day  pictures,  works  completed  from 
sketch  notations  and  memory  after  mid¬ 
night  and  early  in  the  morning,  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  lull  in  the  hot  pursuit 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

“These  pastel  sketches  of  old  houses 
in  Washington  and  New  York  make  up 
Mr.  Bell’s  first  public  .showing  of  his 
pictures.  He  draws  and  paints  for  fun, 
and  it  required  the  urging  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  painter  to  bring  him  before  the 
public  as  an  artist. 

“M.  Guy  Ignon,  a  French  painter  who 
is  at  present  doing  a  portrait  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  secretary,  saw  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  which  the  correspondent  works 
between  sessions  of  Congress  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  exhibit. 

“Mr.  Bell  speaks  modestly  about  his 
avocation.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  he  attended  art  school  for  a  few 
months.  He  has  been  drawing  for  fun 
he  said,  a  great  many  years,  but  only 
during  the  last  two  has  he  been  really 
working  hard  at  having  a  good  time 
with  pencil,  pastel  crayon  and  paint. 

“New  York,  he  believes,  is  full  of  pic¬ 
tures,  and  he  wonders  why  more  paint¬ 
ers  have  not  taken  their  models  from 
the  New  York  streets. 

‘“Sketching  in  New  York,’  he  said  in 
amplification  of  this  statement,  ‘is  great 
sport.  I  like  to  wander  around  with  a 
block  of  paper,  getting  into  conversations 
with  cops  and  bums.’ 

“Within  a  few  days’  stay  in  New  York 
Mr.  Bell  has  taken  his  paper  and  crayons 


NEA  serials  are  writ' 
ten  specifically  to  an' 
swer  your  circulation 
problems. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1 200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


down  to  the  Bowery  and  the  Battery, 
both  in  his  opinion  ideal  subjects  for 
the  artist.  In  Washington  he  rides  about 
in  his  motor  car  and  chooses  a  parking 
place  which  affords  a  likely  vista.  He 
works  at  his  picture  behind  the  wheel. 

“At  other  times  he  pursues  his  avoca¬ 
tion  under  less  leisurely  conditions.  Mr. 
Bell  never  goes  out  without  a  sketching 
block  and  few  crayons  in  his  pocket.  In 
the  short  intermissions  of  the  daily  work 
of  gathering  news,  he  makes  the  rapid 
memoranda  which  he  develops  into  pic¬ 
tures  after  midnight.” 


W.  H.  SCHWARTZ  HONORED 

W.  H.  Schwartz,  veteran  newspaper 
e<litor  and  writer,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
who  is  the  only  surviving  incorporator 
of  the  State  Camp  of  the  Patriotic  Sons 
of  America,  was  honored  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  (Gettysburg  on  his  85th  birth¬ 
day.  He  was  given  85  roses,  one  for 
each  of  his  years,  and  a  purse  containing 
850  in  gold. 


JOINS  REDFIELD-COUPE 

E.  F.  Archibald,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Charles  Advertising  Service  and 
more  recently  with  the  Isaac  Goldman 
Company,  printers,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  advertising 
agents,  as  production  manager. 


HOST  TO  WRITERS 


Former  Virginia  State  Official  Gives 
Dinner  for  Newspaper  Workers 

Three  members  of  the  press,  W.  C. 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.) 
Nezt's-Herald,  Miss  Louise  Britt,  Suffolk 
Representative  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  Miss  Daisy  Nurney, 
of  the  Suffolk  bureau  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  were  the  guests  of  honor 
Friday  evening,  Aug.  29,  at  a  dinner 
given  by  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
Junius  E.  West,  of  Virginia,  at  the  Hotel 
Elliott,  Suffolk,  as  an  expression  of  the 
host’s  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and 
cooperation  shown  him  by  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  20  years  of  his  public  life. 

Other  newspaper  writers  present  were : 
Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  Douglas 

Gordon,  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  Norman  R.  Hamilton, 
publisher  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 
and  Lewis  T.  Jester,  editor  of  the  Nezv- 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily-Press. 

DAILY’S  EMPLOYES  ON  PICNIC 

The  first  annual  picnic  of  the 

Chicago  Daily  News  employes  and  their 

families  was  held  at  Opartny’s  park. 

Fox  River  Grove,  Aug.  24,  with  1,800 
attending. 


HOBAN  HONORED 


Cartoonist  Honor  Guest  at  Bsaqa«t 
in  Philadelphia 

Signs,  “Local  Boy  Makes  Gooi" 
“Welcome  Home”  and  others  of  a  i 
lar  character  greeted  Walter  Hoban 
the  comic  strip  artist,  as  a  surp^ 
when  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
days  ago  to  visit  his  father,  Peter  Ho¬ 
ban,  a  retired  newspaper  man. 

From  the  Broad  street  station  he  was 
taken  to  the  Poor  Richard  Qub  where 
he  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  ar¬ 
ranged  by  his  former  fellow  workers  on 
Philadelphia  newspapers.  Among  those 
in  charge  of  the  surprise  greeting  were 
Vic  Guinness  and  Jerry  Doyle  of  the 
Record,  Ted  O’Laughlin  and  Ed  Mc- 
(Gonigle  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  Charles 
Bell,  Inquirer,  George  Fayko,  Lewis 
Godshall  and  Hugh  Deeny  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  Harry  Fritz  and  Joe  Yates 
Bulletin,  Edward  Hoban,  the  artist's 
brother,  of  the  Inquirer,  and  Wally 
Walgren. 

FARM  EDITORS’  TOUR 

Seventy  meml^rs  of  the  American 
■Agricultural  Editors  Association  were 
visitors  in  Halifax  recently  when  touring 
Canada  as  guests  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Immigration  and  Colonization. 


\emember  ^way  back 


PRIMA  DONNAS  SANG  BEHIND  GAS  FOOTLIGHTS? 


Compare  the  rather  Btuffy  ^opera  houses'* 
of  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind  with  the  modem, 
electrically  lighted,  scientifically  ventilated 
palaces  of  amusement,  and  you  have  a 
contrast  that  parallels  in  many  aspects  the 
progress  of  Armour  and  Company.  W ork- 
ing  conditions,  for  example: 

Not  so  long  ago  a  hog-killing  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  damp,  foggy,  disagreeable 
place  in  which  to  work,  especially  during 
the  heavy  winter  packing  season.  Then 
animal  heat  from  the  carcasses  and  steam 
from  the  scalding  tanks  and  dehairing 
machines  came  in  contact  with  the  cold 
outdoor  air  and  made  condensation  drip 
from  every  part  of  the  ceiling  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  often  impossible  to  see  ob¬ 
jects  no  farther  than  ten  feet  away. 

Such  conditions  have  disappeared.  The 
kill  and  meat-dressing  rooms  of  the  new 


Armour  and  Company  represent  models  of 
sanitation  and  working  comfort.  Modem 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  have  been 
installed.  Dampness  and  fog  have  disap¬ 
peared.  White  tile  walls  and  cement  or 
split-tile  floors  make  surroundings  attrac¬ 
tive.  Cleanliness  and  human  considera¬ 
tions  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Improved  working  conditions  have 
quite  naturally  resulted  in  better  work¬ 
manship  and  faster  and  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction.  To  the  public  these,  in  turn,  have 
made  possible  a  far  better  line  of  meat 
products  —  as  exemplified  by  Armour 
Star  Ham  or  Star  Bacon,  cured  by  the 
“double-f”  (Fixed^  Flavor)  process  — 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  days 
of  dingy  opera  houses 
and  old-fashioned 
slaughter  houses. 
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You’ll  see  Ionic  on 
any  news  stand! 

Now  there’s  an  idea.  It  will  save  lots  of 
time  and  cut  down  letter-writing.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  see  what  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5 
looks  like  is  to  go  to  the  nearest  news  stand. 
Of  course  you  must  mind  your  p’s  and  q’s. 
Don’t — oh,  please  don’t — ask  the  newsboy  to 
show  you  Ionic.  He  might  not  know  what 
you’re  after. 

Just  pick  up  almost  any  paper — and  you’ll 
probably  find  it  set  in  Ionic.  Of  course  all 
papers  aren’t  set  in  Ionic,  but  most  are.  You 
might  get  one  that  isn’t  though — we  hadn’t 
figured  on  that. 

So  if  you  want  to  see  what  Ionic  No.  5 
looks  like  just  squint  at  the  column  of  it  on 
this  page.  There,  now  you’ve  done  it.  And 
it’s  a  pretty  good  newspaper  type,  isn’t  it? 
It’s  certainly  readable,  do  we  hear  you  saying? 
You  can  just  bet  a  flock  of  chips  that  it  is. 
And  it’s  more  than  just  the  most  readable  of 
the  newspaper  faces — it’s  fool-proof  and 
print-proof  as  well. 

Here’s  what  we  mean:  Ionic  No.  5  has  no 
pin  holes  to  fill  up  with  ink  and  print  blurry. 
It  has  no  fine  lines  to  break  down  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  mat-making  and  stereotyping.  It’s 


Aw 


1  IONIC  No.  5  I 

E  A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers  E 
E  began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news-  E 
=  paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read  = 
E  comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye-  E 
E  strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accus-  E 
E  tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming.  E 
s  This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No.  E 
E  5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  expert-  E 

—  mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and  E 

s  eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difiQcul-  = 
E  ties  in  newspaper  body  type  design.  E 

E  The  problem  was  a  difiBcult  one,  since  E 
s  newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous  E 
=  stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression  = 
E  throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform.  E 
E  By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made  E 
=  recognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  dif-  = 
E  ficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break  E 
E  down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping  E 
=  pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was  E 
=  achieved.  E 

s  Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were  E 
E  made  larger  than  customary  practice.  E 

2  Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower-  S 

E  case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters  E 
E  of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were  E 
s  more  of  them,  they  should  be  made  slightly  = 
=  larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to  gain  in-  E 
E  creased  legibility  and  reading  ease.  E 

E  Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It  E 
^  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  consider-  = 
E  able  amount  of  wasted  white  space  in  the  E 
E  average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of  E 
s  white  which  formerly  went  between  letters  s 
s  was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put  within  the  letter —  E 
E  and  proved  to  be  a  marked  factor  in  gain-  E 
=  ing  increased  legibility.  = 

E  Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to  E 
E  achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs,  E 
E  for  instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stiu:-  E 
=  dler  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres-  = 
E  sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals  E 
E  were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition-  E 
~  factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly  = 
E  increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by  E 
E  careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All  E 
E  Ionic  No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trifle  more  E 
E  substantial  in  weight,  in  order  that  rapid  E 
E  inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them  E 
E  look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  page.  E 

E  Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  E 
E  American  Optical  Company,  thousands  of  E 

—  eyespeclaliststhecountry  over  were  invited  E 
E  to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparison  with  the  E 
E  average  newspaper  roman.  In  this  exhaus-  E 
E  tive  test,  3297  eye  specialists  certified  that  E 
E  Ionic  No.  5  was  ea.rter  to  read  than  any  — 
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just  about  all  letter,  this  Ionic  type.  And  its  weight  is 
such  that  each  letter  is  clear  and  visible  on  newsprint, 
despite  the  hurried  inking  and  impression  that  news¬ 
paper  presses  give. 

Ionic  No.  5  is  the  first  scientifically  designed  news 
face.  Although  the  lower-case  letters  are  larger  and 
clearer  per  point  size  than  those  in  other  news  faces, 
Ionic  isn’t  a  space  waster.  In  fact  it  actually  takes  up 
less  room  than  comparable  faces.  1 1  has  maximum  word 
count,  in  short,  in  addition  to  increased  legibility. 

Suppose  you  considered  Ionic  No.  5  for  classified 
lineage.  Here’s  what  you’d  discover;  Both  5  point  and 
SVz  point  Ionic  No.  5  may  be  cast  on  a  body  giving  14 
lines  to  the  inch.  When  the  latter  size  is  selected, 
special  short  descenders  are  furnished  to  permit  its 
use.  This  saving  of  a  fraction  of  a  point  a  line  multiplies 
at  an  amazing  rate.  It  means  saving  nineteen  lines  to 
the  column,  152  lines  to  the  page!  And  for  a  paper  that 
runs  six  pages  of  classified  at  an  average  rate  of  fifty 
cents  a  line,  the  space  saved  in  a  year  would  be  worth 
$166,440.  Enough  to  do  lots  of  things  with,  this  saving. 

But  Ionic  No.  5  isn’t  just  a  sv^ell  type  for  classified 
lineage.  It’s  the  most  readable  of  all  news  faces. 
Readers  like  it — in  fact  they  get  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Eye  specialists — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them — en¬ 
dorse  it  enthusiastically  also. 

And,  as  Al  jolson  used  to  say,  "that  ain’t  all.”  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  taken  to  Ionic  like  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
In  the  several  years  Ionic  has  been  available,  more  than 
1,900  papers  are  using  it  in  this  country  alone.  Big 
papers  in  metropolitan  cities,  big  papers  in  all  kinds  of 
cities.  And  medium-sized  and  small  papers,  too.  Almost 
every  paper  that  cares  a  whoop  about  the  conservation 
of  vision  is  dressed  in  Ionic  No.  5. 

So  you  see  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  think  you’d  find  a 
paper  set  in  Ionic  on  any  news  stand.  Though  there 
might  be  a  few  where  you  wouldn’t,  we’re  safe  enough 
on  our  heading — try  an  out-of-town  news  standi  Or 
play  safe  and  have  your  secretary  write  for  specimen 
showings  of  Ionic,  and  copies  of  Ionic-set  papers— 
that’s  sure  fire.  We’ll  be  glad  to  hustle  the  material 
back  to  you  by  return  mail. 

("“^LINOTYPE““0 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO -CHICAGO -NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

Linotype  Ionic  no.  5,  Mctnomedium,  metrorlack  and  Metrothin  tsi.so.C  F 
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Advertising  Agencies 

MODERNISM  IS  STILL 
STRONG  ART  FACTOR 

Gordon  Aymar  of  Blackman  Agency 
Foreee*  DoTelopment  of 
Many  New  and  Unusual 
Forms 

The  wave  of  modernism  which  has 
swept  over  advertising  art  in  recent 
years  is  far  from  being  ended,  in  the 
_  opinion  of  Gor¬ 
don  Aymar,  who 
recently  joined 
the  Blackman 
Company,  New 
York  advertising 
agency.  He  looks 
for  unusual 
forms  of  tech¬ 
nique  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the 
coming  years,  not 
only  in  drawing 
and  painting,  but 
i  n  commercial 
Gosdon  Aymas  photography 

which  IS  assum¬ 
ing  new  importance  in  advertising  illus¬ 
tration. 

■‘Five  years  ago  every  young  artist 
was  trying  to  imitate  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  leaders,”  Mr.  Aymar  pointed  out. 
“The  result  was  that  we  had  a  few 
rather  easily  recognized  schools  of  ad¬ 
vertising  art. 

“Now  we  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
place  for  individualism,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  future  an  even  greater 
broadening  of  the  field,  with  more  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  artists.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  most 
versatile  nation,  in  this  respect,  thanks 
to  the  valuable  contributions  brought  by 
European  artists  in  recent  years,  as  well 
as  to  our  own  individualistic  tendencies. 

“With  this  increasing  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  it  will  be  difficult  for  an  art  direc¬ 
tor  or  an  agency  to  justify  the  continued 
selection  of  one  type  of  work  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  problems  of  all  clients — 
whether  that  medium  be  ‘modern’  art, 
photography  or  any  other  single  form. 

“In  England,  even  yet,  much  of  the 
drawing  is  under  the  domination  of 
Punch,  which  insists  that  all  its  illus¬ 
trations  must  look  as  if  they  had  been 
done  by  one  man.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
to  put  a  background  in  a  drawing  he 
submitted  to  Punch,  not  because  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  drawing  but  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  ‘Punch  school.’ 
However,  the  younger  school  of  British 
artists  is  of  more  modern  type. 

“Photography,  too,  has  not  nearly 
reached  its  maximum  possibilities,  either 
in  the  realistic  field  or  in  the  making  of 
composite  pictures.  For  one  thing,  the 
number  of  good  photographic  models 
now  available  is  limited ;  for  another, 
many  of  the  commercial  photographers 
lack  the  dramatic  sense ;  and  for  a  third, 
there  is  need  for  greater  technical  ex¬ 
pertness.  In  France  and  Germany  some 
excellent  work  has  been  done  in  making 
composite  photographs.” 

Mr.  Aymar  was  jolted  from  editorial 
work  to  advertising  work  by  the  World 
War.  He  served  as  art  director  of  Van¬ 
ity  Fair  and  Harper’s  Weekly  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  fighting.  Re¬ 
turning  after  war  service,  he  looked 
about  for  a  chance  to  get  into  art  work 
again.  He  found  it  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Artists,  Inc.,  New  York  art  service. 
In  less  than  a  year,  however,  he  went  to 
the  art  department  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  becoming  in  the 
next  ten  years  one  of  that  agency’s  sen¬ 
ior  art  directors  and  working  on  many 
well-known  accounts.  He  left  the 
Thompson  agency  in  August  to  take  up 
his  present  work  with  the  Blackman 
Company. 

Mr.  Aymar  was  asked  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  artists  todav.  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  young  man  or 
woman  just  out  of  art  school  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  his  best  early  training  in  a  good 
art  service,  where  he  would  have  the 
example  of  professional  artists  of  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  operating  under  actual  work- 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald  — 


Edward  Mitchell,  Jr. 

ON  Dec.  31,  1929,  President  R.  W. 

Harvey,  Harvey-Massengale  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Atlanta  advertising  agency, 
called  Edward  Mitchell,  Jr.,  into  his 
office. 

“Eddie,”  said  Harvey,  “tomorrow  you 
take  up  tlie  job  of  copy  chief  of  our 
organization.” 

From  cub  to  chief  in  four  years  is 
no  mean  achievement.  At  one  time 
Mitchell  was  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  International 
Ticket  Scale  Corporation  of  New  York 
City.  Before  landing  in  his  present 
birth,  he  had  sound  training  in  the  copy 
departments  of  the  Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  United  States  Advertising 
.\gency  of  New  York,  handling  while 
with  the  latter  agency  such  outstanding 
accounts  as  Fisk  and  Federal  tires,  the 
Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
and  Arcturus  Radio  Tubes.  His  present 
job  is  to  tell  the  general  public,  and  to 
tell  them  convincingly,  to  stay  at  the 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel  while  sojourning 
in  that  fair  Southern  metropolis;  also  to 
enlighten  them  on  the  tongue-tickling 
tang  of  NuGrape  beverages  and  the  nu¬ 
tritious  merits  of  the  products  of  the 
Superior  Baking  Company. 

Mitchell  enjoys  sports  of  all  types,  but 
leans  heavily  toward  tennis.  He  enjoys 
reading,  and  has  a  strong  interest  in 
psychology. 

ing  conditions.  Afterward,  if  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  individuality  in  his  work,  he 
may  find  himself  better  off  as  a  free 
lance. 

“But  many  a  man  of  modest  talent,” 
he  warned,  “can  earn  a  good  living  in  an 
art  service  who  might  be  in  a  bad  way 
as  a  free  lance.” 

H.  G.  Anderson  Takes  New  Place 

Harold  G.  Anderson,  formerly  account 
executive  and  copy  writer  with  the 
Blackman  Company,  has  joined  Kenyon 
&•  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  account  executive. 
He  formerly  conducted  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Florida,  and  was  at  one 
time  eastern  advertising  manager  of 
Architecture. 

New  York  Accounts  Placed 

New  advertising  accounts  placed  with 
Anderson,  Davis  &  Hyde,  Inc.,  New 
York  City  advertising  agency,  are  those 
of  Arnold  &  North,  Inc.,  New  York, 
mantelpieces,  fireplaces,  and  colonial 
hardware;  Childhood.  Inc.,  New  York, 
children’s  furniture  and  playthings;  and 
Electrol  of  Westchester,  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  distributors  of  Electrol 
Oil  Burners. 


O.  W,  Bartlett  Shifts 

O.  W.  Bartlett,  for  three  years  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Midland  club,  has 
announced  his  resignation  to  become  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  Kellogg 
Group,  Inc.,  advertising  firm,  and  to  fill 
the  same  office  with  Advertised  Products 
Index,  Inc.,  an  affiliated  concern. 

John  Hall  Woods  Opens  Office 

John  Hall  Woods  has  begun  his  own 
business  as  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  counsel  at  110  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  He  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Great  Northern 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Hickson  Account  Renewed 

The  advertising  of  Hickson,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Boston,  is 
again  being  placed  by  the  Arthur  Ros¬ 
enberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Janvier  Appoints  Redfield-Coupe 

Walter  Janvier,  Inc.,  has  appointed 
Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  Kellogg’s  Tasteless  Castor  Oil. 
Magazines  are  being  used. 

Jelke  Contracts  Renewed 

Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  840  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago,  is  issuing  renewal 
contracts  to  newspapers  on  John  F. 
Jelke  Company,  Chicago. 

Aviation  Firm  To  Advertise 

Boeing  Air  Transport  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  is  reported  planning  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  fall.  No 
agency  has  been  named. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Wsshlngton  Square,  Phll- 
iiilelphia.  Reported  will  place  adrertialng  after 
January,  1931,  on  Karl  Keen  Manufacturlncr 
Company,  LuftKage  Carriers,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Barrons  Advertising  Company,  Kirkwood 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Zerbst  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

Batten,  Barton.  Ourstine  A  Osborn,  383  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue.  New  York.  Reported  having  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  McCoy  Ijiboratoriea,  In¬ 
corporated,  Cod  Liver  Oil  Tablets,  New  York. 

Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  370  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Secured  the  account  of 
G.  Manbonssin,  Jeweler,  New  York. 

Coulter  A  Payne,  Ino,,  215  West  Commerce 
street,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Completed  plans 
and  schedules  for  1080-31  campaign  on  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  City  Advertising  Committee. 
The  campaign  will  be  the  same  as  last  year 
with  added  sections  in  Pacific  Northwest,  Can¬ 
ada  and  New  England. 

J.  K.  Be  Leury-Beeder,  Studebaker  Building. 
Sooth  Bend,  Indiana.  Soured  the  account  of 
Kompass  A  Stoll  Company,  Sno  White  Kitchen 
Furniture,  Niles,  Michigan. 

Wm.  H.  Denney  Company,  468  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Secured  the  account  of  Edwin 
Cigar  Company,  New  York. 

Dunham  Tounggreen  Lesan  Company,  Trib¬ 
une  Tower,  Chicago.  Secured  the  account  of 
Modine  Manufacturing  Company,  Auto  Acces¬ 
sories,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Ettlinger  Advertising  Company,  165  N.  Wac- 
ker  Drive,  Chicago.  Making  contracts  with 
newspapers  throughout  the  county  on  Rome 
Company,  Inc.,  Bed  Springs,  etc.,  Chicago. 

dears,  Marston  A  Filling,  Ino.,  1600  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  and  420  Lexington  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 


2979X20 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

AUGUST,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  August,  1930,  was 
194,061. 

Bp^rything  in  Baltimnrp 
Rppolvaa  Arptmd 

THE  iSaSSBt  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


various  sections  on  American  Maize  Prodacti 
Don  .tiiiiizio  Products,  New  York. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  8  ^ 

street.  New  York.  Secured  the  accouatv 
the  International  Handkerchief  Company,  8^ 

Grant  A  Wadsworth,  Ino.,  Chrysler  buildtH. 
New  York.  Secured  the  account  of  SchVHi^ 
ling  Electrical  Corporation,  New  York.  ^ 

Charlea  C.  Oreen  Advertising  Agsnoy,  lu 
2  Park  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  follov^ 
new  accouuta:  Capudlne  Chemical  ('ompa? 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  manufacturers  of  Hicks  Cm 
dine,  using  national  newspapers  to  start  la  fas' 

A.  Schoenhut  Company,  Philadelphia,  minafil 
turers  of  Toys,  using  magaziues. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Compaq,  M 
North  Michigan  avenne,  Chicago,  will  ’aib 
up  lists  during  September  and  April  ndw 
newspapers,  magazine,  trade  and  farm  puZ 
on  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalamam. 
Mich.,  manufacturera  Stoves  and  FumaemT^ 

Howland,  Oliphant  A  McIntyre,  Ino.,  2  Py| 
avenue.  New  York.  Secured  tbi  accent  g 

B.  S.  McKean,  Dr.  Taft's  Astbamalene,  Nn 
Y'ork. 

Chat.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  11  Eait  3|tk 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  llsta  darn 
September  using  magazines,  trade  papers,  m 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company,  Rutland,  Veraott, 
manufacturers  Rutland  Patching  Plaitar  tii 
Roofing  Products. 

Levin  A  Co.,  Inc.,  916  Statler  building,  Bte 
ton.  Will  make  up  Hats  during  September,  Oe 
tober,  and  November  using  maguzlnei,  titdt 
papers,  on  G.  F,  Heubleln  A  Bros.,  Hartloii 
Connecticut,  manufacturers  A.  I.  Sauce. 

Lay  Company,  420  Lexington  avenue,  N«v 
Y’ork.  Secured  the  account  of  Delman,  laeor 
porated,  New  York  City. 

Moser  A  Cotins,  Brown  A  Lyon,  420  Lezli|. 
ton  avenue,  New  York.  Secured  the  inoott 
of  Saratoga  State  Water  Corporation,  Sirztop 
Springs,  New  York. 

Helton,  Duncan  A  Harlow,  Ino.,  234  CItnt. 
don  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Secured  the  zccont 
of  Temple  Tours,  Incorporated,  Boston. 

P.  F,  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  420  laz. 
ington  avenue.  New  York.  Secured  the  to 
count  of  Chas.  Engelhard,  Incorporated.  Indoi- 
trial  Instruments,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

Faria  A  Feart.  369  I.iexington  avenue,  Ntv 
York.  Secured  tlie  account  of  Krueger  Biev. 
ing  Company,  Old  Essex  Brew,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  MadlMB  ive- 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  ordera  with  New 
Y’ork  newspapers  on  Segal  Ix>ck  A  Hardwin 
Company,  Locks  and  Razor  Blades,  Brooklyz. 

Arthur  Rosenberg  Oo..  Ino.,  .15  West  STth 
street,  New  York.  Secured  tlie  account  o( 
Hickson,  Incorporated,  New  York,  Washlngtw 
and  Boston. 


SCIENCE  SHORTS 

Contains  Real 
Scientific  News 

A  feature  to  be  used 
either 

as  a  daily  editorial  article 
or  as  a  filler  service 

Wire  for  prices 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington.  D.  C. 


^  Cline-Westinsrhouse  ^ 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

THE 

Fairmount  Times 

Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MF&  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  Woat  Washingtoa 
Stroot 

Now  Yorhi  DaUy  Now*  Bldg. 
220  East  ASad  St. 

San  Francisco  I  First  National 
.7  Bank  Building  ^ 


Jf' 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH— OLD  STYLE  NARROW  TOOTH  MATRICES 


ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH— INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 


Why  Inter+ype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 


WHICH  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Reduce  Distributor  Stops  and 
Outwear  Ordinary  Matrices 


The  practical  economies  of  Intertype  Wide  Tooth 
Matrices  are  readily  apparent  from  the  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  above. 

The  wider  teeth  of  an  Intertype  matrix  cause  it  to 
hang  perfectly  vertical  when  in  use,  both  in  the  transfers 
and  on  the  distributor.  These  Intertype  matrices  do  not 
cramp  or  swing  on  the  elevator  bars,  and  they  drop 
straight  from  the  distributor  bar.  This  means  that  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTOR  STOPS  ARE  REDUCED  TO  A  MINIMUM. 

A  special  bevel  made  possible  by  the  wider  teeth 
prevents  the  Intertype  matrix  from  being  caught  by  the 
following  matrix  when  dropping  from  the  distributor  bar. 


The  wide  teeth  of  Intertype  matrices  extend  beyond 
the  center  of  the  matrix  on  the  larger  sizes  and  all  the 
way  across  on  the  smaller  sizes.  This  greater  bearing 
area  obviously  MAKES  INTERTYPE  MATRICES  LAST 
FAR  LONGER  THAN  ORDINARY  MATRICES. 


Yet,  Intertype  matrices  do  not  cost  any  more  than 
ordinary  matrices. 


And — ^These  BETTER  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 
will  run  on  other  line  composing  machines.  This  means 
that  you  can  get  the  popular,  everyday  profitable 
Intertype  faces  on  these  more  economical  matrices. 


INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  MAY  BE 
ORDERED  FROM  INTERTYPE  BRANCH  OFFICES 


intertype  CORPORATION;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago.  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  Berlin. 

Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Set  io  Intertype  Voeue  Bold 


I 


1-^ 


^  '■ . 


yS. 


V. 

;/  ■/ 
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NEWSPAPERS  PRAISED 
FOR  SAFETY  WORK 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Automobile 

Fatnlitie*  in  Month  Ending  Aug.  9 
Credited  to  Campaign*  in 
Pre** 

By  George  H.  Manning 

IVathmgton  Correspondent,  E^itob  &  Pubusheb 

Washington,  Sept.  3. — Credit  for 
reduction  in  deaths  by  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  during  the  four  weeks  ended  Aug. 

9  is  due  largely  to  “the  active  efforts  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  in  urging 
safety,  and  in  seeking  to  combat  the 
increasing  number  of  deaths  on  the 
streets  and  roads,”  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 

The  Conference  referred  to  a  Census 
Bureau  report  for  the  four  weeks  men¬ 
tioned  which  shows  that  for  the  first 
time  since  last  December  the  number  of 
deaths  from  automobile  accidents  fell 
below  a  corresponding  period  in  1929. 
The  decrease  during  the  four  weeks  was 
78  under  the  same  four  weeks  of  1929. 

The  Census  Bureau  report  indicate 
that  the  death  rate  from  automobile 
accidents  had  not  increased  since  the 
middle  of  June  and  that  it  had  a  down¬ 
ward  swing  since  the  middle  of  July. 
P'rom  February  to  June,  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  an  almost  continuous 
climb  in  the  number  of  automobile 
fatalities  each  month,  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  month  higher  than  the  previous  one. 

“While  no  cause  for  the  decrease  is  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics  (of  the  Census  Bureau),”  the  Con¬ 
ference  statement  reads,  “it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  the  active  efforts  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  in  urging 
safety,  and  seeking  to  combat  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  deaths  on  the  streets 
and  roads,  have  played  a  material  part 
in  turning  the  automobile  fatality  line 
downward. 

“Hundreds  of  editorials  have  appeared 
throughout  the  country  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  startling  aspects  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  fatality  record  of  1929,  with 
the  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  and  discussing  the  proposals 
and  recommendations  of  the  third  na¬ 
tional  conference. 

"Attention  has  been  given  especially 
to  the  toll  of  lives  at  railroad  grade 
crossings,  and  to  the  increasing  benefits 
of  safety  education  among  children  in 
the  schools. 

“In  urging  the  enactment  of  uniform 
State  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  as 
a  means  of  simplifying  traffic  regulation, 
and  reducing  the  hazard  of  accidents 
through  conflicting  rules  in  different 
States  and  jurisdictions,  the  editorials 
direct  attention  to  the  need  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  by  all  States  that  have  not 
done  so  providing  for  the  mandatory  ex¬ 
amination  of  automobile  drivers  as  to 
physical  fitness  and  ability  to  handle  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles,  and  of  knowledge  of  traffic 
laws  and  regulations. 

“An  unusual  number  of  newspapers 
have  urged  the  passage  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  their  States  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety, 
consisting  of  four  acts,  as  follows:  i, 
uniform  motor  vehicle  registration  act; 

2,  uniform  motor  vehicle  anti-theft  act; 

3,  uniform  motor  vehicle  operators’  and 
chauffeurs’  license  act :  4,  uniform  act 
regulating  traffic  on  highways,  and  the 
model  municipal  traffic  ordinance  for 
adoption  by  cities  and  towns.” 

AGENCY  HEAD  RESIGNS 

M.  D.  Bergey,  president  of  Camphcll- 
Ewald,  Ltd.,  _  Canadian  advertising 
agency,  has  resigned  and  disposed  of  his 
interests  to  the  Detroit  agency  of  similar 
name.  _  George  H.  K.  Mitford,  president 
of  Mitford  Advertising,  Ltd.,  of  Tor¬ 
onto.  announces  that  Mr.  Bergey  and 
Wallace  J.  Laut.  head  of  an  advertising 
and  writing  service,  have  joined  the  Mit¬ 
ford  company  as  directors,  and  that  a  de¬ 
partment  has  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  British  Empire  Advertising 
Service,  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  inter-Empire  trade. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

AGREES  WITH  LAWRENCE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your  is¬ 
sue  of  August  16th  appeared  an  interview 
with  Frank  M.  Lawrence  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  relative  to  facts 
space  buyers  want  to  know.  The  writer 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  the  effect  that 
linage  figures  alone  are  not  always  a 
sound  basis  on  which  to  buy  space;  that 
editorial  appeal,  the  general  character  of 
the  newspaper  itself,  the  class  of  people 
who  read  it,  etc.,  must  be  carefully 
weighed  and  considered  by  the  intelligent 
space  buyer — if  he  is  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  the  medium  in  which  he  is 
to  invest  his  client’s  money. 

All  this  sounds  like  plain  common  sense 
to  me,  and  I  admire  Mr.  Lawrence  for 
his  attitude.  Many  publishers  will,  I 
am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  linage  fig¬ 
ures  alone  are  not  always  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Linage  volume  may  mean  low  rates, 
or  special  concessions  involving  rebates, 
space  promises,  etc.  We  have  all  known 
newspapers  with  “the  volume”  which 
have  sacrificed  all  the  fundamentals  of 
good  business  and  sound  ethics  in  order 
to  attain  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  right.  The  value  of 
a  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  is 
not  always  determined  by  lin^e  records. 
The  character  of  the  paper,  its  editorial 
appeal,  the  standing  and  prestige  of  the 
paper  in  its  particular  community,  its  gen¬ 
eral  features,  etc.,  should  all  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  space  buyers. 

There  can  be  no  “juggling”  with  the.se 
essentials.  That  is  more  than  can  be  said 
regarding  linage  figures,  or  even  circula¬ 
tion  figures  for  that  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  F,  Metten, 

Publisher,  IVUmington  (Del.)  Ez'ery 

Evening. 

NAME  OMITTED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your  issue 
of  Aug.  23  in  the  fourth  column  on  page 
60  appears  a  story  about  the  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  the  San  Francisco 
newspaper  typographical  scale.  By  some 
error  the  name  of  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr. 
of  the  Oaklatid  Tribune,  who  acted  with 
Mr.  Mayer  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  as  a  representative  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  board  of  arbitration,  was  omitted 
from  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph. 

H.  W.  Norton, 

Chairman,  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


NEA  HAS  NEW  SERIALS 

“Heart  Hungry,”  a  new  serial  by 
Laura  Lou  Bnwkman,  in  60  install¬ 
ments,  will  be  released  Sept.  12  by  NEA 
Service.  Anne  Austin  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  her  fourth  mystery  novel  which 
will  be  released  by  NEA  in  the  fall 
Her  last  mystery  story,  “Murder  Back¬ 
stairs,”  now  out  in  liook  form,  is  listed 
among  the  best  detective  stories  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps  in  Scribner’s 
Maga.zine. 


IF  you  could  sell  y 

to  44,000  persons  1 

everything  they  buy,  it 
would  be  an  immense 
annual  total.  Yet  in  Jack-  ^ 

sonville.  ‘‘Florida’s  Foremost 
L  Newspaper”  is  the  only  exclu- 
five  avenue  to  their  buying. 
Three  score  and  five  years 
r  of  publishing  have  built 

a  vast  reader-loyalty. 


®hc  Morida^imcs-Jilmon 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


The  Map  tells  the  Story  of 
Imperial  Type  Metal 

The  newspapers  of  every  one  of  the 
Oklahoma  cities  represented  above  are 
printed  with  Imperial  Type  Metal.  Previous 
maps  have  told  how  completely  the  publishers 
of  other  states  have  accepted  the  Imperial 
Type  Metal  service. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  this  company  or  a 
present  user  to  tell  you  that  Imperial  will 
give  you  cleaner  pages,  reduced  metal  costs 
and  complete  freedom  from  type  metal 
worries.  But  these  claims  are  certainly  more 
convincing  when  you  reaHzie  that  a  listing  of 
newspapers  in  practically  any  state  presents  an 
almost  solid  front  of  Imperiahzed  publications. 

Careful  pubhshers  c:an't— and  won’t— tolerate 
trouble  due  to  poor  metal  or  high  metal  costs. 

The  continued  wide-spread  use  of  Imperial 
Metal  with  its  Plus  Plan  of  systematic  dross 
loss  replacement  is  your  best  guarantee  of 
what  Imperial  can  accomplish  for  you. 

More  complete  information  is  given  in 
“Type  Metal  Alloys.”  Send  for  this  book. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 
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Straws  /  /  / 


Sew  York 
American 


CoiumhuH 

Diapateh 


Detroit 
Daiiy  Sewtt 


Albany 

Times- 

Union 


Oshkosh 

North¬ 

western 


New  Haven 
Times 


These  significant  Monotype 
installations,  among  many  made  daring  the  past  few 
months,  show  a  very  definite  recognition  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Monotype  System  for  prodncing  advertising 
display  composition  in  newspaper  composing  rooms 


Now  depends  exclusively  on  the 
Monotype  System  for  display 
composition,  discarding  hand¬ 
set  slug-line  machines.  A  Giant 
added  to  its  five  Monotype  Type 
Casters,  a  Monotype-Thompson 
and  two  Material  Makers. 

The  Monotype  System  installed 
to  produce  all  display  compos¬ 
ition,  displacing  hand-set  slug¬ 
line  machines.  Two  Monotype 
Giant  Casters,  two  Type  Casters 
and  two  Material  Makers  cast 
type  and  material  to  72  point. 

Installed  its  second  Monotype 
Giant  Caster  after  two  years’ 
experience  with  its  first.  Also 
operates  Monotype  Type  Caster 
and  Material  Maker. 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster  and  a 
Monotype  Type  Caster  join  the 
Material  Maker  previously  in¬ 
stalled,  to  cast  type  and  material 
up  to  72  point  for  setting  display 
ads,  heads,  etc.,  displacing 
hand-set  slug-line  system. 

Investigated  all  methods  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  installed  Mono¬ 
type  System  for  display  com¬ 
position —  a  Giant  Caster,  Type 
Caster  and  Material  Maker. 

Monotype  Giant  Caster  and 
Monotype  Material  Maker  dis¬ 
place  hand-set  slug-line  ma¬ 
chines,  and  provide  type  and 
material  up  to  72  point* 


Dittsburyh 

Dress 


Milwaukee 

Ueader 


Minne¬ 

apolis 

Tribune 


Milwaukee 

Sentinel 


Waterloo 

Courier 


Green  Bay 

Press- 

Gazette 


Installed  a  Monotype  Giant  Cas¬ 
ter  to  join  a  Monotype  Type 
Caster  and  two  Material  Makers 
already  in  operation,  casting 
type  and  material  to  72  point. 

Monotype  System  now  com¬ 
pleted  by  addition  of  Giant 
Caster  to  the  Ty|>e  Caster  and 
Material  Maker  already  in  use. 

Added  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster 
to  equipment  already  including 
two  Type  Casters  and  a  Material 
Maker.  Now  casting  type  and 
material  up  to  72  point  for  use 
in  display  com{M>sition. 

A  Monotype  Giant  (faster  added 
to  the  two  Monotype  Type  Cas¬ 
ters  and  a  Material  Maker,  con¬ 
firming  previous  choice  of  Mono¬ 
type  System  over  slug-line  sys¬ 
tem  for  advertising  and  other 
display  composition. 

Based  on  experience  with  its 
Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster, 
recently  added  Monotype  Giant 
Caster  and  Material  Making 
Machine,  to  cast  type  and  ma¬ 
terial  up  to  72  point  for  display 
composition. 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster  com¬ 
pletes  equipment  for  casting 
type  and  material  up  to  72  point 
used  in  display  composition. 
Also  operates  a  Monotype  Type 
Caster  and  a  Material  Maker. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Monotype  Building,  Twenty-f€»urth  at  LoeuNt  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa« 


SET  IN  ULTRA  BODONI.  ULTRA  BODONI  ITALIC,  and  BODONI  BOLD 
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UR  Cm  VoR|x> 
‘  or  LEtTtes 


The  second  edition  of  the  little 
pamphlet  by  R.  D.  Blumenfeld  is  at 
hand,  called  “What  Is  a  Journalist?” 
Published  by  World  Press  News,  the 
booklet  is  notable  principally  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author. 

He  was  trained  to  the  craft  of  journal¬ 
ism  by  way  of  the  printing  shop  by  his 
father,  an  American  editor.  He  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Chicago  Herald  in  1884, 
European  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press  in  1887,  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  1900,  news 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  London.  In 
1904  he  became  editor  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  London,  and  is  now  editor-in-chief 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  1928  and  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Club,  London,  in  1930. 

His  book  of  reminiscences,  “In  the 
Days  of  Bustles  and  Bicycles,”  based  on 
an  interesting  diary  kept  for  many  years 
in  England,  will  be  published  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

In  an  essay,  “What  Is  a  Journalist?” 
he  points  out  that  the  reporter  is  the  es¬ 
sential  factor  in  newspaper  production; 
that  from  the  days  of  the  news  letter  to 
the  big  modern  paper  the  reporter  has 
been  able  to  gather  and  disseminate  the 
news;  and  that  all  the  other  departments 
in  modern  publishing  are  aids  but  not 
journalists.  “The  journalist  makes  the 
paper.”  is  his  way  of  expressing  the  key 
thought. 

He  stresses  knowledge  of  all  parts  of 
the  newspaper  machine  as  helpful  to  the 
journalist. 

His  own  recipe  for  the  making  of  a 
journalist  he  gives  in  these  words: 

“Catch  him  or  her  young.  Then  give 
them  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
elementals:  good  English,  good  French, 
good  Spanish  or  German,  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  world  history  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  Then,  after  a  fair  test 
of  these  qualities  and  another  fair  test 
of  the  candidate’s  ‘nose  for  news,’  send 
him  or  her  to  a  provincial  weekly  where 
there  is  plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of 
variety;  where  the  learner  will  get  mixed 
up  with  printer’s  ink  and  advertisement 
lay-outs,  and  be  sent  to  report  funerals 
and  weddings  and  garden  parties  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
as  well  as  the  hunt  ball.” — D.  K.  W. 
m  *  * 

'^HE  slump  that  closed  the  1929  orgy 
-*■  of  prosperity  was  a  crushing  rebuttal 
of  the  optimistic  prophecies:  “No  more 
depressions — the  business  cycle  has  been 
ironed  out!”  All  graphs  began  to  show 
dips — and  long  ones.  The  business 
economists,  almost  immediately  resuming 
the  cycle  jargon,  started  phophesying  the 
return  of  prosperity  next  month  or  the 
month  after — but  as  a  sad  Spring  became 
a  gloomy  Summer  down,  down  went  the 
frequency  and  the  certainty  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  such  forecasts.  But 
now — and  does  not  this  prove  that  there 
are  cycles? — there’s  a  new  crop  of  fore¬ 
casts. 

In  the  September  Atnerican  Magazine, 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  reports  a  poll  of  industrial 
and  commercial  leaders  on  the  question 
“When  do  we  come  out  of  it?”  Twentv- 
four  directors  of  large  banks  said 
“when:”  two  out  of  three  picked  Octo¬ 
ber;  the  other  third  said  “next  January.” 
Dr.  Klein  agrees  with  the  two-to-one 
verdict,  and  reminds  us  that  recovery  will 
be  slow  but  steady — may  take  “a  couple 
of  years  (possibly  more)  before  we 
climb  back  to  the  heights  of  1929  pros¬ 
perity.”  If  you  forget  the  1929  highs, 
things  are  not  so  bad  and  have  not  been 
at  any  time  since  October,  1929.  No¬ 
where  near  so  bad  as  in  1907  and  in 
1921. 

Some  of  Dr.  Klein’s  indexes  are  in¬ 
teresting.  Internal  Revenue  collections 
on  tobacco  sales  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1930  were  only  a  little  over  of  1% 
below  the  same  months  for  1929  and 
actually  6%  more  than  for  the  first  five 


months  in  1928.  But  tobacco  and  matches 
always  sell  better  in  times  of  economic 
and  nervous  depression!  Better  indexes 
are :  the  increase  in  European  travel ; 
the  decrease  in  unemployment;  advance 
over  1929  in  power  output  for  every 
month  but  one;  “the  steadily  mounting 
number  of  stockholders  in  large  cor¬ 
porations;”  net  profits  of  257  leading 
corporatiems  for  first  quarter  of  1930, 
5%  above  first  quarter  of  1928,  though 
more  than  20%  below  1929. 

Less  brass  tacks  than  Dr.  Klein,  but 
very  full  of  fundamental  psychology  and 
so  no  less  valuable,  is  the  interview  with 
Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  in  Collier's  for 
Aug.  30,  entitled  “It’s  Time  to  Get  Up.” 
He  does  not  call  the  turn — ^not  by  day 
and  hour,  anyway  But  he  does  trace  the 
prevalent  emotions  or  physic  states  that 
make  up  the  cycle  and  argues  that  the 
prevalent  fear  of  the  last  few  weeks  is  a 
sign  of  hope — the  last  phase  of  the  de¬ 
pression:  darkest  just  before  the  dawn. 
Like  Dr.  Klein  he  rather  belittles  the  un¬ 
employment  figures.  The  idea  is  that 
there  is  always  unemployment.  We  are 
now  just  noticing  it,  because  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  it  by  the  depression. — 
R.W. 

*  *  * 

'T’HE  depression  is  world-wide,  not  just 
-*■  America.  And  the  attempt  to  find  a 
scientific  explanation  for  depressions  and 
to  forecast  their  coming  and  their  going 
is  not  confined  to  America,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  new  McGraw-Hill  book. 
Economic  Rhythm,  translated  from  the 
German  original  of  Ernst  Wagemann, 
director  of  the  German  Institute  for 
Business  Cycle  Research.  The  author’s 
preface  to  the  English  version  politely 
points  out  that  America  is  the  country 
where  methods  of  economic  forecasting 
were  originated,  but  reminds  us  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  are  not  so  simple  as  in 
America,  which  “makes  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complex  system  of  economic 
observation  necessary.”  Dr.  Wagemann’s 
book  is  indispensable  to  any  student  of 
the  business  cycle,  whether  layman  or 
economist,  though  it  will  have  far  more 
meaning  and  interest  to  those  who  are 
exj^rt  in  statistical  analysis.  He  de¬ 
scribes  and  criticizes  what  others  have 
done  in  this  field — including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  whose  names  we  know, 
like  W.  C.  Mitchell,  W.  M.  Par.sons,  Carl 
Snyder,  Babson  and  Brookmire,  as  well 
as  Continental  writers  not  so  well  known 
to  us.  And  he  makes  his  own  definite 
contribution,  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
German  Institute  for  Business  Cycle 
Research. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

ALLEN  B.  MacMURPHY,  feature 

writer  for  the  IVaterhury  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Republican,  is  the  author  of 
“Revolt  in  Connecticut”  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  Nation,  The  article  deals 
with  the  political  situation  in  the  state 
and  a  resume  of  the  fight  that  William  J. 
Pape,  publisher  of  the  IVaterhury  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  Waterhury  Republican  and  the 
IVaterhury  Sunday  Republican,  has  been 
waging  since  1913  to  break  the  control  of 
J.  Henry  Roraback,  leader  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  and  head  of  the  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Company,  whom  Mr. 
Pape  charges  is  using  his  political  influ¬ 
ence  to  swell  the  profits  of  his  personal 
properties  through  undue  charges.  Mr. 
Pape  is  a  candidate  for  comptroller  on 
the  Independent-Republican  ticket  headed 
by  Professor  Albert  Levitt  for  governor. 
— N.  B. 

PRONOUN  “ONE”  TABOO 

“One”  as  a  pronoun  is  taboo  on  the 
Mansfield  (O.)  Journal,  The  daily’s 
new  style  book,  just  issued,  says  the  use 
of  the  word  as  a  pronoun  is  “over-used 
by  amateur  writers  trying  to  be  overly 
refined  and  by  the  highly  pedantic  type 
of  college  professor,  to  neither  of  which 
may  the  readers  of  the  Journal  be  sub¬ 
jected.” 


New  Typefaces 
for  Your  Fall  and 
Christmas  Business 

THE  TASTE  in  typefa  ces  has  heen  chan^in^ 
rapidly  of  late.You  will  want  to  freshen  up  your 
typeface  selection  in  preparation  for  Fall  and 
Christmas  business. 

Your  advertisers  will  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  provision  for  their  use  of  some  of  these 
attractive  Ludlow  typefaces* 

LUDLOW  STELLAR 
Ludlow  Stellar 

AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  8  TO  72  POINT 


LUDLOW  STELLAR  BOLD 

Ludlow  Stellar  Bold  AVAILABLE  IN 


AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  8  TO  72  POINT 


LUDLOW  ULTRA-MODERN 
Ludlow  Ultra-Modern 


AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  12  TO  72  POINT 


ULTRA-JS^ODERN  ITALIC 
Ultra-Modern  Italic 


AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  12  TO  48  POINT 


LUOLOW  IJLTIIA.MOOEIIN  BOLD 
Ludlow  LJItra-Nodcrn  Bold 


AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  14  TO  72  POINT 


LUDLOW  TEMPO  LIGHT 
A  Modern  Sans-Serif  Design 


IN  PROCESS;  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  12  TO  48  POINT 


LUDLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM 
Ludlow  Tempo  Medium 


AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  12  TO  72  POINT 


LUDLOW  TEMPO  BOLD 
A  Modern  Sans-Serif  Design 


IN  PROCESS;  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  IN  SIZES  FROM  12  TO  72  POINT 


IN  PROCESS:  SERIES  WILL  INCLUDE  ONLY  18. 24,  30,  36,  AND  48  POINT— CAPS  ONLY 

Specimen  sheets  showing  the  full  size  range  in 
any  of  these  faces  will  be  sent  up>on  request. 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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I  /V?EN’  C.  TOMPKINS,  76,  formerly 
f  (/editor  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
i  iiatesmn,  well-known  weekly  of  the 

!  ■  riod  following  the  Civil  war  and  at 

■  time  an  outstanding  figure  of  Michi- 

t  aan  politics,  died  in  Mercy  hospital.  Bay 
City  Mich.,  Aug.  29  after  an  operation. 
For  the  past  10  years  he  had  resided  in 
r.Iendale.  Cal.,  but  was  brought  to  Bay 
City  about  a  week  before  his  death  by 
his  son,  L.  B.  Tompkins. 

W.  F.  ScHiRMER,  56,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Bellevue  (la.)  Leader  the  past  25 
years,  was  stricken  with  heart  disease 
while’ on  the  street  in  that  town  Aug.  26 
and  died  within  a  few  minutes.  He  had 
been  Jackson  county  state  representative 
two  years,  1920-24. 

Fran’Cis  Donato,  52,  a  writer  on 
"L’Aurora,”  Italian  newspaper  published 
at  ^ston.  Pa.,  died  on  Aug.  23  after  a 
week’s  illness.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons. 

Charles  Wallace  Hutchinson,  69 
former  Fort  Worth  publisher,  died  Aug. 
29  in  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Hutchinson  went 
to  Fort  Worth  28  years  ago  and  bought 
the  Telegram.  He  disposed  of  that  paper 
within  several  months  and  organized  the 
old  Record,  with  the  aid  of  several  others. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  this  paper  in  1906 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  business. 

Christian  Carson  Febiger,  publisher 
and  member  of  the  boards  of  banks, 
railroads,  iron  and  steel  companies,  died 
in  Philadelphia  .\ug.  31,  at  the  age  of 
85  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  I^a  and  Febiger,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  medical  books,  one  of  the 
oldest  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1785 
by  Matthew  Carey,  ancestor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  firm. 

Lee  Johnson,  veteran  police  reporter 
before  he  became  investigator  for  the 
Bexar  county  district  attorney  a  few 
years  ago,  died  suddenly  at  his  San  An¬ 
tonio  home,  Aug.  28.  Johnson,  who 
worked  for  about  25  years  on  the  San 
Antonin  Light,  collapsed  while  fighting  a 
grass  fire  at  his  suburban  home  and  suc¬ 
cumbed  en  route  to  a  hospital.  He  was 
49  years  old.  His  wife,  three  daughters 
and  one  son  survive. 

George  S.  Afeolter,  77,  dean  of  Chi¬ 
cago  printers,  died  recently  in  his  home 
in  Maywood,  Ill.  For  nearly  50  years  he 
had  been  an  employe  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  .Vi’tc’.r.  Mr.  .^ffolter  was  in 
charge  of  the  makeup  and  typography 
of  the  Daily  yen’s  Almanac, 

William  E.  Hill,  64,  foreman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  in  1909  and 
1910.  died  recently  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
went  from  the  Examiner  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Exaininey  as  foreman  and  recently 
had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pasadena  Star-News, 

Clifford  R,  Trimble,  for  several  years 
a  co-owner  of  the  Princeton  (Ill.l  Trib¬ 
une,  a  weekly,  died  last  week  in  Aurora, 
111,  his  home,  at  the  age  of  41  years. 
He  was  secretary-manager  of  the  Central 
State  Fair  and  Exposition.  Aurora. 

.M*s.  Lottie  E.  Decrow,  widow  of 
William  E.  Decrow,  for  years  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  died  Monday,  Sept.  1, 
St  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 

I  Luther  Dana,  Westbrook,  Me.  Mrs.  De¬ 
crow  was  77  years  of  age. 

Edwin  Dewey  Mitts,  63,  editor  of  the 
Afton  (Okla.)  American,  and  known  as 
the  dean  of  Oklahoma  newspaper  men. 
died  Aug.  27  at  his  home  in  that  city  of 
«  Born  in  1867  near  Spring- 

tield,  JIL,  Mitts  entered  Oklahoma  terri- 
tory  in  1889  and  printed  the  first  issue 
of  ms  newspaper,  the  Stat>’  Capital,  at 
uuthrie,  then  the  territorial  capital.  He 
t^k  an  active  part  in  the  fight  between 
Oklahoma  City  and  Guthrie  for  the  capi- 
j  1  j  published  the  Okemah  In- 

oepCndent  and  the  Minco  Minstrel  and 
was  interested  in  a  weekly  at  El  Reno. 

•  charge  of  the  Afton  American 

>n  1914. 

.H.  Naylor,  associate  editor  of 
ne  Burlington  (N.J.)  Daily  Enterprise, 


died  in  the  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Hospital 
recently.  He  had  been  with  the  Enter¬ 
prise  since  1917.  Before  that  he  was  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph  for  20  years  and  also 
wrote  a  humorous  column  for  the  same 
paper.  He  was  a  past  grand  ruler,  for 
Pennsylvania  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  past 
exalted  ruler  of  Burlington  Lodge,  996. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Naylor, 


and  two  sons,  John  E.  and  Robert  B., 
survive. 

H.  Luther  Frees,  newspaper  man  and 
author-lecturer  for  years  associated  with 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  died  in  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  that  city,  Aug. 
31,  aged  78  years.  He  was  best  known 
as  the  “Apostle  of  Friendliness”  and  had 
during  his  life  spoken  before  many  civic 
clubs  and  other  organizations.  He  was 


the  author  of  many  short  poems  and  his¬ 
torical  articles. 

Elmer  G.  Helman,  aged  35,  foreman 
in  the  Imnn  (Pa.)  Republican  Standard 
publication  office,  died  suddenly  from  a 
heart  attack  as  he  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  Canada  recently.  His  father, 
who  survives,  is  E.  E.  Helman,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Republican  Standard. 


Capt.  F.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT’S 
SANTA  CLAUS  EXPEDITION 


A  Unique  Christmas  Feature  with  three 
Phases. 

A  News  Feature 

Commanding  first  page  position :  EXTRA — 
EXTRA— EXTRA. 

An  Advertising  Feature; 

“The  Topeka  Capital”  Secured  12,960 
lines  of  Pre-Christmas  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  one  issue  —  OCTOBER  31ST. 

As  A  Circulation  Builder: 

^‘The  Circulation  Managers  Bulletin  re¬ 
states,  from  a  paper  read  on  the  floor  of  their 
convention,  that  it  proved  to  he  the  greatest 
circulation  builder  of  the  year. 

The  feature  consists  of  a  story  in  30  instal¬ 
ments  and  a  motion  picture  2,000  feet  long, 
of  an  actual  expedition  made  into  the  Arctic 
with  actual  photographs  and  mats  for  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  story  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  ends  on  the  first  of  December.  From 
the  first  of  December  until  Christmas  the 
picture  is  shown  in  local  movie  houses,  under 
your  control. 

One  month  for  the  story,  one  month  for  the 
picture. 

Story  and  film  deal  with  an  expedition  to 
discover  the  home  of  Santa  Claus,  actually 
filmed  in  Northern  Alaska  and  the  Arctic. 
Polar  Bear,  Walrus,  thousands  of  Reindeer, 
Glaciers,  Eskimos  in  their  Snow  Igloos,  are 
graphically  portrayed  and  a  castle  for  Santa 
Claus  and  Jack  Frost  were  builded  there.  Ex¬ 
pedition  leaves  your  flying  field.  Daily  wire¬ 
less  dispatches  trace  its  progress. 

Teachers  read  the  newspaper  to  their  classes 
every  day  on  account  of  its  natural  history. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  showed  the  picture 
in  30  theatres. 

The  Omaha  Bee  News  in  94  schools. 

A  vivid  daily  happening,  breathing  intense 
interest;  led  by  an  actual,  experienced  Arctic 
Explorer. 

Wire  for  details 


F.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT, 

220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


These  Newspapers 

Know  the  value  of  this 
THREE-IN-ONE-FEATURE 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
PITTSBURGH  POST  GAZETTE 
NEWARK  STAR  EAGLE 
WISCONSIN  NEWS 
WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  POST 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 
CINCINNATI  POST 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
AKRON  TIMES 
RICHMOND  (VA.)  TIMES 
MIAMI  (FLA.)  HERALD 
TAMPA  TIMES 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
RALEIGH  TIMES 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 
ATLANTA  GEORGIAN 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
PEORIA  STAR 
SOUTH  BEND  TIMES 
TOPEKA  CAPITAL 
TULSA  TRIBUNE 
WICHITA  FALLS  TIMES 
WACO  NEWS 

AUSTIN  (TEX.)  AMER.  STATES.MAN 
HOUSTON  POST  DISPATCH 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
MACON  TELFXIRAPH 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE 
PALM  BEACH  POST 
ORLANDO  REPORTER  STAR 
WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN 
NEWBURGH  BEIACON  NEWS 
ITHACA  JOURNAL 
OLEAN  (N.  Y.)  HERALD 
PORTLAND  (ME.)  EXPRESS 
NORFOLK  (VA.)  LEDGER 
WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM- 

gazeitt: 

MUNCIE  PRESS 
RACINE  (WIS.)  JOURNAL 
TERRE  HAUTE  TRIBUNE 
LEXINGTON  (KY  )  LEADER 
OMAHA  BEE  NEWS 
RICHMOND  ITEM 
COUNCIL  BLUFF  NONPARIEL 
JACKSON  (.MISS.)  NEWS 
ASHEVILLE  TIMES 
■SAVANNAH  NEWS 
GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
FLINT  JOURNAL 
KALAMAZOO  G.'KZETTE 
MUSKPX'.ON  CHRONICLE 
SAGINAW  NEWS 
COLUMBIA  REXORD 
CUMBERLAND  MI).  TIMES 
TAMAICA  L.  I.  PRESS 
tERTH  AMBOY  NEWS 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  STAR 
MASON  CITY  GLOBE  GAZETTE 
PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 
JANESVILLE  GAZETTE 
SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT 
LORAIN  O.  JOURNAL 
PARSONS  KAN.  SUN 
MIAMI  OKLA  NEWS  RECORD 
CLINTON  IOWA  HERALD 
CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZ.  REPUBLICAN 
WATERLOO  (IOWA)  COURIER 
HASTINGS  NEB.  TRIBUNE 
SIOUX  FALLS  ARGUS  LEADER 
DENVER  ROCKY  MT.  NEWS 
PUEBLO  STAR  JOURNAL 
ALBUQUERQUE  STATE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  ANGELO  STANDARD 
PHOENIX  (ARTZO.NA)  REPUBLICAN 
SAN  DIEGO  SUN 
SANTA  ANA  REGISTER 
LONG  BEACH  PRESS  TELEGRAM 
PASADENA  STAR  NEWS 
HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN 
GLENDALE  CAL.  NEWS  PRESS 
SAN  BERNARDINO  CAL.  SUN 
SANTA  BARBARA  PRESS 
FRESNO  BEE 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
MODESTO  (CALIF.)  HERALD 
SAN  TOSE  MERCURY  HERALD 
EUGENE  (COL.)  GUARD 
SALEM  (OREGON)  CAPITAL 
SEATTT.E  STAR 
VAN(X)UVER  B.  C.  SUN 
VICTORIA  B  C.  TIMES 
BELLINGHAM  (WASH.)  HERALD 
TACOMA  TI.MES 
PORTI-AND  (ORE.)  NEWS 
SPOKANE  PRESS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 

BOISE  (IDAHO)  NEWS 

SUPERIOR  (WIS.)  EVE.  TELEGRAM 

FOND  DU  I-AC  REPORTER 

BUFFALO  TIMES 

lACKSON  CITIZE.V-PATRIOT 

BAY  CITY  TIMES 

ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 

HALIFAX  (NOVA  SCX)TTA)  CHRONICT.E 

BRANTFORD  (CANADA)  EXPOSITOR 

BIRMINGHAM  AGE-HERALD 
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THOMAS  KILLIAM 

Chicago  Newspaper  Man  Diet  After 
Three  Months’  Illness 

Thomas  Killiam,  ChicaRo  newspaper 
man,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  28,  after  a 
three-month  illness.  He  was  38  years 
old. 

Born  in  Westbrook,  Me.,  Killiam 
worked  as  a  boy  for  the  father  of  Rudy 
V'allee,  radio  singer,  in  the  village  drug 
store.  At  19,  he  began  as  a  cub  reporter 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  moved  thence  to 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

When  Killiam  was  25  he  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 
He  served  in  the  war  as  a  .sergeant 
major.  In  Chicago  Killiam  served  for 
several  years  as  rewrite  man  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  under  the  nom  de  plume  Gypsy 
Kay  contributed  many  lyrics  to  the  Line 
o’  Type  column. 

At  the  time  of  his  illness,  Killiam  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times.  He  had  previously  been 
on  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 

_His  wife  Edna  was  with  him  when  he 
died. 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  JONES 

Veteran  Advertising  Man,  Descendant 
of  Gen.  Lee,  Is  Dead 

Charles  Franklin  Jones,  veteran 
newspaper  and  advertising  man  and 
founder  of  the  Miami  Board  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  died  suddenly  on  August 
aged  65  years.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  heart  disease  for  a  long  time, 
and  _  Mme  months  ago,  having  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  sudden  death,  prepared  his 
own  obituary  and  funeral  arrangements. 
He  was  a  native  of  I^uisville,  Ky.,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  Robert  E.  L«  and 
Jefferson  Davis.  His  widow  survives. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  advertising 
business  in  early  life  and  in  1894  he 
opened  an  office  in  Chicago,  and  had 
among  his  clients  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
In  1895  he  became  advertising  manager 
for  the  Siegel  Cooper  Company  store  in 
New  York.  It  was  while  in  that  capacity 
that  he  won  a  silver  loving  cup  for  writ¬ 
ing  what  was  judged  to  be  the  best- 
written  advertisement  in  a  competition  in 
which  850  other  writers  took  part. 

RALPH  E.  ELLINWOOD 

Editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  Die* 
in  Tuccon 

Ralph  E.  EJlinwood,  editor  of  the 
Tuscan  Arizona  Daily  Star,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  at  his  home  m  Tucson  Aug.  30. 
He  was  37  years  old. 

Mr.  Ellinwood  liegan  with  the  Daily 
Star  in  1921  and  has  Iteen  its  editor 
since  1924.  He  also  was  president  of 
the  State  Consolidated  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Born  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Mr.  Ellinwood 
received  his  location  in  New  England, 
and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1917.  He  received  a  B.Litt.  degree  from 
Columbia  in  1921.  He  served  in  an  am¬ 
bulance  corps  in  France  during  the 
World  War  and  was  a  prisoner  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Following  the  war  he  wrote  “Be¬ 
hind  the  German  Lines.” 

HIGHLAND  LEFT  $1,800,000 

An  estate  in  excess  $1,500,000  was  left 
by  the  late  V.  L.  Highland,  banker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent  and  Telegram,  coal  operator  and 
former  Republican  National  committee¬ 
man,  whose  will  was  offered  for  pro¬ 
bate  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  In  addition, 
there  was  $300,000  in  life  insurance.  The 
estate  was  left  to  his  widow,  son  and 
three  daughters,  while  $1,000  was  left 
to  each  Mrs.  Icie  H.  Tetrick,  a  sister, 
and  F.  E.  Highland,  a  brother,  and  $2,000 
to  a  second  brother,  S.  G.  Highland. 

JAMES  R.  COWLEY 

James  R.  Cowley,  editor  of  the  Free¬ 
port  (Ill.)  Journal  Standard,  died  Aug. 
29,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  67  years 
old.  Mr.  Cowley  had  been  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party 
in  Northern  Illinois. 


WRITERS  SHARE  IN  ESTATE  TO  SHOW  BILLBOARD  ART 


Cincinnati  Times-Star  Librarian  Makes 
Bequest*  to  Fellow  Workers 

Newspaper  associates  of  the  late  Miss 
Cora  V.  Hickman,  librarian  for  many 
years  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  who 
dropped  dead  at  her  desk  Aug.  15,  will 
share  in  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  Miss 
Hickman,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  women  of  the  section, 
left  a  $6,(K)0  trust  fund  to  her  sister. 
Miss  Caroline  Crewe  who  is  to  receive 
the  income  during  her  lifetime.  Follow¬ 
ing  her  death  the  money  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspaper  writers :  Mrs.  Ruth 
Neely  France,  formerly  of  the  Times- 
Star,  now  feature  writer  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  $5(X);  Charles  Ludwig,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  poet  of  the  Times-Star 
with  35  years’  service  to  his  credit,  $500 ; 
Bernard  Boer,  finance  writer,  Times- 
Star,  $1,0(X):  Mrs.  Phyllis  Newman 
Groff,  former  club  reporter,  Times- 
Star,  $1,000. 

REPORTER  WRITES  ABOUT  “O” 

Tells  How  Jacksonville  Journal 
Handles  Free  Publicity 

What  free  publicity  is  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  it  in  a  newspaper  office  was  re¬ 
cently  explained  for  the  benefit  of  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jcmrnal  in 
a  story  headed  “(X)000”,  written  by  Ben 
Prout,  of  the  Journal  staff. 

“This  is  a  story  about  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,”  was  Front’s  lead. 

“The  Journal’s  daily  mail  bag,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  inspiration  for  it,  or  rather 
most  of  the  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the 
mail  bag.” 

The  story  told  how  postage  is  wasted 
on  puffs  that  stand  no  chance  whatever 
of  getting  into  the  paper.  Examples  of 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  outbursts  were 
given.  The  story  concluded: 

“The  office  boy  has  just  gone  to  empty 
the  wastebasket.  He’ll  have  to  make  an¬ 
other  trip  before  this  batch  of  absolutely 
nothing  has  been  disposed  of.” 

NEWS  MEN  SAW  CRASH 

Harrisburg  newspapermen  and  a  num- 
l>er  from  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and 
other  Pennsylvania  cities,  covering  the 
dedication  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Memorial  Bridge  near  the  Pennsylvania 
capitol,  had  front  seats  for  an  airplane 
crash  Aug.  22.  The  newspaper  men  were 
seated  in  the  press  box  and  Governor 
Fisher  was  alwut  to  rise  to  open  the  cere¬ 
monies  when  a  plane  dropped  to  the  roof 
of  a  school  building  a  few  squares  away. 

MRS.  CORA  FULLER 

Mrs.  Cora  Gray  West  Fuller,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pror<inceto%vn 
(Mass.)  Beacon  and  correspondent  in 
Provincetown  for  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Boston  Post,  the  New  Bedford 
.Advocate  and  the  Nciv  Bedford  Evening 
Standard,  died  Aug.  26  at  the  age  of  63 
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PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engimttrs  and  AnbiucU 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Hundred  Paintings  to  Be  Exhibited  at 
Chicago  Institute 

Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  will  stage  a 
national  exhibit  of  outdoor  advertising 
art  at  the  Chicago  Lighting  Institute  in 
the  Civic  Opera  building,  October  13. 
Approximately  100  paintings,  some  val¬ 
ued  as  high  as  $2,000  each,  are  being 
made  by  the  committee.  Such  well- 
known  advertising  paintings  as  the  new 
Chesterfield  series,  the  Palmolive  girl, 
Chevrolet  and  many  others  will  be 
shown.  Bronze  plaques  will  be  given 
in  duplicate  to  the  advertiser  and  the 
artist  for  the  first  three  awards.  Ten 
honorable  mention  certificates  will  also 
be  awarded. 

The  jury  to  select  the  prize-winning 
paintings  will  consist  of :  Percy  B.  Eck- 
hart,  vice  president.  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago;  Will  Carqueville,  art  di¬ 
rector,  (jreorge  Enos  Throop,  Inc.;  Mark 
Seelen,  art  director.  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company ;  Oscar  Bryn,  art  director, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Duane 
Wanamaker,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
advertising,  Grigsby-Grunow  Company. 

AHERN  EDITS  NEW  WEEKLY 

John  E.  Ahern,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald  and 
former  police  reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Halifax  Sunday  News, 
a  new  weekly  publication.  Ahern  also  is 
publisher  of  the  Dartmouth  (N.S.) 
Times,  a  weekly  tabloid,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  spring.  He  is  the  sole 
owner  of  the  News. 

LAZELLS  VISITING  NEW  YORK 

Fred  Lazell,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  left  Des  Moines 
Sept.  1  to  spend  two  weeks  in  New 
York.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
father,  who  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
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Robert  W  Dickerson 
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DANISH  ADVERTISER  VISITS  U.S 

Viggo  Carstensen,  chairman  of  tht 
board  of  dir  ctors  of  the  Danish  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Ervaco  A/S  Erwin 
Wasey  &  Co.,  of  Montergaarden,  Cop^ 
hagen,  was  in  New  York  this  week,  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  America  as  sole  representa^ 
tive  of  Denmark  at  the  thirty-sixth  con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Law  Asso^ 
ciation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Danish 
Law  Society.  His  advertising  agency  is 
affiliated  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co '  nf 
New  York.  ’ 

EMPLOYES  ATTEND  PICNIC 

Officials  and  employes  of  the  Mead- 
ville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican  attended 
the  annual  staff  outing,  recently  at  Ki- 
wanis  Farm  near  Meadville.  Field  sports 
and  a  baseball  game,  in  which  the  mar¬ 
ried  men  beat  the  single  men,  were 
features  of  the  entertainment. 
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Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21.27-30-35-38-4O.45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kindi 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Bo*  tSi 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Dl. 
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The  SOUTH  Absorbed  150,000  New  Cars  Last  Year— 

Why— and  HOW? 

Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Dept,  show  that  the  seven  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Florida  had  a  total  motor  vehicle  registration 

of  2,454,927  cars  of  all  makes 


representative 
SQUTHERt^  NE.W5PA.PERS 

150.000  INCRtASEOC^  \ 

RtG\5TRMtOHS 


for  1929. 

This  is  a  gain  of  150,728 
automobile  registrations  over 
1928,  or  slightly  more  than 
6.5%  over  1928. 

Compared  to  a  gain  of  but 
a  shade  more  than  4.75%  of 
1928  figures  over  those  of  1927, 
the  South’s  1929  increase  in 
motor  vehicle  registrations  is 
notable. 


i 


Multiplying  motor  car 

needs  in  all  types  of  vehicles,  accounts  mainly  WHY  this  big  1929  increase 
was  necessary.  But  HOW  was  the  South  SOLD,  as  to  these  150,000  additional 
cars? 

One  outstanding  reason  was  automobile  linage  in  the  representative 
Southern  newspapers  listed  below,  which  was  of  incalculable  value  in  intro¬ 
ducing  these  cars  to  1929  buyers.  This  was  the  “entering  sales  wedge”  by 
means  of  which  untold  thousands  ultimately  were  disposed  of. 

Whicli  also  is  the  reason — why  the  leading  nationally  advertised  motor 
vehicles  of  all  makes,  continue  to  be  presented  in  full  force  during  1930,  on 
tlie  page  of  these  papers.  Special  merchandising  information  regarding 
local  territorial  conditions  gladly  will  be  furnished  by  any  paper  on  request. 


FLORIDA 

**Da]rtona  Beach  News-Journal . (ES) 

**Pensacola  News  and  Journal . (EftM) 

•♦Tampa  Tribune  (M)  35,211 . (S) 

ttPalm  Beach  Post  (M)  10,342 . (S) 

GEORGIA 

tt Augusta  Chronicle  . (M) 

ttAususta  Chronicle  .  (S) 

••  Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

••Augtuta  Herald  . (S) 

••Macon  Telegraph  &  News . (MAE) 

••Macon  Telegraph  A  News . (S) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Greensboro  News  A  Record . (MAE) 

•Greensboro  News  A  Record . (S) 


.13(,1SS)  .13(.1SS) 
,07C09S)  .07C09S) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

••Columbia  State  . (M) 

••Columbia  State  . (S) 

••Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . (MAE) 

••Greenville  News  . (S) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS) 


••Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E) 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM) 

ttRoanoke  Times  A  World  News . (MAE) 

rt Roanoke  Times  . (S) 

••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader . (E) 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  193U. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1930, 
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NEWSPAPER  COPY  BIGGEST  FACTOR 
IN  DOUBLING  USE  OF  COPPER 


Long  Experience  of  Research  Association  Makes  Press  a 
**Fixture”  in  Its  Campaigns — Recent  Drive  Based  on 
Testimonials  Voluntarily  Offered  by  Executives 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 


A  “TESTIMONIAL”  campaign,  sin- 
cere  and  unsubsidized,  quoting  the 
leading  bankers  of  America  and  api^ar- 
ing  principally  in  newspapers  in  30  cities, 
has  been  forwarding  the  consumption  of 
copper,  brass  and  bronze  during  the  tenth 
year  of  use  of  newspaper  advertising  by 
the  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association. 

The  association  had  learned  from  long 
experience  that  many  people,  in  building 
a  home,  “cut  corners”  on  cost,  substitut¬ 
ing  cheaper  materials  for  those  more  en¬ 
during.  The  labor  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  but  in  the  long  run  the  better 
materials  prove  the  soundest  investment. 
This  “theme  song”  through  crisp  state¬ 
ments  of  heads  of  banks,  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  using  materials  which  suffer  least 
depreciation  was  reiterated  in  conserva¬ 
tive  financial  language  in  the  association’s 
campaign. 

The  statements  of  men  like  A.  P.  Gian- 
nini,  who  said  “Permanency  in  build¬ 
ing  construction  is  just  as  important  as 
permanency  in  investing,”  and  John  W. 
O’Leary  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Chicago,  who  stated,  “The 
use  of  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze  in  home 
construction  is  indicative  of  good  con¬ 
struction  throughout”  formed  the  caption 
of  each  advertisement.  A  photo  of  the 
banker  gave  the  advertisement  a  human 
attention  value. 

The  b(Kl:  of  the  advertisement  outlined 
sound  reasons  for  the  use  of  Copper, 
Bronze  and  Brass  and  offered  to  advise 
without  charge  about  the  uses  and  proper 
application  of  these  metals.  The  Ixittom 
of  each  announcement  bore  the  slogan, 
“Sound  advice  from  a  sound  source,” 
and  “Build  for  permanency  with  copper, 
brass  and  bronze.”  The  copy  occupied 
three  columns  by  100  lines. 

The  series  now  has  been  reprinted  in 
book  form  and  mailed  to  30,000  influential 
architects,  bankers,  operating  builders, 
mortgage  loan  associations  and  others. 
The  inside  front  page  of  the  book  to 
each  group  contains  an  indiv-idualized 
message  to  that  group. 

An  unique  feature  of  the  “behind-the- 
scenes”  planning  of  the  campaign  is  that 
the  association  has  regulated  the  amount 
and  release  of  much  of  its  space,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  close  day-to-day  study  of  build¬ 
ing  reports.  Through  use  of  newspapers, 
it  has  been  able  to  “spot”  its  copy  in  the 
most  promising  urban  markets  and  to 
shift  advertising  according  to  changes  in 
current  conditions — most  important  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  quiet  building.  The  cam¬ 
paign  started  last  November,  rose  to 
greatest  intensity  in  .^pril  and  continued 
well  up  into  the  summer. 

A  similar  type  of  copy  was  published 
in  the  leading  Canadian  newspapers  and 
merchandised  in  a  special  bwk  for 
Canada. 

This  copy  appeal  follows  a  similar 
campaign  a  year  ago  when  brief  state¬ 
ments  from  famous  architects  in  space 
two  columns  by  200  lines  were  a  feature. 
Photos  of  the  architects,  all  leaders  of 
national  reputation,  were  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  some  of  their  finest  work, 
in  which  the  three  metals  were  employed. 
Permanence  again  was  the  “core  mes¬ 
sage.” 

.Mthough  names  to  conjure  with  in  the 
business  and  professional  world  were 
used  to  give  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
authority  to  all  statements  made,  no 
money — “not  even  a  cigar” — was  paid 
for  the  “testimonials.”  Representing 
the  sincere,  believable  expression  of 
sound  opinions  of  thinking  leaders, 
their  statements  may  be  cited  as  the 
proper  use  of  testimonials  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Copper  and  Brass  Research  As¬ 
sociation,  an  unincorporated  voluntary 
body,  is  made  up  of  the  leading  copper 
mining  ctwpanies  and  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  finished  products  of 
copper,  brass  and  bronze.  Its  aim  is 


to  bring  about,  through  cooperative 
effort,  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  uses  of 
copper,  brass  and  bronze  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  use  of  the  metals.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  research  for  new  uses,  new  mar¬ 
kets.  It  gives  technical  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  these  commodities.  It 
does  not  quote  prices ;  it  refers  all 
“sales  leads”  to  meml)ers. 

When  the  output  of  copper  was  com¬ 
mandeered  during  the  war,  the  public 
was  forced  to  turn  to  substitutes.  With 
the  hostilities  over,  the  industry  had 
tremendous  productive  capacity  and  a 
restricted  market.  In  1921  the  associa¬ 
tion  w'as  formed  as  a  promotional  or¬ 
ganization  to  increase  consumption. 
Personal  work  out  of  offices  in  New 
York,  Toronto,  Washington,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  is  facilitated  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  is  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  banker,  the  architect,  the 
dealer,  the  industrial  producer  and  the 
home  owner.  From  the  start  newspaper 
advertising  was  employed. 

Today  it  represents  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  Association’s  advertising 
investment. 

The  advertising  in  the  I'nited  States 
is  handled  by  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  in  Canada  by  the 
Toronto  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan. 

Books  on  ornamental  bronze  applied 
to  banks,  roofs,  screens,  lightning  rods, 
wiring  systems,  copper  flashings,  brass 
pipe  plumbing,  uses  of  the  metals  around 
a  real  home,  etc.,  have  been  circulated 
extensively.  A  recent  bfH)k.  called  “Die 
Stahl  Kirche,”  printed  in  most  modern 
manner,  shows  a  modernistic  treatment 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  em¬ 
ploys  copper  and  glass  only  except  for 
a  light  steel  framework.  The  book 
created  a  stir  among  architects. 

Surveys  into  many  fields,  such  as  the 
electrification  of  the  railways,  reveals 
the  market  for  copper  in  specific  indus¬ 
tries.  The  association  works  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  on  tests. 

Persons  disclosed  bv  the  building  re¬ 
ports  as  about  to  build  a  house  or  other 
structure  receive  a  form  letter,  offering 
a  wide  selection  of  booklets.  These 
supplied  without  cost,  cover  the  uses  of 
copper,  brass  and  bronze  in  various 
phases  of  building  construction.  The 
newspaiier  advertising  alone  has  brought 
numerous  inciuiries. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  copper 
has  more  than  doubled  in  a  decade. 
Sales  of  brass  and  copper  pipe  and  tub¬ 
ing  since  1922  have  gone  from  16,016,.S0O 
pounds  to  77,992,084  in  1929, — better 
than  quadrupled !  Every  year,  since  ad¬ 
vertising  began,  there  have  been  worth 
while  percentages  of  increase. 

Newspaper  advertising  now  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “fixture”  in  the  program  of 
this  highly  successful  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation.  Such  advertising  has  generated 
a  distinct  public  sentiment  for  increased 
permanence  in  construction. 


McHIE  RECOVERING 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 
Hammond,  Ind.,  Sept.  3. — Sidmon 
McHie,  61,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Lake  County  Times  and  reputed  to  be 
one  of  Lake  County’s  wealthiest  men, 
was  reported  out  of  danger  today  at  St. 
Margaret’s  Hospital,  where  he  under¬ 
went  an  emergency  operation  Saturday. 
McHie  was  stricken  while  playing  golf 
Friday  at  his  1,800  acre  country  home  on 
the  Kankakee  river. 


RADIO  EDITOR  ON  VACATION 

Jack  Foster,  radio  editor  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  sailed  last  week  for 
Bermuda,  where  he  will  spend  the  final 
week  of  his  vacation.  Douglas  Gilbert, 
of  the  Telegram  staff,  is  writing  Fos¬ 
ter’s  daily  column  during  the  latter’s 
absence. 


NAMED  PROMOTION  MANAGER 


Former  Advertiting  Manager  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  Joins  Times-Leader 

After  30  years  of  uninterrupted  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  U’Ukcs-Barre  (Pa.)  Record, 
Harry  L.  Campbell  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  to  become 
promotion  man¬ 
age  r  of  the 
Wilkes  -  Barre 
Times-Leader. 

Mr.  Campbell 
entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  age  of 
12  years  as  route 
boy.  He  rose, 
step  by  step,  to 
city  circulation 
manager,  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
bookkeeper,  cash¬ 
ier,  classified  advertising  manager,  office 
manager  and  advertising  manager.  He 
held  the  latter  position  for  the  past  12 
years. 

COVER  TRADES  CONFERENCE 


23  Foreign  Newspapers  Represented 
at  Sacramento  Meeting 

Newspaper  men  representing  23  Latin- 
American  publications  covered  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Pan-American  Reciprocal 
Trades  C^ynference  which  convened  in 
the  California  capitol,  Sacramento, 
from  Aug.  25  to  30. 

The  conference  was  the  first  interna¬ 
tional  gathering  of  its  scope  ever  held 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  22  Latin- 
American  nations  to  foster  trade  reci¬ 
procity  between  the  two  American  con¬ 
tinents. 

.American  newspaper  men  covering  the 
sessions  include  Mark  Kinsey,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Gilljert  Gordon,  Pacific 
Coast  News  Service;  Homer  Roberts, 
United  Press;  Lennie  Cassell,  San 
Trancisco  Nexvs;  A.  Cohan,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  H.  L.  Phillips,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  Carroll  Williams,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune. 

TO  HONOR  MAYORS 

Honorary  life  membership  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  will  be  conferred  upon  Mayor 
James  M.  V.  Curley  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  his  W’orship,  Mayor  Reuben  Salter, 
of  Boston,  England,  at  a  banquet  to  be 
tendered  the  visiting  dignitary  by  his 
professional  colleagues  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Boston  Sept.  17.  Mayor 
Salter  of  England  is  a  printer  by  trade 
and  will  visit  Boston  in  connection  with 
the  state’s  Tercentenary  celebration. 


VANDERHOOF  ADDS  ACCOUNT 

Braden’s  California  Fruit  Products, 
Inc.,  packer  and  distributor  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  California  fruits  and  table  deli¬ 
cacies,  has  retained  X’anderhoof  &  Co., 
Chicago  agency,  to  direct  its  magazine 
advertising. 


JOHNSON  SHOWS  HOM/ 
TO  TREAT  NEWS 

Weekly  Editor  Interview*  Writw  t* 
Find  if  He  Kept  Hi*  Own  Rn|,, 
— Find*  Rule  I*  Immediately 
Executed 


Nunnally  Johnson,  former  newspaper 
man,  who  recently  wrote  an  article 
the  .Saturday  Evening  Post  on  “How  to 
Treat  Reporters,”  was  called  to  account 
last  week  by  Hugh  Schuck,  editor  of  the 
Great  Neck  (L.I.)  Nervs,  a  weekly.  Mr 
Schuck  interviewed  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  his  Post  article  Mr.  Johnson  had 
laid  down  the  following  rules: 

First,  don’t  see  a  reporter  if  you  don’t 
want  your  name  in  the  paper ;  second,  the 
most  efficacious  foreword  is  a  highblb 
third,  print  your  name  clearly  on  his 
shirt  front ;  fourth,  don’t  try  to  reform 
the  reporter. 

With  Rule  No.  2  carefully  executed 
as  Mr.  Schuck  was  being  seated,  the 
editor  asked  Johnson  if  he  kept  the  rest 
of  his  own  rules.  The  former  ronni 
reporter  of  the  Nrtv  York  Evetiing  Pos 
answered : 

“Of  course  not.  I  made  up  these  par¬ 
ticular  rules,  and  when  did  anybody  ever 
follow  rules  that  he  made  himself?  (ion. 
gress  passed  the  Volstead  .Act.  but  ginger 
ale  still  has  but  one  use  in  Washington. 

“No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  article 
was  aimed  at  the  Great  .American  Public. 
It  was  in  a  way  a  payment  of  a  debt. 
An  unusual  payment.  I'll  grant,  for  I 
got  paid  for  making  it.  You  see,  there 
are  a  great  many  chaps  still  grinding  a 
living  out  of  working  for  papers  who 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  done  me  a 
good  turn.  In  fact.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  many  of  them. 

“One  day — I  remember  I  had  just  been 
reading  the  market  page — 1  conceded  the 
idea  of  paying  off  all  these  obligations 
with  one  swell  blow.  A  simple  plan. 

“Scattered  over  the  United  States  are 
some  three  or  four  hundred  of  these 
working  friends  of  mine,  and  each  of 
them  averages  at  least  three  interviews  a 
week  with  representative  items  of  d» 
Great  .American  Public,  which.  I  was 
taught  in  kindergarten,  accepts  as  gilt 
edge  everything  it  sees  in  the  Post.  That 
makes  about  1,000  interviews  a  week 

“Now,  if  each  of  those  interviewee 
follows  my  directions,  newspaper  men 
will  profit  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
highballs  a  week,  not  to  mention  the 
csKikies  handed  out  by  elderly  ladie. 
Simple,  isn’t  it  ?’’ 


ASKS  MEDAL  FOR  LASSMAN 

The  Boston  Herald  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Carnegie  hero  fund 
commission  the  heroic  death  of  Alfred 
T.  ",A1”  Lassman,  former  New  Yotk 
University  football  star,  who  gave  Ws 
life  to  save  three  boys  who  were  with 
him  in  a  canoe  on  a  Maine  lake.  The 
Herald  recommends  Lassman  for  i 
posthumous  award  for  “voluntarily 
sacrificing  himself  in  an  heroic  manner 
for  the  benefit  of  others.” 


Harry  L.  Caxpbei.i. 


—  from  C.  R.  HOLMES, 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle: 

"Our  circulation  campaign  which  closed 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  every  way  we  -uW  expect 
We  especially  liked  the  efficiency  of  your  men, 
your  plan  is  unsurpassed. 


(lihe  (Eharles  iarf  loule  OTonipani) 

Member r  Better  Business  Burea  u  ' 


SiKth  Fleer  Occi4«i\t«l  Buil^in} 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  zinll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  for  payment. 

[AS  your  state  a  law  requiring  that 
J.1  applications  for  marriage  licenses  be 
submitted  five  days  or  a  week  before  the 
license  is  granted?  If  so  there  is  a  good 
feature  in  the  number  of  applicants  who 
never  appear  for  the  license.  Most 
county  clerks  can  relate  interesting  and 
humorous  experiences  as  to  how  people 
act  when  obtaining  licenses. — D.  B.  S. 

What’s  the  situation  in  your  com¬ 
munity  regarding  the  use  of  loud  speak¬ 
ers?  Are  many  complaints  received  by 
the  authorities?  Are  there  any  ordi¬ 
nances  governing  them?  Boston  has 
just  passed  an  ordinance  with  a  $20  fine 
for  use  or  permitting  use  of  loud  speak¬ 
ers  with  a  carrying  distance  of  more 
than  50  feet.— P. 

What  about  this  thing  of  “owning  a 
home”  after  all?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  paying  for  a  home  on  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  but  doesn’t  it  prove  pretty 
much  of  a  millstone  and  is  it  worth  it? 
Is  a  landlord,  autocratic  though  he  may 
be,  not  a  kindlier  master  than  the  “build¬ 
ing  society”  or  other  agency  that  collects 
the  monthly  payment  on  that  little 
“dream  home.”  This  might  be  worked 
into  a  competition  or  it  might  serve  to 
hang  a  series  of  interviews  on. — C.  F,  S. 


CHINESE  WRITER  FINDS 
HER  RACE  AN  ASSET 


Girl  Reporter  on  Chicago  Time*  Say* 
Being  Chine*e  Make*  It  Ea*y  for 
Her  to  Get  Job  and  Li*t* 
Other  Advantage* 


Course  records,  par  ratings,  best  hole- 
in-one  records,  names  of  operators,  and 
other  statistics  on  miniature  golf 
courses  in  the  city  made  a  good  story 
for  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier 
recently.  A  brief  history  of  miniature 
golf  in  Waterloo  and  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  players  were  also  included. 
-L.  G.  M.  _ 

How  many  farms  are  known  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  name,  such  as  “Broadview”  or 
“Sunnyside  Farm,”  etc.,  in  your  county? 
A  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  found  this  custom  has  been  nearly 
forgotten  in  past  10  years,  although 
previously  it  was  a  strong  fad  among 
agriculturalists.  Records  of  register  of 
deeds  at  county  seat  reveal  this  informa¬ 
tion.— P.  L.  A. 


“Why  Toledo  Grows,”  a  feature  in  the 
Toledo^  Blade  includes  news  of  Toledos 
industries  and  improvements  made  by 
Toledo  organizations. — Art.  M. 

Railroad  detectives  will  tell  you  that 
the  hobo,_  who  formerly  “rode  the  rails,” 
IS  practically  extinct.  Long-distance 
truck  drivers  and  managers  of  tourist 
CMps  may  be  able  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  present  mode  of  travel 
of  these  gentlemen. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


\ 


For  Your 
New  Building 


Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
specialized  technical  skill, 
y  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nnospaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Louise  Leung 


A  Chinese  girl  gets  lots  of  breaks  in 
newspaper  reporting,  according  to  Louise 
Leung,  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times.  Miss 
Leung  ought  to 
know  —  she’s 
probably  the  only 
Chinese  girl  re¬ 
porter  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  are  the 
advantages,  a  s 
she  recently  en¬ 
umerated  them 
for  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

(1)  You  can 
nearly  always  get 
a  job.  After  tak¬ 
ing  a  journalism 
course  in  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  she '  found  that  newspaper 
editors,  always  looking  for  “something 
new,”  were  willing  to  give  her  a  chance. 
Her  subsequent  advantages,  together 
with  inherent  ability,  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  keep  the  job. 

(2)  Some  people,  interview  shy,  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  novelty  of  being  interviewed 
by  a  Chinese  girl. 

(3)  People  remember  her  easily.  She 
is  tagged  as  "that  Chinese  girl  who 
works  for  the  Daily  Times.” 

(4)  Because  of  her  racial  difference, 
people  conclude  that  her  mental  reac¬ 
tions  must  also  be  different,  and  they 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  in 
what  she  writes  in  the  expectation  of 
applying  the  “East  is  East  and  West  is 
West”  philosophy. 

Miss  Leung  has  been  reporting  for 
four  years — first  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Record,  then  on  the  San  Francisco 
Nctvs,  and  now  on  the  Chicago  Times. 

“Quite  surprising  to  many,”  Miss 
Leung  said,  “is  the  fact  that  my  speech 
has  no  accent.  They  exclaim,  ‘Why, 
she  speaks  perfect  English,’  and  are 
quite  certain  that  proves  I  am  an  excep¬ 
tional  person.  It  would  be  strange  if 
I  did  not  speak  the  language  without 
accent,  since  I  was  born  in  this  country, 
was  educated  in  Uncle  Sam’s  schools  and 
have  always  associated  with  Americans. 

“Altogether,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to 
me  in  my  newspaper  work  to  be  Chinese. 
My  nationality  hasn’t  made  me  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reporter  by  any  means,  but  it 
has  helped  me  to  get  jobs  and  prove 
that  I  could  hold  them.” 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  J) 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


The  next  time  you  make  up  a  page 
of  Dollar  Day  offers  include  the  clas¬ 
sification  “What  $1  Will  Buy  for  Your 
Office.”  There  are  a  score  or  more  of 
office  helps  which  can  be  bought  for  $1. 
— Karl  \\.  E'ischer. 


The  blew  Haven  (Conn.)  Times  has 
capitalized  upon  the  current  craze  for 
ciwurance  feats  by  sponsoring  a  bicycle 
ndmg  grind”  in  which  four  boys  par¬ 
ticipate.  A  contest  in  which  readers 
t*«re  required  to  guess  the  team’s  mile- 
38*  at  a  given  hour  of  a  given  future 
'lay  proved  of  considerable  interest.  The 
™'eage  figure  to  date  was  given  in  the 

announcement.— C.  B.  B. 


The  smaller  grocery  stores  with  de¬ 
livery  service  that  advertise  in  the  Iron- 
ivood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe  meet  the 
competition  of  the  larger,  cash  and  carry 
stores  by  stressing  the  delivery  of  all 
purchases.  Such  copy  as  “phone  your 
orders  and  save  steps.  We  make  your 
selections  as  carefully  as  you  would 
yourself,”  is  used. — W.  Albert  Karsch. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  start  selling  space 
on  special  pages  for  the  Thanksgiving 
season.  In  the  center  of  one  page  the 
President’s  proclamation  can  be  printed 
and  if  a  second  page  is  desired,  get  the 
mayor  to  issue  a  proclamation  and  use 
it  in  the  center  of  that  page.  The  space 
around  the  proclamation  can  be  sold  to 
banks,  merchants  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  The  copy  can  be  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over 
and  better  times  are  coming. — F.  I. 


RETURNS  FROM  ORIENT 

Agnes  .Arney,  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  has  returned  to 
Des  Moines  after  a  three  months’  cruise 
of  the  South  Sea  islands  and  the  Orient. 
She  wrote  a  series  of  stories  for  the 
Register  on  lowans  encountered  in  her 
travels. 


Only  10  otkar  citias*  hav*  a  nawapapar 
with  a*  larpa  a  circulation  aa  Tha 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Onar  240fl00  Dotty 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

Special  Blacks 
that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thooipaon,  Managor 
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— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it  ! 
Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thomp*on 


Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  a  full  page  of  advertise¬ 
ments  based  on  a  “What’s  Wrong  With 
This  Picture?”  idea.  In  the  center  was 
carried  a  picture  in  which  a  family  was 
shown  in  various  peculiar  actions.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  telling  what  was  wrong 
with  the  picture  and  how  it  could  be 
remedied  were  hooked  up  with  the  cut. 
For  example — the  family  sits  at  home 
while  an  automobile  filled  with  people 
is  shown  through  the  window  and  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  an  automobile  company 
says  "Don’t  Pass  Up  the  Joys  of  the 
Open  Road.”  In  the  same  way  a  thea¬ 
ter  heads  its  space  with  “Why  Stick  at 
Home.”  One  man  in  the  picture  is  kill¬ 
ing  flies  with  a  swatter  and  an  adver¬ 
tisement  brings  out  the  advantages  of 
liquids  and  sprayers  which  will  kill  the 
insects  much  easier  and  quicker.  Other 
different  advertisers  are  worked  in  with 
the  picture  and  the  number  that  can  be 
used  with  it  is  almost  limitless. — M.  S.  L. 


Los  Angeles  Daily  News  is  making 
every  effort  to  give  users  of  its  Lost 
and  E'ound  columns  maximum  service. 
-A  standing  announcement  reads :  “A 
detailed  description  of  every  article  ad¬ 
vertised  in  this  column  is  card  indexed 
and  kept  on  file  for  reference.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  locate  the  article  for 
you.  The  Daily  News  will  continue 
the  search  indefinitely  When  you  lose 
or  find  anything  call  Miss  Clark  at  WE. 
2131,  Station  58,  and  she  will  assist 
voii.”— H.  1.  A. 
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LEATHER  INDUSTRIES 

of  Camden  will  produce 
$17,000,000 

worth  of  finished  products 
this  year  and  employ  added 


workers. 

— just  one  of  Greater  Cam-  I 
den’s  539  highly  diversified  - 
industries  constantly  main-  r 
taining  employment  at  a  | 
stable  level.  Cover  this  ever-  I 
prosperous  market  at  one-cost  , 
through  its  own  local  mediums,  | 
_  the  S 

COMER  POST 


NaUonal 


Story,  Bgooto  &  Finley] 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realise 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 
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Oata  City 
Uanhalltown  Timai- 
Bapublloan 
UaaoB  City  Oloba- 
Oaietta  a  Tlnua 
jluaeatlaa  Journal  a 
Nswa-TrlbuiM 
Newton  Nawi 
Oahreln  Dally 
Badatar 

Oikaloou  Hamid 
Ottumwa  Courlw 
Pwry  Ghlcf 
Slouz  City  JoonuU 
Slouz  City  Trlbuaa 
WaabiniUm  Journal 
Waterloo  Sranliig 
Oourlar 

Watarloa  Trtbnna 


•  New  Yark,  Baaton,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Clavo- 
lond,  Philadalphio,  Boltimoro,  Kanaoa  City, 
Pittahurgh,  St.  Louis  and  Doo  Moinao. 


Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA'' 

Manufacturer*  of  Spartan  Type  Metala 
Stock  in  Principal  Citiaa _ 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newe- 
paper,  magasine  and  advertiaing 
men,  want!  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— 4t  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacanqr,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  UL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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EDITOR  CALLS  FIGHT 
NEWS  UNRELIABLE 

Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune  Ha«  Long 

Banned  Prize  Ring  Stories  Be¬ 
cause  of  Box  Office  Taint, 

C.  W.  Ryckman  Says 

It  is  impossible  to  present  news  of 
the  prize  ring  with  fairness  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  W. 
Ryckman,  editor  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  from  whose  sport  pages  ac¬ 
counts  of  pugilistic  activities  are  barred. 

“It  is  a  business  shot  through  and 
through  with  dishonesty  and  corruption,” 
Mr.  Ryckman  declared  to  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  corresixmdent  this  week. 
“The  hangers-on  of  the  game  are  the 
absolute  dregs  of  humanity,  and  the 
directing  genius  of  the  industry  is  of  the 
same  type  that  characterizes  every 
organized  criminal  racket,”  he  said. 

“Punch  drunk  morons”  he  called 
fighters.  “It  was  a  bit  startling,”  he 
said,  “to  be  forced  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  our  method  of  reporting 
the  activities  of  their  business  had  forced 
us  to  play  a  conniving  role.  With  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  utter  depravity  of 
prize  fighting,  we  had  been  accepting 
and  publishing  its  bales  of  ballyhoo,  and 
passing  it  on  to  our  public  as  dependable 
reading  matter.  We  were  compelled  to 
find  ourselves  guilty  of  the  same  brand 
of  deliberate  deception,  in  our  relations 
with  our  readers,  that  we  knew  to  be 
common  practice  of  fight  promoters  in 
dealing  with  the  public.” 

All  stories  of  what  W.  O.  McGeehan 
calls  the  “cauliflower  industry”  are 
steeped  in  publicity  and  reflect  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  box  office,  Mr.  Ryckman  de¬ 
clared. 

“We  checked  over  our  fight  coverage 
for  a  number  of  months,  and  failed  to 
find  a  story  in  the  lot  that  was  not  a 
pack  of  lies,”  he  said.  “It  didn’t  matter 
whether  the  story  was  a  wire  report, 
the  work  of  a  columnist  or  the  grist  of 
a  member  of  our  own  staff.  It  all 
reflected  the  box-office  appeal  of  the 
promoters,  with  less  concern  for  facts 
and  accuracy  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  a  newspaper. 

“There  is  not  another  source  on  earth 
from  which  an  honest  newspaper  man 
will  accept  deliberate  misinformation, 
pass  it  on  to  his  readers  under  the  guise 
of  truth.  However,  the  scrupulous, 
conscientious  and  perfectly  honest  news¬ 
paper  man  does  just  this  very  thing  day 
after  day  in  reporting  the  fight  racket.” 

His  paper  has  banished  news  of 
pugilism  from  its  columns,  Mr.  Ryck¬ 
man  said,  not  because  of  any  moralistic 
view  of  prize  fighting  in  itself,  “but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Tribune 
to  further  exploit  an  activity  that  with 
few  exceptions,  has  proved  itself  un¬ 
worthy  of  public  confidence  and  un¬ 
deserving  of  newspaper  space.” 

The  decision  to  ban  fight  news  came 
two  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Ryck¬ 
man.  “\Ve  took  stock  of  the  situation, 
and  of  ourselves  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  even  with  the  most  careful 
handling  it  was  impossible  to  present 
news  of  prize  fighting  with  fairness  to 
the  reading  public.” 


RUSSELL  KENT  RETURNS 

Russell  Kent,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Birmmgitatn  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  has  returned  to  his  duties  follow¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  Auburn,  Ala.,  w  here  on  Aug. 
23  he  addressed  the  Alabama  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  and  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  En  route  to  appear  on 
his  program,  Mr.  Kent  spoke  before  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  at  (Thattanooga,  and  the  Kiwanis 
and  Rotary  Clubs  in  Birmingham. 

CARTOONIST  TO  WED 

The  engagement  of  John  G.  Karaffa, 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dist<atch 
cartoonist,  to  Miss  Lucy  Wickersty,  of 
the  Bronx,  New  York,  was  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Karaffa’s  pen  name  is 
“Kay.”  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 


PRINTS  CRIME  SURVEY 

New  York  Telegram  Compares  Police 
and  District  Attorney’s  Records 

The  third  yearly  crime  survey  com¬ 
piled  by  the  New  York  Telegram  was 
publish^  by  that  newspaper  Aug.  25. 
The  survey  presented  a  check  on  the 
number  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
city  as  compared  with  number  of  con¬ 
victions,  and  showed  an  overwhelming 
balance  in  favor  of  the  criminal  getting 
off  with  little  or  no  punishment. 

The  Telegram’s  survey,  printed  each 
summer,  covers  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  facts  are  obtained  by  a 
check  of  the  police  records  at  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  dispositiem  of  cases  in  the 
District  Attorney’s  office. 

Oscar  Hardman,  police  headquarters 
reporter,  gathered  the  figures  for  Man¬ 
hattan;  Harry  Feeney  covered  Brook¬ 
lyn;  James  Mead  got  the  Bronx  statis¬ 
tics;  and  Fred  O’Conner,  criminal  courts 
reporter,  covered  other  angles  of  the 
survey.  Talcott  Powell  wrote  the  story. 

EDITING  LABOR  PAPER 

Samuel  S.  White,  formerly  of  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Morning  Post  and  Evening  Courier  is 
now  editor  and  manager  of  the  Kern 
County  Labor  Journal,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


CELEBRATE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Firestone,  of  Alle¬ 
gan,  Mich.,  formerly  co-publishers  of 
the  Allegan  News,  were  honor  guests  at 
a  dinner  party  given  by  their  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M. 
Moore,  Aug.  30,  in  commemoration  of 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  E.  A. 
Stowe,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Trades¬ 
man,  mercantile  journal  published  in 
Grand  Rapids,  was  a  guest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Firestone  established  the  News  in 
1899,  and  continued  its  publication  until 
1921,  when  they  retired.  During  their 
entire  married  life  they  were  associated 
in  newspaper  work. 

WRITES  STATE  HISTORY 

The  new  history  of  Arkansas  written 
by  Harry  L.  Williams,  former  publisher 
of  the  Jonesboro  Tribune,  was  placed 
on  sale  Sept.  1.  Its  title  is  “History  of 
Craighead  County,”  and  a  complete 
resume  of  the  state’s  history  is  included 
in  the  first  chapters  of  the  volume.  Mr. 
Williams  began  writing  the  book  soon 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Tribune 
about  two  years  ago. 

PUBLICITY  FIRM  EXPANDS 

Beard  and  Ayers,  Inc.,  publicity  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  at  120  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $7,500  to  $25,000. 


DAILY’S  CAMP  APPROVED 

Illinois  Legion  Chief  Praises  Chic., 
Tribune  Relief  Work  * 

Commander  Edward  A.  Hayes  of  thf 
American  Legion,  department  of  Illin^ 
has  placed  the  stamp  of  approval  on  rtJ 
Chicago  Tribimc’s  Forty  and  Eight  cot 
valescent  camp  after  a  recent  inspection 
trip.  ™ 

He  was  accompanied  on  his  to'ur  bv 
William  A.  Schlupp,  superintendent  of 
veterans’  relief,  and  Roy  A.  Cunninr- 
ham,  commander  of  Edward  Hines  Ir 
Chapter  D.  A.  V.  ’ 

After  making  the  rounds  of  the  caim 
and  talking  to  several  patients.  Com! 
mander  Hayes  said,  “The  legion  as  a 
whole  has  not  had  a  proper  conception 
of  the  accomplishments  at  the  camn 
Many  men  from  downstate,  after  a 
period  of  convalescence  at  the  camp, 
cause  of  the  splendid  treatment,  havt 
never  had  to  enter  a  hospital  again.” 

STEINMANS  RETURNING 

Col.  J.  H.  Steinman,  president  ot  tht 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Mrs. 
Steinman,  and  their  children,  who  hare 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  sailed  for 
home  Sept.  4  on  the  He  de  Franct. 
They  expect  to  land  in  New  York  Sent 
10. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  four  nearest 
G>E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  four  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing;  and  many  dela]rs,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CakU  ASSraas  NENSCO.  Warcastar 


A  Siridly 

IIU JJFiatshaver  Qualify 

Produef— 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  T ruest  Economy 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ooi  in.  5  H.  P,  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  1 9''x  26' 
Send for 

Folder  J2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

*535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERRY-MINGLECS:p  rinting  Equipmenl  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


The  time  to  advertise  is  NOfV! 
The  place  to  advertise  is  HERE! 


! 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca»h  with  Order) 

1  Time - SO  per  line 

3  Time*  —  ^  per  Uaa 

all  other  classifications 

(Caih  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  line 
Count  elx  words  to  the  lino 

ime 
by 

>ce, 

'ese' 

any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


White  space  cnarje  ai 
per  insertion  as  earnet 
liiAartion.  Minimum  s 
STEditor  *  Publisher 
to  eUisify,  edit  or  reje« 


rate  per  line 
frequency  of 
three  lines, 
res  the  right 


Brokers 


Doily  Papers  Available  In  tlie  following  states; 
rsllfomla.  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  All  earning  dividends  and  not  over 
prieed.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


BUir  &  Austin,  circulation  builders  222  West 
Greenwich  St..  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Saleemanehip  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


Tbs  W.  S.  Kendall  CompaJiy,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are..  lioulsville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  otvners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Contracta  for  Fartlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
ai  possible  In  the  order  in  which  bookings  are 
made.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lowe  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
individual  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  unalysis  entails  no  obligations,  but 
does  secure  an  intelligent  and  frank  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
building  drive  wrould  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
ire  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
I'irtlowe  survey  end  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  «th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Scientific  circulation  campaigns — l.(H)0  to  30,000 
subscriptions — jirosperlty  in  dull  times.  Hudson 
De  Priest.  240  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines.  la.,  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Suiwey. 


A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  botiafide 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial  Writer — Immediate  availahility  unim¬ 
portant.  Mlrhigun  background  preferable  but 
not  neceaaarily  eaaential.  Give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  The  Tontlac  (Mich.)  Baily  Tress. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman — Y'oung,  A-1  record  on 
New  Y’ork  City  and  out-of-town  dallies,  open 
for  connection.  Idea  man.  Write  copy,  know 
layout  and  typography.  References.  A-fl47, 
Editor  &  Tuhlislier. 


Advertising  Man,  20  years’  experience,  now 
serving  Western  paper  5  years,  desires  position 
on  Southern  paper.  Exceptionally  fine  record. 
A  046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  now  employed  (over  .I 
years  present  connection)  seeks  oifportuiiity  in 
larger  field.  Wide  experience  In  both  local  and 
national.  Will  consider  first  or  second  papers 
of  20.060  circulation  upward,  anywhere.  A-6.V», 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Business  Manager — Experienced 
on  dally  of  15,000  circulation.  Good  references. 
Write  A-64.’?,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Auditor — 8  years  newspaper  and  3  years  public 
accounting  experience  wishes  position  on  news- 
p.iper  or  magaxlne.  Box  A-627,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager — I  believe,  first,  last  and 
always  that  a  circulation  manager  should  be  a 
sales  manager.  lie  must  be  a  getter  of  new 
business. 

Next,  I  believe  a  circulator  should  be  able 
to  remember  that  a  publisher  is  in  business  to 
make  money  and  that  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  spend  Just  ss  little  as  possible  and 
get  all  the  results  the  law  allows  for  wliat  you 
do  spend. 

I  Iwlleve  in  having  enough  system  and  detail 
to  avoid  waste  and  In  not  having  so  much  that 
it  clutters  up  the  machinery. 

I  know  my  reconl  is  .'onvlnclng.  May  I  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  .vou?  A-t;.52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Available  now,  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  small  city.  Organize  and  maintain  cir¬ 
culation,  mall,  street  and  dealers,  home  delivery 
a  specialty.  Box  A-0.32,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager:  Continuous  re<’ord  pro¬ 

ducing  new  business  in  highly  competitive  fields 
over  period  of  twelve  years  as  head  of  dept. 
Age  3K,  conservative,  constructive  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Knowledge  all  phases  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  and  maintenance.  Specialty-carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  organization.  Cities  over  lOO.OfM). 
Highest  references  furnished.  Box  A-619,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnbllsher. 


Circulation  Manager — 14  years  experience  In¬ 
sures  his  knowledge  of  home  delivery,  street 
sales,  news  stands,  agents,  etc.  Promotion 
copy  that  sells.  A-60T,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  wlio  has  good  record  of 
achievement,  seeks  position.  Member  I.C.M.A. 
Married.  .\vallal)Ie  now.  Reference  A.  No.  1. 
A-fi51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Space-Seller,  live,  2.5,  single,  sound  advertising 
ideas,  seeks  greater  opiiortunlty.  Eight  years’ 
experience  newspapers.  A-044,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Classified  Manager  available  at  once.  Ten  years 
experience  on  two  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Married,  age  thirty-two.  Want  perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  newspaper  deserving  more 
business.  Thorough  knowledge  of  classified. 
Know  how  to  reduce  expenses  and  Increase 
revenue.  Highest  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Future  opportunities  more  Im¬ 
portant  than  salary  to  start.  Willing  to  prove 
my  ability  and  share  compensation  accordingly. 
Will  consider  any  locality  of  metropolitan 
nature.  A-624,  Editor  ft  Publsher. 


Editorial — Y’oiiiig  woman  desires  place.  Five 
years  on  large  daily.  Soelety  and  elub  editor 
and  feature  writer.  Best  references.  A-6t8, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial^ — Newspaperman  of  proven  ability 
seeks  conneetion  with  progressive  dally.  Capa¬ 
ble  reporter  or  desk  man.  University.  Married. 
A-6.54,  Editor  ft  Publlaher. 


Editor — Business  Manager — General  Manager, 
somewliere  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
pnldtsher  looking  for  someone  to  help  him,  and 
here  is  a  young  man,  35.  married,  with  18  years 
experienee  ready  to  get  to  work.  He  has  had 
experienee  as  an  editor,  a  general  manager,  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  and  advertising  manager.  He 
left  the  “game”  to  make  a  “fortune”  in  stocks, 
etc.  What  a  headache!  All  he  asks  is  a  chance 
to  build  something  for  himself.  Salary,  stock, 
profit  sharing  or  commission  arrangement  is 
okay,  as  long  as  the  opportunity  is  there.  Ex- 
iwrlenee  Includes  cities  from  2.5.000  to  2,000.000 
population  and  there  is  nothing  he  cannot  do 
from  tlie  iHisiness  oflire  up  through  the  editorial 
room.  He  knows  financing,  purchasing,  credit 
ns  well  as  the  meohnnies  of  getting  out  an 
attractive  and  eireulatlon  building  publication. 
Box  A-fsiO,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Manager  of  newspaper  photo  and  engraving 
plant  wishes  immediate  connection.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Moderate  salary  to  start  with  bonus  or 
commission  If  circumstances  warrant.  Best  of 
references.  Experienced  practical  workman  ns 
well  as  capable  sales  and  ofiice  executive.  Can 
install  complete  new  plant  or  reorganize  an  old 
one.  Correspondence  confidential.  Address  Im¬ 
mediately  Box  A-629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman,  experienced  on  news,  spe¬ 
cial  assignments,  interviews  and  column  stuff, 
seeks  connectlou.  A-622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman — 5  years  daily  and  weekly 
reporting  and  editing.  State  University  grad¬ 
uate.  A-653,  Editor  ft  I^bllsher. 


Reporter,  young,  keen,  energetic,  experienced, 
reciuirea  laisition  on  dally.  Good  references. 
A-G4.5,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Magnetic  Baseball  Score  Board;  made  by  Mag¬ 
netic  Player  Conioratlon,  Bedford,  Mass.  Will 
sacrifice  owing  to  sale  of  newspaper.  Address 
A-649,  Editor  &  Publisiier, 


Presses,  all  sizes,  Chandler-Price,  Millers, 
paper  cutters,  caliinets,  composing  room  sup¬ 
plies.  Collin,  343  YVest  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Milos  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


World  Series  Score  Board — Electric;  shows  all 
plays,  who  is  “up,”  runner  on  base  line  or 
being  caught  "off’’  or  stealing  base,  etc.,  loca¬ 
tion  of  ball,  by  electric  lights;  shows  full  box 
score;  one  man  operates  mistake-proof  switches; 
very  complete,  with  ail  cards,  etc.  Will  sell 
at  low  price.  We  have  two  boards  due  to 
merger.  Photographs  for  those  Interested. 
Palladium  Publishing  Corp.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journftliitic  Antiques 


A  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newspapera;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  flies,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  tbs 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  tbe  following 
dates  of  the  year  1866:  April  16,  21,  22,  2.5. 
24.  28,  30.  May  1.  2.  3,  6,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  goo<l  condition,  untom  and 
complete.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 


WANT  A  JOB? 

If  you  do,  are  you  seeking  it  intelligently,  or  are  you  depending  on 
your  friends  to  place  you?  Don^t  wait  until  you  exhaust  their  good¬ 
will  but  strike  out  for  yourself  with  a  direct  solicitation  to  employ¬ 
ers.  State  your  experience  and  ability  in  a  Classified  ad. 

Along  with  your  ad  send  a  brief  outline  of  your  experience.  We 
may  be  able  to  use  it  to  your  advantage  as  we  frequently  have  direct 
calls  for  help  and  these  inquiries  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  our 
advertisers. 

There  are  always  openings  for  high-class  men.  An  ad  will  locate 
them. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1S99 
380  Madison  Ava.  Naw  YorK 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  tbrongb 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  You  may 
write  us  in  tbe  fullest  confidence. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


! 
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SHQPmK%THlBIY 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


0\  GOOD  authority  1  learn  that 
V\altcr  Winchell,  column  writer  for 
\cw  York  Mirror,  has  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  A.  J.  Kohler,  the  publisher, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  salary  from 
$500  to  $1,000  per  week,  with  a  50-50 
break  on  gross  syndicate  returns,  and 
also  that  a  $1,000  weekly  radio  date  has 
been  arranged  for  the  Broadway  column¬ 
ist.  Mr.  W  inchell  started  in  the  news- 
Ijaper  business  in  September,  1924.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  an  inconspicuous  vaude¬ 
ville  hoofer  whose  salary,  some  weeks, 
was  $25.  I  talked  with  the  famed  writer 
by  telephone  this  week  asking  what  his 
income  for  the  current  year  would  likely 
be. 

“  I  figure  about  $121,000,”  he  replied 
promptly  and  pleasantly,  adding,  “and 
when  I  came  into  this  racket  the  wise- 
heimers  said  it  was  a  good  game  but  poor 
pay.” 

W’inchell  said  he  now  believes  himself 
the  highest  paid  newspaper  columnist, 
but  I  doubt  if  his  income  from  writing 
exceeds  that  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  W'ill 
Rogers,  O.  O.  McIntyre,  or  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

*  *  * 

4  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  I  asked  in 
this  column  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  Charles  Hooper,  the  volunteer  letter- 
writer,  of  Coeur  d’Alene.  I  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  did  not  know 
about  him,  for  at  least  a  dozen  of  the 
faithful  have  come  through  with  author¬ 
itative  responses.  I  imagined  that  Mr. 
Hooper  might  have  some  better  reason 
for  his  activity  in  contributing  letters 
to  forum  columns  than  a  mere,  solemn 
interest  in  public  affairs,  but  am  now 
thoroughly  shamed  out  of  the  notion  that 
some  of  his  stuff  might  contain  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that 
without  pay.  or  hope  of  earthly  reward, 
he  writes  letters  on  current  affairs  and 
sends  them  to  newspapers  hither  and 
yon,  pays  his  own  postage  bills,  supplies 
his  own  copy-paper  (a  very  good  grade, 
by  the  way)  and  this  is  his  only  mission 
in  life.  The  kick  he  gets  is  seeing  his 
stuff  in  print.  He  is  a  college  graduate 
and  has  seen  service  as  a  railroad  freight 
handler,  foundryman,  hotel  porter,  apple 
picker,  a  wandering  photographer  and 
addresser  of  envelopes.  His  father  was 
a  rich  New  York  merchant  but  lost  his 
fortune  when  Charles  was  a  youth.  The 
boy  went  West  to  get  rich,  but  did  not 
realize  the  ambition.  However,  he  is 
now  possessed  of  a  sufficient  personal 
income  to  permit  giving  his  whole  time 
to  writing  letters  to  editors.  “My  only 
purpose,”  he  says,  “is  to  do  good  to 
humanity.  The  spread  of  false  and  dan¬ 
gerous  doctrines  in  our  times  calls  for 
the  disinterested  services  of  men  of  my 
type  to  counteract  these  evil  tendencies. 
I  write  to  exert  an  influence  and  must 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  and  study.” 
*  *  * 

Mr.  hooper  wrote  an  interesting 
self -interview  which  appeared  in  the 
July  20th  issue  of  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  recalled  his  first 
experience  in  letter  writing.  To  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  he  com¬ 
plained  because  a  fountain  in  a  New  York 
parkway  had  been  shut  off,  while  a  beer- 
garden  nearby  gushed  both  night  and 
day.  Strangely,  he  has  now  forgotten 
whether  this  epistle  induced  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  turn  on  the  fountain,  but  a  good 
deal  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam 
since  Mr.  Hooper  registered  his  original 
complaint  on  newsprint.  In  his  self-inter¬ 
view  Mr.  Hooper  wrote:  “He  who  sits 
alone  with  his  typewriter,  or  with  book 
in  hand,  in  his  pwr.  squalid  attic  room, 
despised  by  his  neighbors  as  a  do-nothing, 
can  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  console 
himself  with  this  thought:  that  every¬ 


thing  that  is  done  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
is  done  by  means  of  divine  ‘winged’ 
words.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^HERE  was  a  double  murder  in  Mil- 
waukee  recently,  a  couple  of  thugs 
ha\ing  shot  two  men  at  a  roadhouse. 
The  newspapers  published  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  affair  and  descriptions  of 
the  murderers.  These  accounts  gave  a 
clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  criminals 
and  when  the  police  apprehended  the  pair 
they  gave  full  credit  to  the  local  press. 
■‘Critics  of  crime  news  will  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  newspapers  performed  a  real 
service  in  this  case,”  says  Milwaukee 
Journal.  “The  real  difficulty,  not  sensed 
by  those  who  condemn  all  crime  news 
accounts,  is  that  crime  may  be  handled 
in  two  different  ways  and  that  some 
newspapers  select  the  wrong  way.  W’hen 
crime  is  so  handled  that  the  perpetrators 
are  held  up  as  heroes,  the  offending 
newspaper  has  much  to  answer  for,  but 
when  a  simple  record  is  given,  even 
though  the  facts  are  in  themselves  sen¬ 
sational,  a  public  service  is  performed”. 

»  *  * 

'T'  HIS,  of  course,  is  the  simple  truth 
about  the  publication  of  the  news  of 
crime  and  I  am  glad  to  see  great  news¬ 
papers  driving  home  to  the  casual  reader 
this  important  information.  1  can  imagine 
no  greater  public  menace  than  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  crime  news.  In  these  weird 
times  of  rackets  and  graft,  with  even 
judges  knocked  off  the  bench  occasionally 
by  newspaper  exposures  of  official  cor¬ 
ruption,  it  seems  to  me  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  if  the  press  of  the  country 
were  muzzled  for  a  single  month  or  week 
the  criminal  element  might  indulge  in  a 
orgy  of  looting  and  murder  that  would 
make  the  New  York  draft  riots  of  the 
sixties  seem  tame  affairs.  The  people 
would  surely  soon  and  painfully  learn 
how  much  crime  and  disorder  newspaper 
publicity  deters  should  all  police  re¬ 
porters  suddenly  go  on  a  vacation.  On 
the  other  hand  I  realize  that  newspapers 
themselves  have  justified  much  criticism 
by  exploiting  crime  and  playing  up 
criminals  for  circulation  purposes. 

*  *  4' 

'T'  HE  larger  view  of  newspaper  re- 
sponsibility  in  the  urgent  matter  of 
crime  in  this  day  is,  of  course,  that  few 
of  us  are  making  a  genuine  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
criminal  behavior.  Many  newspaper  men 
write  daily  of  this  matter  without  the  facts, 
usually  basing  their  arguments  on  surface 
incidents,  prejudices  or  sentiment.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  an  outstanding  exception.  More 
than  seven  years  ago.  the  Cleveland  As¬ 
sociation  for  Criminal  Justice  was  formed, 
its  activities  latterly  supported  by  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund.  Hon.  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker  is  the  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Its  function  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study,  day  by  day,  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  crime  in  the  community,  of 
improvements  in  conditions,  of  break¬ 
downs  when  they  occur,  and  tracing 
causes  from  effects.  The  association 
operates  a  ledger  of  crime,  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  or  write  about 
the  subject.  Thus  Cleveland  is  able  to 
consider  these  matters  from  reliable  data. 

«  *  4> 

Mr.  baker  recently  contributed  an 
important  article  on  crimes  and  the 
criminal  to  The  Clex’clander,  a  weekly  of 
local  opinion.  From  his  study  Mr.  Baker 
was  moved  to  ask  whether,  in  view  of  the 
appalling  increase  in  the  number  of 
criminal  acts  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  moral  foundations  of  American 
society  are  actually  crumbling.  He 
described  the  tragic  responsibility  which 
the  American  people  face  as  threefold. 
First,  the  wasted  lives  of  criminals. 


“There  never  was  a  hapypy  criminal,  un¬ 
less  he  was  mad,”  wrote  Mr.  Baker,  ad- 
inj?  that  the  11, OCX)  arsons  who  com¬ 
mitted  felonies  in  Cleveland  last  year 
must  have  represented  11,000  miserable, 
unhappy,  wasted  lives.  Secondly,  he 
considered  the  depredation  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  safety  of  citizens.  Criminals 
commit  violent  acts  against  the  persons 
or  property  of  citizens  without  discrimin¬ 
ation,  robbing  and  injuring  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  well-to-do.  The  misery  and 
loss  thus  indiscriminately  inflicted  cre¬ 
ates  the  second  situation.  Sadder  is  the 
third  aspect,  as  Mr.  Baker  described  it. 
Unless  society  does  something  about 
crime  it  will  go  on,  generation  after 
generation,  and  11,000,  or  more,  crimin¬ 
als  will  be  turned  out  by  the  city  year 
after  year.  “Scattered  throughout  this 
city  today”,  Mr.  Baker  said,  “are  thou¬ 
sands  ot  babies,  smiling  in  their  mother’s 
faces,  but  destined  to  take  their  place  in 
that  list  of  law  violators  and  live  the  un¬ 
happy  lives  of  criminals,  unless  we  do 
something  about  it.”  He  thought  “we 
should  be  gaining  on  this  hideous  thing 
and  not  allowing  it  to  gain  on  us.” 

>•>  4>  * 

T  T  was  Mr.  Baker’s  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  laws  defining  crimes  and 
he  urged  that  before  any  additional 
crimes  be  created  by  the  legislature,  care¬ 
ful  consideration  be  given  to  the  need, 
liecause  unnecessary  restraints  often  breed 
criminal  indulgence.  He  seriously  asked 
if  the  criminal  laws  were  not  too  severe 
and  told  how,  during  Blackstone’s  time 
in  England,  a  wholesome  moderation  of 
the  severities  and  rigors  of  criminal  penal¬ 
ties  gave  excellent  results.  It  was  his 
judgment  that  if  the  length  of  sentences 
to  penal  institutions  in  Ohio  were  re¬ 
duced  to  one-fifth  of  what  they  are,  and 
if  instead  of  sending  a  man  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  ten  years,  he  were  sent 
for  two  years,  but  knew  those  two  years 
meant  exactly  that  period  of  servitude, 
without  possibility  of  parole  or  proba¬ 
tion.  the  system  would  yield  better  re¬ 
sults.  He  believed  that  the  power  of 
judges  should  be  increased,  not  lessened. 
“The  place  where  the  erring  youth  learns 
the  real  lesson  of  his  relation  to  society 
is  in  the  courthouse  and  the  presence  of 
the  priest  of  his  religion,”  Mr.  Baker 
said.  In  England,  sentences  are  not 
more  than  half  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  In  Soviet  Russia,  ex¬ 
cept  for  crimes  against  the  state,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  is  that  no  prison  sentence 
should  exceed  ten  years.  Mr.  Baker 

favors  this,  except  in  the  case  of  hope¬ 
lessly  anti-social  people,  mentally  and 
nervously  irresponsible,  who  for  their 
own  and  society’s  sake  ought  to  be  re¬ 
strained  until  cured.  “I  am  inclined  to 
believe”,  this  authority  concluded,  “that 
if  an  otherwise  normal  man  yields  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  and  commits  a  fel¬ 
ony,  the  briefer  the  term  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  more  likely  the  restor¬ 
ation  when  he  comes  out.” 

*  4  4 

T  .\M  citing  these  views,  not  only  for 
their  interest,  but  to  indicate  to  news¬ 
papermen  how  important  is  close  study 
of  the  current  crime  situation.  It  is  a 
deep-seated  social  disease,  not  to  be 
superficially  glossed  over  in  the  organs 
of  public  opinion.  The  popular  concept 
of  correction,  especially  in  New  York,  is 
that  the  more  rigorous  the  punishment, 
with  even  such  extremes  as  life  im¬ 
prisonment  for  fourth  offenders,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  discipline.  But  New  York  pris¬ 
ons  are  today  so  crowded  that  mutinies 
have  occurred  in  two  penitentiaries,  with 
threatening  uprisings  in  another.  Coin¬ 
cidentally  the  President  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  for  Criminal  Justice  is  find¬ 
ing,  from  his  study,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  take  power  from  the  judge,  as  New 
York  has  done  with  her  Baumes  laws, 
and  that  long  sentences  for  normal  per- 
.sons  retard  their  restoration  when  they 
come  out  of  prison.  Mr.  Raker’s  opinions 
may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  at  least 
they  are  based  on  investigation  and 
thought,  and  surely  piactices  which  run 
counter  to  them  appear  to  have  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  retrospect. 

*  *  * 

TN STEAD  of  superficial  or  sentimental 
crime  reporting,  I  would  like  to  see 
instances  of  writing  by  serious-minded 


newspaper  investigators,  with  time  aJ 
inclination  to  probe  causes.  For  ins  ^ 
take  a  conventional  item  for  treat 
GETS  25  YEARS  FOR  THEFT 

“John  Doe,  34,  married  and  with  t 
children,  living  at  45  Shady  Lane,  S 
Side,  was  sentenced  today  by  Jmj— 
Soandso  in  Criminal  Court,  to  servea 
years  imprisonment  in  the  State  Pem. 
tentiary  for  the  theft  of  $200  on  lu 
Christmas  Eve,  from  the  till  of  the  ^ 
ton  Store,  after  entering  the  building  v' 
jimmying  a  window.  Two  previoui  coZ 
victions  for  k.rceny  stood  against  Do^i 
record.  The  n  an  took  his  long  sent 
stolidly.” 

That’s  an  item  of  interest,  but  wh^ 
about  going  behind  the  surface  factP 
\\  ould  the  item  n  4  be  more  thrilling  3 
the  reporter  were  able  to  learn,  from  as 
interview  with  Doe  and  his  wife  and 
from  official  sources,  what  caus^  hji 
downfall?  Say,  for  instance,  that  the 
following  facts  were  brought  out:  Thm 
his  education  had  been  neglected,  due  to 
some  condition  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  That,  as  a  boy,  he  had  learned 
the  ways  of  gangsters  and  had  formed 
as  his  ideal  the  seeming  success  of  some 
notorious  criminal.  'That  his  crimi 
tendency  had  been  encouraged  by 
ciation  with  men  or  older  boys,  worm 
than  himself,  in  a  hard-boiled  reforami 
tory.  That  he  had  come  to  his  semm 
and  attempted  to  “go  straight”  aftif 
marrying,  but  discouragement  due  to  an 
economic  situation  affecting  his  wife  and 
child  had  tempted  him  to  try  the  ’’easy; 
way.”  That  after  his  first  penitentinml 
experience  he  had  reformed  and  for  sew  f. 
eral  years  had  been  a  faithful  husbmilii 
and  workman.  That  prolonged  illna|- 
and  consequent  poverty  had  driven  hiSj 
to  commit  burglary  on  Christmas  Eve, 
to  supply  his  family  with  some  of  the 
brightness  of  that  glad  day  in  ChristcM 
dom.  Show  up  the  neglects  and  fanhi 
of  society,  playing  on  this  man,  for  which 
he  pays  the  full  price.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  but  an  anti-social  crea 
lacking  the  responsibilities  of  life 
demanding  an  unearned  share,  the  stoty 
is  of  equal  value. 


T  DO  not,  of  course,  think  it  possi 
for  a  crime  reporter  to  give  a  case** 
history  of  every  criminal,  but  occasiaM, 
ally  such  treatment  of  significant  crimm' 
would  be  interesting  and  important  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  reporters  begmi 
to’  approach  the  police  assignment  in  a  \ 
spirit  of  investigation,  the  public,  as  wel 
as  press,  will  start  the  highly  desiraUlj' 
process  of  studying,  rather  than  merely , 
gaping  at  a  condition  which,  as  Mr.i 
Baker  says  may  mean  that  the  moral’ 
foundations  of  American  society  are 
actually  crumbling.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  view'  is  not  overdrawn.  Consi 
the  frenzy  of  irresponsible  people,  re*  ; 
fleeted  in  the  news  of  the  day !  Never  : 
in  our  country  has  human  behavior  been 
so  wildly  abnormal.  The  chances  peoph, 
will  take,  imperiling  life  and  liberty  tot' 
marterial  stakes,  are  astonishing  auid  1 
often  find  myself  wondering  at  the 
fevered  psychology  behind  their  ii^’ 
tional  acts.  Rather  than  suppress  cri 
news,  I  would  like  to  see  newspapers  re¬ 
port  this  vital  information  more  conK 
pletely  and  infinitely  more  expertly. 
instance,  it  seems  a  great  press  fault  thili 
more  is  not  being  printed  about  New 
York  City’s  present  wonderful  experW 
ments  in  crime  prevention.  Every  newi^ 
paper  in  the  land  should  tell  this 
to  its  readers  as  the  basis  of  opinifld 
which  may  compel  local  authorities  to 
make  similar  experiments  and  possi 
improve  on  New  York  police  metho 
In  view  of  the  facts,  how  silly  the  cry 
of  the  crime  news  suppressionists  appearil 
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LEECH  AGENCY  VICE-PRESIDE 

Harper  Leech,  former  newspaper  nui 
and  writer  on  economics,  has  b 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Rudo 
Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  Rudolph  Uuenthw 
chairman  of  the  board,  has  announce 
Mr.  Leech  will  be  associated  with  tht 
Chicago  office  of  the  agency, 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  V  . 
Express  and  the  Memphis  Press,  aM 
served  as  Washington  correspond*^ 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  papers. 
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